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PART ONE 


“TI could not discern the clear brightness of love 
from the fog of my lustfulness.” 
—CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


A YANKEE PASSIONAL 


CHAPTER I 
BIG WITH THE BIBLE 


DANIEL MatTHEws, the mystic, and Orr Applegate, the 
medicine man, were thrown together at the County Fair at the 
end of the summer. Their meeting was quite casual and com- 
monplace, and gave off no oracular glow of the strange events 
to be born thereof. 

In Deer River this much was known concerning Daniel Mat- 
thews’ antecedents. Some forty years ago his father had 
drifted into the vicinity from somewhere in the north. He 
was a lumberman given to solitary living. His long stretches 
of bitter silence and industry were followed by extensive drunks 
during which he was incredibly expressive in a foul-mouthed 
way. When he sobered up he returned to logging and silence 
with penitent zeal. Those times that he was seized with delirium 
tremens he took to the woods. There, legend had it, he howled, 
snapped and circled and in other ways behaved like a wolf. 
‘He was feared and shunned, although there was no one to say 
he had been harmed by Heber Matthews. At any rate, for 
years his terrible example was invoked by clergymen to induce 
the town to banish the saloon by election. Later the man him- 
self became something of a temperance advocate. He was 
caught up in a surge of religious emotion during an especially 
fervid revival meeting. It did not matter to the good people 
that he was rather drunk at the time. His testimony against 
the liquor demon was thrillingly memorable. Besides, it was 
midwinter and he insisted upon baptism. The church could 
not then afford the luxurious convenience of a heated bap- 
tismal tank. So a hole was chopped in the frozen river. Frowsy, 


drunken Heber Matthews leaped into the icy water and was 
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yanked out stiff and sober. The onlooking topers declared that 
his skinful of whisky had saved his life. At any rate, he 
remained a Baptist until his next fall from grace. When he 
sobered up again he embraced the Presbyterian worship. With 
each emergence from excess he essayed a new creed to cure 
him. Finally, a devout maiden, courageous and forty-four, mar- 
ried him to hold him true to God. She succeeded only in getting 
a son. 

Daniel’s mother was a Bible worshiper or Welsh deriviation, 
renowned for piety, virtue and charity. Daniel spent his first 
years with this frightened woman who prayed continually, and 
with a man who did not speak for weeks on end, only to burst 
into prancing profanity for ten days at a time. 

It was said that his mother died of fright, although Heber 
Matthews had never been known to strike her, nor even so 
much as threaten her. Her relatives, however, kept up warning 
and worrying the timid little woman and assuring her that Heber 
would be the death of her. She bore out their words by dying 
of a malignant cancer nine years after her marriage. Less than 
two years later Heber himself was struck down by the wrath 
of God in the form of a faultily felled cedar. The town took 
turns in rearing the orphan. Competition for Daniel’s care 
was keenest among folks who had a lot of heavy chores and 
no boys of their own to do them. 

At fifteen Dan began to be something of a misanthrope like 
his father. He took to the ancestral cabin in the squatter 
colony of half-breed Indians in the north hollow of the town. 
He was also observed being overfriendly with the despised Cath- 
olic French Canadians, who were looked upon as an inferior 
people given to devil worship. Several times he had even been 
seen going to their church in a nearby village and sitting 
through their service and he had had the daring to say it was 
as beautiful and natural as a summertime forest. Subsequently 
he fell in with Ellory Jones and got his first job at wages in 
his cannery, together with a promiscuous education in theolo- 
gies and science. Strangely enough, Jones, reputed to be a 
miser, had sent the boy through high school, although requiring 
him to put in a hard evening’s work in the cannery. For 
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the most part, people declared, Dan favored his mother, re- 
maining modest, kind and softspoken. He did not drink or 
smoke, nor was he ever known to visit the dissolute women of 
the miasmic hollow. He had even been an exemplary church 
attendant until the old, childless widower, Jones, had made him 
like his own son, converting him to a madly muddled pantheism. 
This same Jones had been appreciated in the past as an en- 
grossing lay preacher until his predilection for many faiths had 
made him worse than a hundred infidels. Jones was consid- 
ered all the more reprehensible for having corrupted young 
Daniel. The townspeople said the canner had completely addled 
the boy by having taken him, two years back, to the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago where the lad had learned the silly Swamz 
manner of meditation and “visionization.” Daniel soon beat 
the crazy old fool’s gibberish about a hundred per cent God. 
Daniel urged some universal religion which would adopt, adapt 
and refine all the world’s faiths and achieve God’s true wish. 
Folks who had had him in their homes shook their heads mourn- 
fully, remembering when he had been as pious and reticent as 
a girl. They recalled the quaint biblical turn of his very rare 
remarks and regretted his loss from the Christian fold. They 
hoped his present employer, Edwin Millay, the new under- 
taker, would succeed in restoring him to God. However, every- 
body who wasn’t an Episcopalian said it was too bad that 
Mr. Millay attended that particular church. Still, they would 
rather have Daniel any kind of a Protestant Christian than 
a heathen infested with gods numerous as vermin or a devil- 
driven Canuck Catholic. 

Perhaps there was a trace of Indian blood in Daniel Mat- 
thews to have given him his high cheek bones that hollowed the 
face. His stiff black hair was almost oily bright. He had 
steady dark brown eyes, set rather apart by a long arching 
nose. His skin was as warmly white as the tin lining of a 
copper utensil, and he had rugged oriental lips. His height 
was good, an inch short of six feet. His broad shoulders sagged 
under the scant support of his boyish torso, and he had a 
remarkably long and tendonous neck with a bulging Adam’s 
apple. His hands, though, were whitely soft, long-fingered 
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and delicate. The slender fingers had a way of moving nerv- 
ously as though seeking through the objects they might be 
holding. His body, while standing, tended to give and sway 
somewhat like a tree. 


Now Orr Applegate was at this time a man just past the 
thirty mark and he had a thin, oldish face. It was not a wizened 
face by any means. He looked thoughtful, taciturn, almost 
ascetic. His skin was grayly pale, clear and without blotches, 
and his eyes were a vague bluegray called dreamy. He had 
sandy hair, a small mouth of half lips, a spare neck and a 
severe chin. He was short of stature and seemingly slight of 
frame. At first glance everything about him suggested a somber, 
silent chap with a deep religious strain: perhaps an evangelist 
. .. perhaps. Did he come among Baptists then he was a 
fervent, well-informed one; likewise he lightly accommodated 
himself to other Protestant sects. One thing was certain and 
convincing. Orr knew his Scriptures. His oratory rang with 
the rhetorical exhortation of the Book. 

His fellow artists of the Carnival, Fair, and Circus side- 
show world considered his appearance a consummate make-up: 
the inherent mask of a born mountebank. His pious mien and 
the frail figure of a fanatic, certainly, did suit his réle of medi- 
cine man, inspired dispenser of timely cure-alls. He was also a 
man of many words, instinctively rhythmic in their arrange- 
ment and rendition, and so he rarely sounded tiresome. Speech 
was his thought. His uttered phrases became little balloons 
of many colors in which he saw prescient pictures. Most times 
he beheld in his puffs pleasing portraits of Orr Applegate, as 
master of men and their matters. A lie was a poem to this 
blondly bland fellow. A hoax was a painting, scheme, setting, 
all creative. A fraudulent spiel, a sonata. The deliberate, alert 
showman he was, always mounting, presenting or enacting his 
own compositions: and best of all he liked to give a one-man 
show. 

For the last ten months, however, Orr had departed from 
a rule he had kept on the road for nine years: “never play 
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a woman more than one night.” It was generally thought 
that Orr had married Pisha Pasha, his kootchie dancer. Circus 
folk were not surprised at this even though Pisha Pasha had 
been loose baggage in the train of one-night troupes. Certain 
conduct was recognized both as a tuition fee and as a prepara- 
tory training for the stage. Anyway, she had not been more 
than a child when she started out “stage struck” and so, easily 
bested. The carnival people had their own standards. Bygones 
were always bygones. A girl was decent so soon as she settled 
down with one man, in or out of wedlock. Certainly, Orr’s 
girl stayed strictly by herself, kept the traveling theater ship- 
shape, cooked, sewed, fetched water, chopped wood and did a 
kootchie dance to draw the men to Orr’s show Every one 
agreed that Orr’s side-kick was one good girl, handy as hell 
and no one you’d pass up; faithful, efficient and attractive. 


e fe e “e ° e ‘é, fer 


The carnival and fair season was drawing to a close. The 
medicine faker stopped at the booth of the Human Ostrich, 
an old crony of the road, to say him farewell, until spring again 
opened the highways. He also gave voice to his plans for the 
winter, plans that developed even as he spoke. The Human 
Ostrich looked none the worse for his diet of nails and glass. 
The trick of regurgitation spared his stomach the need of digest- 
ing the hardware. He gave his friend a stiff drink of apple- 
jack out of a stone jug and wished him every success for an 
easy winter. 

“No, pal, no lay off for me. This winter is agoin’ to make 
or break Orr Applegate. I am at the turnin’ point. Thirty. 
If I don’t start now I'll get sot. I’m aimin’ to find an article 
of health that every man, woman and child will think they 
got to have or die. And I am the lad to make them think 
they got to have it. But first and foremost the article has got 
to be right.” 

Orr Applegate continued on his way. He had started out 
in the first place to forage for supper. Instead the inspiration 
of a listener had evoked a great idea. He walked the side 
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paths mulling over in whispers the scheme to sell health to an 
entire nation. 

“Here’s how!” he said to himself, like one making a toast 
or a pledge. “From now on Orr Applegate thinks only as high 
and wide as the whole danged country itself.” 

The carnival clatter cooled and dimmed out with the setting 
of the September sun. Showman and spectator gave earnest 
thought to supper. In the oak and cedar groves of the Fair 
Grounds small camp fires sparkled brighter as the picnickers 
clustered shapingly around them and a deepening blue shade 
dropped from the trees. In a twinkling the bandstand was 
deserted by the trumpeteering musicians who had ended in 
a breathless blare. Even the shooting gallery ceased to crackle. 
The merry-go-round heaved like a Noah’s ark grounding on 
a sandbar and its derelict companion, the flutey calliope, 
abruptly stopped in the middle of a tune. Coffee brewing in 
numerous pots was now come to a fragrant simmer, scenting the 
air. Race-horses neighed over dainty fodder. In other stalls, 
there was a stamping and swishing and swilling sound of cattle 
at their meal. The.touts and rubbers, the trainers and handlers 
gathered around a flowering pit of embers in which roasted a 
whole sheep, a gift from the winner ®f the day’s Blue Ribbon. 

Orr came sniffing after the grilling meat. 

“Just the man I’m looking for,” said the Chairman of the 
Fair Committee. 

“What’ll you have, Mr. Leggett?” 

“Professor, youll have to keep them there jackasses on a 
tether,:7 

“Gettin’ right partic’lar the last night, ain’t you?” 

“Can’t have them grazing all over the Fair Grounds. This 
is our last and big night.” 

“They’s peaceful beasties—a mite curious, I allow, but gentle 
as lambs,” replied the orating vendor of Solomon’s Secret. 
“And if you ask an experienced showman like myself, I’d say 
them jacks dress up the Fair.” 

“How so?” 


“The way them rangy critters go snoopin’ around makes 
the place feel like a circus.” 
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“Well, sir,” demanded the Chairman, “who’s going to pay 
for the two bushels of pop corn them jacks stole out of the 
lemonade concession—” 

“Looka here, Colonel, they’s not enough money to pay for the 
big laugh the pop corn lootin’ act got out of the mob. When 
them jacks came back to my van they brought a bigger crowd 
than even my ’Gyptian kootchie dancer ever drawed—” 

“Youll have to tether the jacks, professor. That’s all 
there’s to it. They went messing among the champion milk 
cows this afternoon and later riled the prize bulls. Some of 
the exhibitors blowed up and threatened to pull out of the 
contest.” 

“T tell you that rumpus was started by a milk adder. I 
heard the yeller Jersey beller for her snaky sucker—’’ 

“Now, professor, please oblige—”’ 

“All right I'll tie up my lambies and bust the kiddies’ hearts.” 

Professor Horatio B. Tillinghast, known privately as Orr 
Applegate, went searching for his draught animals. All spring 
and summer they had pulled his traveling home and theater 
over the mean and steep roads of New England. He liked them 
for being charming thieves who paid their victims with the 
fun and sport their depredations usually engendered. He came 
upon the asses with their heads thrust through an open window, 
contemplating the frozen creatures upon the still carousel. 

“Here, Dick Turpin! Hey there, Captain Kidd! Come to 
life.” He spoke fondly to the brown fellows. “You'll have to 
play in your own lot to-night and eat a mule’s supper and do 
without stolen sweets, you rascals.” 

He led the animals by their halters down the race-course 
50 as to pass the horsemen’s barbecue. He reminded the boys 
to save him a strip of meat and then proceeded to his traveling 
home, a sturdy wagon painted blue, yellow and black, now 
aglow in the dying sunset. Standing between the asses’ heads, 
Applegate stopped to admire his vehicle and its bold legend. 
But his attention turned to amusement when he noticed that 
once again the lanky undertaker’s assistant, Daniel Matthews, 
had come to pay court to Pisha Pasha, his Egyptian dancer, at 
the rear of the wagon which was fitted up like a stage. The 
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dancer’s face alone appeared between the parted curtains. The 
rest of her remained hidden. The large-bodied lad had come, 
now, three evenings running, about supper time, which was the 
Fair’s intermission period, and made talk with the dancer in 
her balcony. . . . The medicine-man grinned. . . . The fellow 
was not looking at Pisha Pasha, rather, keeping his gaze towards 
the trampled turf, and seemed to talk into his coat. 

The dancer listened with her eyes turned aside, for the ejacu- 
lations of Daniel Matthews’ Adam’s apple had disconcerted her 
strangely and she wished to assemble his groping words and 
make a picture of them. . . . They were both unaware of the 
scoffing observer. 

“T will tell you why I ask—” Daniel said and then broke 
off to say appealingly, “You won’t laugh at me!” She shook 
her head, and he said, ‘Whenever I try to talk of my visions 
they say I am loony. Even Ellery Jones calls them vapors. 
He wants me to go searching step by step through every faith 
for each true clue to God and collect the universal religion. 
He says I am lingering in a trance before the Catholic Punch 
and Judy show. But I am only considering how much like 
Nature is this faith—-Nature which is the stream from God.” 

He did not notice that she shuddered and he went on rapidly. 

“Tt was while sitting in the Canuck’s little church in Grand 
Falls. . . . I saw Jesus the time he was the Son of Man living 
out His Father’s Plan. And His eyes and face were clouded 
with a man’s misgiving. He passed the gate of a great city 
and was stricken with pity, seeing the unsaved multitudes. 
‘What if the Son’s Ordeal is not enough?’ He asked of Himself. 
‘And Our children deny, refuse My Agony? And My Father 
turns His wrathful back upon them?’ Then Jesus went search- 
ing through the city, peering into virgins’ faces for a sign. 
And there was none. He left the city, wandered in the desert. 
Evening fell. He was overtaken and circled round by a caravan 
oi many travelers from all parts of the world. And they made 
a camp of tents like a tabernacle, in the center a fire being 
builded, and here He sat in meditation, and heard a fine music 
of cymbals and pipes, as of a wedding. . . . And a maid came 
before Him. Her features shone with the color of His Father’s 
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_ Eyes. The color was like starshine on anemones. And Jesus 
said to the maid, ‘Keep in thy sealed vessel My gift of the 
Holy Ghost.’ And there was again music, of a wedding. ‘If 
My Agony is not enough, let another Son be born.’ Then clearly 
I heard a voice rise from the church altar,—‘Daniel, Daniel— 
the Gift will bear only through the Seed of David.’ ” 


“Mame,” the showman asked the dancer, “what d’you do 
to the brother in poetics to make him go chasin’ like that?” 

“T just told him you were my husband. That’s enough to 
frighten a body.” 

“Did it take him three evenin’s to find thet out?” 

The calico curtain shrank before the wind and revealed all 
of Pisha Pasha in a flowery wrapper, half-reclining, on the 
small platform. Her face was pensive and held towards the 
evening heaven of cold hard blue, the stars glinting like frost. 
The quiet was a chill: silence without sympathy. 

“The lad may seem funny to you. He’s one of our groping 
kind—” 

“Gropin’ for what, Mame? I don’t have to make more’n 
one guess to spot what he’s after—” 

“Oh, you don’t know—you don’t know our kind—” 

“Which kind, baby? Guess it’s only nacheral for you to be 
moony and mopey. You'll be yourself agen in no time now.” 

“Three days ago it was God he was groping for. And to-day 
it was me—till I told him I was your woman—” 

“Well, he’s mournful enough to be jest what he is—an under- 
taker’s mute.” 

“T wouldn’t say that. He is the most interesting talker I 
heard in a long time. He’s like some one talking at a cross- 
roads in the Bible—” 

“That’s so, baby? Kinda took with you? Women do get 
religion at their time and sicken for poetics—” 

“Tt wasn’t gospel gush. But questions and questions he kept 
asking. . . . Was God like a tree at noon? . . . And was he 
like the sun at daybreak. . . ? And to-day he wanted to know 
was God like the face of a woman in the gloaming—” 
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The medicine man roared his laughter. “Gosh, what a good 
time you had with that daffy hick—” 

“A woman don’t see anything funny in a groping boy. Spe- 
cially the Bible gropers. I know them. I was brought up on 
the Book—” 

“ Bout time folks stopped readin’ the old Bible. Makes them 
mucky.” 

“Guess it’s all in that boy—he’s big with the Bible—stirring 
in him—like he was going to give birth. I know how he feels. 
Women know. The gropers carry us along as they stumble and 
fumble—” 

“There you go, Mame. A poem’s comin’ on. Diddle and 
fiddle. Grope and mope.” 

“That ain’t funny, Orr. Maybe the lad was right taking you 
for my father. You’re like him—good and all. But like paw 
you think the thing I feel is funny because it comes out in a 
doggerel.”’ 

“Oh, Mame! I only said it for a cod. I like your jingles. 
I work your lines into my spiels, don’t I? They go great. Come 
on now, don’t get glum. I’ll meander down to the barbecue and 
fetch us a ripe side of mutton for supper. And they’s a jug of 
cider under the seat. Look up, baby, how come you callin’ your- 
self a woman—you’re a little dream girl—six months shy of 
nineteen—” 

“You kind of forget—you forget all along—I am heavy as a 
woman inside 0’ me—” 


CHAPTER II 
THE IDLENESS OF DEATH 


DantEL MATTHEWS returned to the undertaking shop. He lit 
the lamps while his employer complained childishly at his 
shoulder. 

“Took you all of an hour to tell the medicine man just one 
word—” 

Edwin Millay was the town’s new undertaker. He took up 
his black derby hat, held it examiningly under the central lamp 
and then fitted the hard hat carefully upon his head. He looked 
around the lighted shop. “Better dust the new casket,” he said. 
“Use a brand new piece of cheesecloth. Do the inside first 
while the rag is fresh.” 

He started for the door, but stopped at the threshold to ex- 
press an afterthought more gently— “I wouldn’t mind, as you 
ought to know, Daniel, only that you knew right well I was due 
to go to Ellery Jones about that loan.” 

Edwin departed, leaving the shop in his assistant’s care. 
“Daniel is special,” he commented to himself, ‘you can’t be 
rough to him no more than you could to a sick girl.” 

He picked his way along the street circumspectly, very much 

like a horse drawing a cart: a strong draught horse broken 
to bit and harness and submissive between shafts. 

After six weeks’ amiable tenders on his part, Deer River’s 
provincial aloofness to an unknown newcomer had not yet 
yielded. He felt like a chilled outsider looking at a warm, 
hearthlighted window. He watched his step through the town 
with the same mincing care with which he watched his words 
with the townsmen. 

He had come from Boston, thinking his bigtownness would 
awe the villagers. He thought his superior education, an extra 
year in High School and another in the Embalming College, 


would win him extra meeds of respect. But this community, 
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though a small one, was selfsufficient and vain: with a swag- 
gering show of enterprise: what of a tannery, a lumber mill, a 
wool-collecting and combing plant, and a sweet corn cannery, 
all gathered together on the river shore like a group of thirsty 
kine. Moreover, being the County Seat, Deer River shone like 
a magnetizing sun upon the surrounding farm units. 

Of all things it was richest in religions. Eight churches 
of differing denominations shot their spires at heaven. These 
arrows of adoration gave a bristling controversial aspect to the 
town’s architecture and conversation. Even the Grand Opera 
House, which canopied nomadic theatrical troupes, aimed a ca- 
thedral bolt at the blue, and was the scene, twice yearly, of evan- 
gelical resurrections. In addition there were dissenters who 
owned not, or needed not, a house of worship. These folk had 
the assurance of apostleship, being loudly fervent in prayer, 
challenge and denunciation. However, upon a single matter 
they all united in agreement. One heritage of hate Deer River’s” 
people held in common, directly from their Anglican ancestors. 
Their assorted creeds and opinions were like small principalities 
and tribes joined in a federation against the encroaching Em- 
pire of Rome. . . . There was not a Catholic Church in Deer 
River, Maineé.?.; 5 

Edwin, passing the Volunteer Firemen’s Hall, shuddered. He 
recalled the bloody boasts of the townsmen on the porch and 
steps of the general store, and in the cubbyhole of the firemen’s 
hall where the illicit drinking was done in this local option 
town. To Edwin these stories were the history of Catholic per- 
secution in America. . . . This town’s folk had been staunch 
supporters of the American Protestant Association, had tarred 
and feathered a Jesuit priest, wrought illwill and harm upon 
Rome with the American Guardians and Know Nothings and 
helped in the destruction of a convent and the desecration of 


the Blessed Sacrament. . . . To-day they were members of the 
American Protective Association, pledged to keep Catholics out 
of the public office . . . and was not Undertaking akin to a 


public duty? He shuddered. 


A little way out of town, Edwin found Ellery Jones’ sprawly 
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barn structure which was his cannery office, private bank and 
home. 

He entered the vastly murky place and waited upon Jones 
with the diffidence of a beggar. The town’s mortgage-master 
kept him standing as he talked volubly about many strange mat- 
ters entirely unrelated to his caller’s business. Edwin listened, 
uneasy at heart. “Another bigot?” 

It was his first experience with the town’s eccentric money- 
lender and so Edwin looked in wonder upon the cocky old man. 
Jones kept up a rapid run of remarks as he worked, like an old 
woman knitting and scolding without dropping a stitch. 

“That’s all we’re here for—to work. What else does the Lord 
want us in His world for—if not to carry on the job of Crea- 
tion!” 

The kerosene lamp hanging from a rafter yellowly lighted the 
old man’s weather-colored face: the buff stain of newly baked 
brick. The skin of his sharp-featured face was drawn taut 
from the cheek-bones until it sagged over the jaw-frame, wrink- 
ling the sinewy neck. . . .Snowgray eyes, quick as winter spar- 
rows, watched under the tufted eaves of his eyebrows... A 
serviceable nose; a funfond yet firm mouth; and bright youthful 
i 

“Tdleness is the dust of death. It gets into your hinges and 
clogs them. Work is life.” 

Under the yellow light the man’s conceit of white wavy hair 
stirred and gleamed as though it were the unfurled banner of 
his vitality. 

“Mebbe, Mr. Millay, you don’t like to hear what keeps us 
old Maine folks spry aud stubborn. I know Jed Selleck prom- 
ised us old ’uns to you. He reckoned us as good-will in the 
bill of sale.” 

Jones sat at work before a high packing case converted into a 
sort of flat-top desk. For a chair he used a barrel mounted on 
- furniture wheels. Although he was deciphering the scrawl of 
the local freight agent’s bill of lading, Jones exclaimed like a 
man bearing witness— “I am awake and alive every blessed 
minute I can be. I witness Creation every day and I’ve got a 
glad prayer for it—‘Lord, believe me, I’ll work like you.’” 
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He smiled upon the bill and then swiftly drove it down upon 
the sharp upright spit of his paper holder, and taking up a new 
piece of work, he continued: 

“Still, this town calls me a burning heretic. Well, I tell the 
Baptists, the Methodists, the Congregationalists, and the hull 
kit and boodle of ’em—‘I put you Protestants all in one lump 
and then yowre only a penny’s worth of God.’ ” 

Edwin Millay shivered at the bigot’s vehemence. 

“T)’you know what I mean?” 

“No, sir—” 

“This, Mr. Millay. All kinds of people are trying to fit a key 
to God’s Truth. There be the Jews, the Catholics, the Mu- 
hammedeans, the Buddha-ists, the Protestants, and if you have 
a mind to listen I'll string out the hull hundred of ’em. Each 
one is jest about one per cent right. Now then, if you'll but 
gather them single per cents together you'll have the complete 
key to God.” 

“Yes, sir—” 

“Well, they get mad and call me an infidel. Guess if they 
knew their my-thol-ogy, they’d be calling me the heedra-headed 
heretic. Hum.” 

As Edwin waited, uncertainly, he saw the old man’s pen be- 
come a poniard as it made pouncing checks and notations; then 
it turned into an engraver’s unerring instrument which entered 
the dollars and cents due; again it danced across the paper 
like a gallant plume as it scrolled a solicitation for trade of a 
Portland jobber; and next it was as definite as shears in de- 
ducting discounts. 

“Let ’em sniff and snort. I’m getting the dunderheads to 
put their soil to sweet corn. I’m finding a world market for 
their sweet corn by using one of God’s revelations.” 

Millay gulped audibly. 

“Young man, a machine is a manifestation from God. The 
machine is the Inspired Word of this time.” 

“Yes, sir—” 

“At first they laughed at my contraption for canning corn. 
Well, sir, the canning process is jest another granary against 
famine—prevents the waste of God’s plenty.” At the very last 
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word, a sudden swoop of wind made the old rafters and walls 
shudder and groan. The lamp swayed, toppling shadows upon 
the impervious prophet. “A September north blow is a warn- 
ing. Gather in your harvests. If you leave your grain on the 
ground the wind will devour it. Waste is want. I pile up little 
granaries. Sealed little larders, these cans. I pile them solid 
and high. They have the strength of the pyramid-granaries 
which Joseph builded in the land of Egypt.” 

His voice rippled over the papers and the ledger, leaped cas- 
cadingly over the rocklike inkwell and ran murmuring into the 
caves of darkness behind Edwin. His tones sang with the un- 
hesitant passion and rhythm of the river at the door. 

The applicant for a loan waited uneasily in a pit of silence 
while Jones reckoned up and down the columns of figures. Thus 
far, Deer River’s private banker and canner had ignored his 
request. The man’s amazing animadversions, his text upon 
work as the purpose of life and his conglomerate religion were 
like a Lenten sermon in a murky church. 

Then the old man dropped, agilely, from his perchlike seat 
and went to stand by the window. Until now Edwin had seen 
him sitting only. The canner was no taller than a boy in 
breeches. Yet Jones looked quite imposing with his leonine 
head, topheavy upon his slight foxlike frame. And Edwin, for 
all his height of six feet two and roundbodied girth and mas- 
sive shoulders, was, like a mountain, conquered by the tiny 
climber’s conviction. 

“And even as the Lord, I use the night to make the reckon- 
ing of the day’s work. The stars are His counters.” Jones 
turned from the window and showed him his full face... a 
conscious egotistical presence. ‘“You’re thinking old Jones is 
coming it over you ’cause you're asking a chattel loan on your 
undertaking shop?” He held up his hands. They were tautly 
humped like turned-down cups in a coffer, brassy cups showing 
denyful backs. 

“Folks hereabouts think I am a little less than a lunatic— 
save such times as they look to me for a loan. I tell them 
to carry on Creation—enlarge the Lord’s work. I tell them the 
earth is the foundation for the Mansion He wants us to build. 
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But it will take a mightier breath than mine to stir them clods. 
There was Mr. Emerson in Concord. He might as well have 
been Baha-ullah in Abeskod, Asia, dreaming of the oneness of 
God, for all Maine knew of him or Thoreau. They are clods 
needing a mighty breath to quicken ’em anew. And I’m won- 
dering if ever they'll get the dirt out of their ears to hear the 
‘Ec-stat-ic Uproar’ when it trumps out.” 

A sharp, decisive blow upon the barn door apostrophized the 
oration, which rang of rehearsal or reiteration. 

“What was that, Mr. Millay? Any one knock?” Jones 
pulled open the wide swinging doors. ‘Now, what’s this?” he 
demanded, as he scrutinized a piece of paper stuck to the door 
with a horseshoe nail. He yanked out the nail and brought the 
paper under the light. “Shut the doors; Mr. Millay, this looks 
like something crazy—” 

Edwin bolted the door. 

“Mr. Millay, does this mean you? Lot of derned tomfoolery, 
Hum—just you listen to this— 

SEM. 

“We know you damned disguised priests. The Eagle Eye 

of Lodge roo2 of the American Guardians Knows All—Sees 

All’ 

“Hum—and look at the signature—a ten-cent rubber stamp 
of an eagle.” 

Edwin muttered. ‘“What’s it all mean—?” 

“Don’t you know, young man? Then how am I to know? 
Nothing but a practical joke, I suppose. The grownup boys 
must play and they make up secret lodges and go round scaring 
people jest for the fun of it. Disguised priests, hum. They 
sure do hate popery even when they’re aplaying.” 

Edwin’s heart pumped furiously. Jones’ little birds of eyes 
became hovering eagles. 

“Can’t mean me—” he said in a dry voice. 

“Pegging the wrong feller?” 

“Can’t mean me—” The last word was a pathetic squeak. 

Jones returned to the makeshift desk and set to arranging 
his papers. 


“Now, Mr. Millay, to get down to your business. Death is 
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idleness ‘less it serves life. You ask me to lend you money to 
bring grand caskets and fancy trappings to Deer River. Vanity 
in death? Jest as foolish as a secret lodge. Dress carcasses in 
silk and seal them up in airtight caskets? Embalm their bodies 
_ and make them unfit for the worms? Cheat God’s soil of the 
best fertilizer?” 

“The security is good, Mr. Jones.” 

“T don’t know if it is. When you bought Jed Selleck’s under- 
taking shop he sold you a list of us old folks and called it good- 
will. The only good-will the skinflint showed you was to die 
a week after selling out and providing his own person for your 
first piece of undertaking.” 

“But, Mr. Jones, his books showed how many funerals he was 
good for each year—on an average. I’m thinking to increase 
the volume by improving the service. Handsome hearse, car- 
riages, caskets and fittings will fetch bigger prices.” 

“As I see it, you aim to enlarge their pride to no one’s good.” 

“Vet, Mr. Jones, regard for the dead is proper—religious.”’ 

“T see no sense to it. Making pretty dolls out of lumps of 
clay.” 

Edwin tried a smile of convinced competence, declaring, “I 
want you to know I am not a man to stand around waiting. 
There’s the side-line. Don’t forget I am taking on the agency 
for the new package food called CHEESE NUTS—FERMENTED 
FORCE. There’s the circular on it where I put it down on your— 
your counter.” 

“T read the throw-away. Another fake victual. Folks’ll eat 
shavings jest because it’s put up in a pretty passel.” 

“No, sir. It’s more than food—” 

“Shreds and tatters. Milled husks. Cattle fodder for humans. 
Take the place of ripe fruits of the earth.” 

Instant comment, persuasively concise, left Edwin in a floun-~ 
dering funk. He did not realize Jones’ resentment was com- 
petitive. 

“A first-class firm is putting it out, Mr. Jones.” 

“They don’t need my money.” 

“T do, sir. You seé—well—the undertaking shop is kind of 
rundown. Um. Want to perk it up. After all—respect for the 
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departed—. Now there’s the Laurel Undertakers’ Supply Cor- 
poration of New York—willing to fit me up for so much down. 
As their letter says, ‘There is dignity in decoration, noble de- 
corum in handsome dress for the deceased—’ ” 

“Catalogue clap-trap—” 

“And I need capital to get the agents started placing CHEESE 
NuTs in the stores in my territory. It’s a fine chance for me— 
exclusive territory. And—and the security is first-class— 
ground, house and contents—” 

Ellery Jones inquired out of his detached meditation, “Was 
it Daniel Matthews put you up to coming to me?” 

“He did that, Mr. Jones. He said I could get better terms—” 

“He did? Hedid? Was it last week the same Daniel Mat- 
thews said to me, ‘Ellery Jones, every dollar you lend out at 
interest wears away a bit of your soul.’ And that from the lad 
who was the only one in Deer River to understand a word I 
said! Called me his teacher—ends up wanting to teach me.” 

“He speaks very respectful of you, Mr. Jones—” 

“He does? And then does he send you to borrow money of 
me—and interest I want and will have—and take another 
nick out of my soul? Mebbe you can tell me why the same 
Daniel Matthews left my factory to go to work for you—a 
corpse tailor? Why leave the sweet-smelling granary for the 
fusty tomb? It beats me what he wants to be an undertaker’s 
assistant for—” 

“In my place he has most of his time for studying.” 

“I kept him studyin’ these past six years. He knows more’n 
any other fellow in town.” 

“Yes, sir. He’s learned. But he prefers undertaking— Death 
is so—er—religious. He says how people in grief show their 
souls—” 

“Moonmush. Mummy moonmush. He’s give himself to 
mournfulness the way another man gives himself to liquor. 
Worse. It’s like loving a foul female—worshiping the harlot 
Ashtaroth—” 

“Oh, Mr. Jones!” the big man expostulated, arching his thin 
eyebrows. “Daniel Matthews! He’s so good and religious—” 

“Y’ll tell you the trouble with young Daniel,” Jones cried. 


ee 
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“He ain’t felt Creation under his feet, nor upon his hands, nor 
in the sight of his eyes . . . nor Creation in the bowels of a 
bride. What is he? I'll tell you—he’s a mystic without mat- 
ter. He’s hankering for a heaven of vapor made out of the 
breath of him that wanted to be the Allness of the Songod.” 

Millay, feeling uneasy under the man’s biblelike intensity, 
withdrew a step. 

“Daniel is losing hold, drifting like the sneaking mist before 
the honest wind. It takes the will of Creation to build His Man- 
sion. And money is the will of work. It’s like passion in love, 
like a child to marriage. Daniel forgets, in the blinding mist 
he’s in, we’re here to continue Creation.” 

The listener’s eyes contracted defensively as against a sudden 
bursting light. He quivered under a swiftspreading sensation 
of evil. Eagles’, lions’, foxes’ eyes glowered everywhere explo- 
sively. Jones seemed like some apocalyptic hybrid creature 
roaming over the warped boards of the barn floor, his booted 
hooves clicking upon the outstanding knots. 

“That’s all now. Ill consider it. Il drop into your place 
betimes and let you know.” 


CHAPTER III 
FORGIVE, INTERCEDINGLY 


Dw the big barn doors part before the wind? And did the 
same quick current seize and sweep him outdoors? He made 
a frantic sign of the cross. Called for help of the Mother of 
God. He was thrust against a clamorous wall of grasping 
mouths. The katydids and crickets, dinning and thrumming, 
sucked upon him drowningly with their sounds. They were a 
sea of vipers loosed upon him by this diabolic Ellery Jones, the 
lion-fox with birds for eyes and the voice of a river and brass 
hands like coffer cups. They were the ninety and nine false 
religions, aided by millions of imps intent upon destroying him. 
Since he was a catechised child he had not known such a sud- 
den swell of fear, imaginatively mounting, swamping him. In 
a second of fright he was able to span, retreatingly, sixteen years 
and find himself again a lad of ten living in a universe charged 
with active demons. 

He waited without the will to leave. In the doorway, watch- 
ing, the monster held him in the circling snares of his eyes. His 
arms were held straight up above his head, the demon claws 
marking the legend painted above the lintel. An eerie white 


light creeping from the treeline made the black letters gape 
out— 


HE WHO SOWS CORN, SOWS RELIGION—ZOROASTER. 


It was only when he heard the hinges croak closingly and the 
bars crunch into their sockets, that he felt released. 

Down to the river lane he shuffled, the lane darkhooded by 
symmetric-spreading black maples. 

Under his feet fallen leaves tinkled like splintering icicles. 

He minded the taste of keen tang in the breeze, glad of the 
promise of the first frost which would silence the droning multi- 


tude living in the underbrush. Now the wind wailed away, 
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leaving the branches still and the dead leaves untroubled. On 
the other bank the tannery buildings looked squatly drooped 
in sleep propped against the masonry dam: its water-wheel the 
snoring rumble of the slumbering creature. Then suddenly a 
light sprang upon him, and a new wind like a shrieking voice. 
There at the bend, a reddish lantern hung from the handle of 
a dirk driven into the bark of a tree. Beneath it a sizeable 
piece of paper, held by a nail, fluttered in the breeze. Ap- 
proaching closer he read: 


EM. 
The Eagle Eye Sees All—Knows All. Death to disguised 
priests! 


And it was signed with the blurred impression of an eagle. 

He felt as though all his growth had fallen from him, leaving 
the tall stalwart man a spavined shaver trembling in the night. 
Then he came to the sharp turn, where the river was rudely 
bent northward by a thrust from the mountain spur. Here 
he saw Bear Ridge lift its shaggy form in a menaceful crouch 

. as if its thick-clustering cedars were bristles of a furry 
hide standing at terror’s end. And then a warm whiteness 
softened and smoothed the ruffled ridge. This was done by the 
full harvest moon, rising over the spur’s crest and shedding a 
downy glow. And Edwin Millay, needing solace, recovered the 
imagery of a night many years back when he stood beside his 
dreamy Irish mother watching just such a September moon 
glorify the ready rows of his grandfather’s farm in middle Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The recollection was good. Good as an unexpected kindness. 


‘The soft balm of beauty drew off the blister of unease at his 


heart. Back there Mother Milligan had called up a lovely like- 
ness. ‘Look, darling, and see it,” he could hear her say now. 
“Easy seen if looked at wantingly . . . wantingly ...” and 
she helped him see it with wooing words. . . 

“Now what’s this happening to me?” He frowned at the 
refunded fancy. This time it was as though his father had 
stepped up to reprove him in his harsh small voice, just like 
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his shortswung but stiff slaps. Now Father was at his side, to 
remind him not to be silly or soft or moony, to attend to busi- 
ness and always keep doing something with his hands. Above 
all he must never lapse into daydreaming out of which he had 
so often slapped the boy back into life. All of Edwin’s boy- 
hood had been a vigilant effort to please ever-watchful and 
critical Father and win his admiration by being sharp in bar- 
gains, shrewd in blank silence, and by never showing sentiment 
or betraying anything like imaginative sympathy. Up to this 
time, his imagination had reposed securely in an iron box. Now 
some kind of a wedge was prying open the lid and letting out 
prisoned pictures to swarm in his memory with soft buzzings. 
It lasted only a short uplifting moment. 

To the practical chap he had become, this sensation of beauty 
was a smelly warning of evil. He knew what was troubling 
him. An unbearable foulness, out of his own self, corrupted 
the breathing air. 

He breathed, in gasps, a prayer of repentance. Called to wit- 
ness his act of ten days ago. He had stolen off to a town seven 
miles north where there was a settlement of French Canadians 
and a small Catholic Church. How abjectly he had kneeled 


through the celebration of Mass. ... What was he hearing 
now? A voice in the trees ... every leaf the word of a 
prayer ... he could swear he heard Daniel’s nightbreathing 


voice and the words of his peculiar vocabulary .. . 

“Mild, Merciful Mother Mary, whisper winningly in your 
voice of tears. Plead for Edwin. . . . Another petal of for- 
giveness burgeons in your bosom, dear Mother of God. . 

Ed is not a backslider. Poor Ed came from clean Catholic 
Boston to the benighted hinterland. He is not another Francis 
Xavier among the helots of the Indies. . . . But just a small 
lad among the backwoods demons .. . tempted by a good 
profitable business. And, frightened for his profits, he put on 
a partial disguise: left off the latter part of his name. Milligan 


became Millay. ... Pleasing, easy sound—Millay. . . . Done 
to outwit local Protestant prejudice ... for, bigoted bar- 
barians would not want to be buried by a Catholic. ... He 


has simply omitted to tell his religion. And Sunday mornings 
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he merely sits through the services in the Episcopalian Church: 
merely sits through them—without taking part—and for busi- 
ness reason only. He has to own to a religion in this town or 
see his business ruined. . . . And say also, softly, for Ed’s sake, 
the Episcopalian service bears a sisterly resemblance to the True 
Faith and has a reminding fragrance of the Mother. . . .” 

And now, as he walked on, there were houses to help him up 
and the lights of the town to show the way, livingful lights of a 
Saturday evening. Then came in clear callingness the victorious 
toots of the evening train from Boston to make the air vibrant. 
More, rimming a corner of the outskirts of the town, he saw a 
gayly bellying glow as from a great hearth. He could hear the 
laughing volleys from the shooting gallery, the roystering cries 
of boys and girls mingling with the brassy music of the merry- 
go-round’s organ and it all restored in him a feeling of life. 
Soon he reached Court House Square, agreeably peopled and 
illumined. He walked between the rows of shays and farm 
wagons, feeling the earthly warmth exude from the hides of the 
horses. Here among the patient harnessed beasts he started 
to grow again. By the time he reached his own shop on the 
crossing side of the street, he was quite returned to his stature 
and matter-of-fact self. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE COLOR OF SIN 


He looked with pride upon the show window. Across the top 
paneled panes the tall angular letters spelled J., SELLECK and 
beneath this name was painted in Old English characters, 
EDWIN MILLAY, succEssor. The last word read sonorously, like 
a title or degree. The boys and girls on their way to school 
liked to intone together, “Edwin Millay, Successor.” The bot- 
tom row of panes had lettered blackly upon them the woeful 
word, MorTUARY. The paint was fresh and this new dignified 
word had replaced the former commonplace advertisement read- 
ing, UNDERTAKER. The adult passers-by showed an interested 
fondness for this appellation for they, too, were impelled to say 
aloud—“Mortuary! Mortuary!” 

The show window was another pleasing prospect. The new 
kerosene chandelier spread a golden effulgence over the new 
casket resting royally upon a catafalque in the center of the 
funeral parlor. Just like a curious stroller, Edwin was tempted 
to draw near and view the splendid affair which the local Meth- 
odists complained of as smacking of pagan pomp and red-hatted 
Rome. Still the whole town agreed that, while the thing was 
sumptuous and magnificent, it was also highly reverential of the 
dead. In fact two old women had bespoken the tapering 
mahogany case with plated silver handles. With shining, grate- 
ful eyes, they had heard Edwin tell how its double zinc lining 
would defy moisture, worms and irreverent rodents, and they 
had looked with pleasurable anticipation upon its cushioned 
sides of lamb’s wool covered with heavy China silk and its 
puffy satin pillow, lace-decked . . . indeed a place of rest after 
seventy years of unrelieved labor. 


Under a spreading palm sat Daniel Matthews. His thin 


black-clad figure was half-collapsed in the armchair as he read 
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with his head bent over a small volume. His straight black 
locks had fallen forward, streaking the high forehead. He sat 
as still as a piece of statuary depicting a prayerful death-watch. 
Edwin observed him with appreciation. His helper had the 
quiet, soothing demeanor so attractive to bereaved people, and 
more, the boy was indomitably honest and loyal and inex- 
pensive, the helper being satisfied like himself with a wallbunk 
for a bed, small wages and fryingpan board. 


“A quiet evening, Daniel?” asked Edwin in a professional, 
measured tone. 

“Fortunately, no one needed you to-night, Mr. Millay.” 

“Well spoken, Daniel. Undertaking must never seem com- 
mercial.” 

The lanky youth placed a marker in his book and shut it. 

Edwin bent over to examine the casket and blew away a speck 
of dust. “Now, Daniel, when some one calls, the first thing 
you say, is, ‘Have a chair, please, madam, or, sir.’ Next, 
you'll say, ‘I will inform the Funeral Director of your arrival.’ 
I think people will like that, don’t you? Death is serious. Cere- 
mony ain’t ever out of place. Nothing like dignity when you’re 
going to ask a price—” He stopped speaking. His ears 
twitched. Carriage wheels ground the gravel road. A horse 
was being called to halt at his very door. He hastened across 
the parlor and made for the door to their sleeping room. 
“Daniel,” he whispered, “receive the callers the way I told you.” 
The undertaker slipped into the adjoining room. 

The little bell rankled with nervous flutters as the shop door 
swung open. A slender elderly woman walked in, uncertainly. 
She carried a traveling bag whose weight made her stoop. 

“This is his place?” she asked. 

“Tt is, ma’am.” 

“Why do you look at me as if you knew me?” 

He smiled shyly. His reply was reticently kind. “Because 
it seems I am looking into the eyes of Edwin Millay.” 

“Oh, that’s it, then. ... There’s something about you— 
Have you the gift of sight—? Yes, he has my eyes. And ’tis 
said the eyes of the Pearces never grow old.” 
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And while she pondered over her own words, Daniel took the 
bag from her hand, placed it in a corner and fetched her a chair 
to sit on near the goods cabinet. His graceful gentleness left 
her unaware of his movements and she asked wistfully, “Are 
you sure now no word was had of my coming—?” 

She slipped into the chair under his curving body, feline 
the quietness of a tree above her. 

He let her cry quietly a while and then asked, “You're his 
mother?” 

She nodded. 

“T don’t believe he expects you. Did you come on the Boston 
train, Mrs. Millay—?” 

“Mrs. Milligan, if you please—” 

“There was a callingness in its cry this evening, Mrs. Mil- 
ligan.” 

“What do you mean? You're a strange one!” 

“The engine’s whistle . . . like a child’s cry. All things are 
His and they have telling voices.” 

Her clear-blue childish eyes examined his face and she asked, 
“Did it tell you aught of my coming—and why—?”’ 

He did not answer, for he had heard the rear door squinch 
open thievishly. Edwin called, “Any one, Daniel?” 

“Yes, your mother. You don’t see her because she’s sitting 
this side of the cabinet.” 

The aging woman rose and walked to the middle of the room. 
No one word passed between mother and son. They stood there 
looking at each other, separated by the kingly bier. 

At first glance there was no resemblance save for the cherubic 
eyes. The mother’s skin was stonily pallid; her face spare, 
like a sad time of dearth. Her small upturned nose looked 
frostpinched and her lips blue and shrunk with cold. Her 
eyebrows were withered wisps but beneath them the chinablue 
eyes were as fresh and unfilmed as a baby’s. She was of fair 
height, but, in the presence of her towering son, she seemed 
frailly diminutive. Her slim figure was caught compactly by 
the short brown jacket she wore. This coat seemed almost 
gay with its velvet collar and generous pearl buttons. But her 
black skirt was sobriety itself, modestly hiding even her boots. 
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The son, looking down on her, had mighty flesh-encumbered 
shoulders, their solidity carrying down to the waist so that the 
hips and haunches looked like those of a ponderous peasant 
woman. His black clothes deepened the boiled-red flush of his 
face. His lips tended to turn in as with a quick intake of 
breath and they held together in the hard thin line of a concealed 
scowl. 

“You might come around and kiss your mother,” the waif- 
like woman said with a catch in her voice. 

“Tt’s just the start you gave me coming so unexpected,” he 
mumbled. “And why didn’t you let me know—” 

“There wasn’t time for that—I was that uneasy—” She 
walked over to him and stroked his heavy-hung face. ‘The 
gift of hearing you never had the way the lad standing there 
has—” 

“I’m wondering what brought you, mother,” he said, shifting 
from one foot to the other, and squinting at Daniel. 

“You ought to know.” 

“T don’t— Are you only teasing now?” 

“T wish I was. But there won’t be rest or peace for me until 
it’s done with—” 

Daniel then spoke in the pause that followed. “I am off 
for a walk.” 

“T don’t want you gone, lad,” the old woman said. “But 
this is a secret—a secret hardly whispered in the nook of your 
own saint’s shrine.” 

Edwin turned his head aside in shame. 

The rankling of the bell, as Daniel opened the street door, 
brought him up. He called after his helper, “Don’t be gone too 
long. I promised the medicine-showman to get down to the 
Fair Grounds and talk over the Cheese Nuts agency with him.” 

“When you’re ready call me,” Daniel answered. “T’ll walk 
up and down the road and remember the reading I have done 
this night in The Passional of Matthew.” 

Edwin drew the armchair for his mother and took a folding 

camp stool for himself, stooping low on his seat, seeming gro- 
tesquely, the small boy at her knee. 
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“He’s a strange lad. Think of him knowing I was your 
mother by my eyes alone. Irish-touched he must be.” 

“Not at all, mother. It’s said there’s a drop of Indian blood 
in his veins.” 

“Let me tell you, there’s something in his eyes which sees 
what we can’t.” 

“Don’t be imagining things,” he chided, “you were always 
one for imagining things.” 

She let her shrunken large hands drop to his knees and held 
him thus while she looked at his lowered face. ‘Edwin, what’s 
this you’ve done? I smell fear on you.” 

“Don’t now, mother, don’t be talking like that.” 

“Let me see your eyes. What have you done? It isn’t your 
sin alone, Edwin. Remember I stole the money—” She took 
his hands between her own, asking pleadfully, ““What reason is 
there to make you disown the honorable name of Milligan? Did 
you change your coat with your name—and your God? ... 
You didn’t! Edwin, I pray and hope you didn’t!” 

“You’ve no call to say that.” 

“Did my stealing the money start it?” 

“Now—now—mother.” 

“Yes, yes. . . . The sin started that winter of the wet wrath. 
Do you remember—La Grippe they called it—the plague which 
made a rich harvest for undertakers? How the corpses lay in 
our woodsheds! piled like so many sacks of taters! Money 
poured into the cashbox! There was even enough for me to 
take some unknown to your watchful father. And, time to time, 
I kept sneaking more. Otherwise, would your brother John be 
a lawyer, your sister Agnes, a school teacher, Theresa in the 
nunnery, and you in your own shop? The stolen money paid 
for all your educations and startings—” 

“You had a right to the money—” 

“It wasn’t mine. Be truthful. When you left St. Timothy’s 
your father sent you to grandfather’s farm to be no more than 
a hired hand. Afraid of his own son taking his burial business 
from him! Did I trick him into bringing you back and let you 
take the ‘free course’ in the embalming college? telling him what 
a fine thing it would be for his own business? I began with 
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theft and continued with lies—and brought you to be a turn- 
coat?” 

“But mother, don’t take on so about nothing at all—noth- 
ing—” 

“Ts it nothing to change an old name known to God? When 
your letter came begging me to take care and address you as 
Millay—what was I to think?” 

“Maybe it was your letters gave me away—” 

“Edwin—Edwin—I am thinking of the peace of both our 
souls—” 

“Oh, mother—it’s nothing—” 

“Listen, boy, listen to your mother. Whenever I was alone 
in the house and quiet come, then there was a whispering of 
the name ‘Millay’—everywhere—‘Millay’—. As though hissed 
agen a traitor. Nor could I shut my eyes at night for the whis- 
perings of ‘Millay’—‘Millay.’ A sneaking English softness of 
lies and tricks. ‘Millay.’ And it haunted me at every turn. 
‘Millay’"—‘Millay’!” 

“That’s like you, imagining things—” 

“T put it off and kept it from me best I could until the 
strangest thing happened. Began the week gone yesterday.” 

“What, mother?” 

“Three strange birds came every morning to wake me. Gray- 
gloom time they came. Three yellowgray birds. Yellowgray 
the color of moldering sin. These three came every day chitter- 
ing on the sill, pecking and flapping the window—” 

“Mother—mother—what are you—” 

“The chittering became a keening—dire to hear, Edwin!— 
dire to hear! Leaping mad like lost souls beating off their grave 
clothes.” 

“Now, mother!” 

“And their keening moaned, ‘Millay’—‘Millay— Keening 
and leaping mad—‘Millay’— But no sooner did I say in my 
mind, ‘I will go to him who’s taken a turncoat’s disguise and 
lost his religion,—the birds flew away. . . . And here I am— 
looking on your face and see there—” 

“Easy, mother, for pity’s sake—” 
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They were sitting far back in the shop in the shelter of the 
cabinet, their talk as whitely spun as the shroud linens in the 
drawers. She did not tell him until the very last about the 
omen cast by the cross atop St. Timothy’s. His own father ~ 
was the sexton of this Church, standing athwart their house 
and shop in Boston. Its immense cross, being for a moment 
caught between a sunstream and a bleak cloud, cast the sprawl- 
ing image of a gibbet upon the flagstone just under her window. 
It was seen with her own eyes and told in her own voice... 
yet, it was not his mother he had to deal with. Where was 
the waifwoman? so wistful, so filched of flesh by time and 
toil? . . . Agnes Milligan loomed as a vengeful messenger arch- 
angel invoking Judgment . . . denying him wombright, maternal 
relief. 

Yet, now, upon coming close, in the one second of being off 
her guard, his head found a mother’s breast. The evil of the 
earth contracted her wings: they were mother’s arms again. 

And the scorn and spleen of her blame were poured over 
the bedeviled bigots who had brought her boy to the brink 
of jeopardy. 

He trembled inwardly. He had not told the whole of his 
wrongdoing, restrained by a terrifying vision: his mother back 
in Boston, entering the first confessional, telling all the grievous 
sin and bringing down upon himself—perhaps irrevocably—the 
curses of priests. Let matters wait. He would sell out, go to a 
large city, establish himself in a Catholic community and get 
right again with God. He would know what to do. Give gen- 
erously to church funds. Offer a forest of mass candles. Win 
in devious ways due indulgence from that power lurking in the 
dark unknown, which could be put off and placated by priests 
properly solicited. 

His thoughts were now comforting and quieting. The bosom 
of his mother was a sanctuary against pursuit and punishment. 
He was not unlike a child burying his head deep in the bed- 
clothes, finding in warmth an escape from darkness. 

He sat up at the abrupt rankle of the bell. Daniel faltered 
near the door, as in a vestibule of considerateness. 

“The time will soon be past for going to the Fair Grounds.” 
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“You are right, Daniel. Come with me, mother. It’s a pleas- 
ant walk.” 


They walked part of the way in a truceful silence. He kept 
her upon his arm, close. Fear must not find him again. He 
could face the American Guardians with his mother who was 
like an archangel. 

“You are sure, lad, there’s nothing else?” 

“Why, not at all, mother.” 

“Just your not telling any one your religion and changing 
your name? Is that all?” 

“What great sin is there in keeping your faith to yourself—” 

“Oh, a fearful sin, son. Make amends soon. Do, my 
darling—for the peace of both our souls, do.” 

“Tt will take no time to get things started. Then I'll sell 
out for a fine price and leave this bigoted town with my curse 
on it.” 

“And mine. But mind you, Edwin, it will not be enough.” 
She brought him to a stop under a tree. “Is this Dan Matthews 
a Catholic?” 

“No, mother. . . . Not that I know of—” 

“But there’s a religion he was born to—” 

“He’s like that Ellery Jones I told you about, friendly to all 
faiths and belonging to none.” 

“He’s half a Catholic . . . seeing as he believes in the Good 
People.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Tt’s in his eyes. Watch him—he’s like a tree bent over 
listening to voices none of us can hear.” 

“True, he’s a queer case but kindly and honest.” 

“Edwin, wait now. Don’t be pulling me on. Let the medi- 
cine faker wait. There’s a wonderful way to win us for- 
givance—” 

“What do you mean, mother?” 

“T mean the same Daniel Matthews. Will you save him 
from the damnation his ignorance of God will earn him? Then 
his soul will lift up your own. You'll be spared your sin for 
bringing a new flower for God’s garden!” 
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“Please think, mother—do you know what would happen if 


the town found out—” 

“Enough, Edwin Milligan. Always afraid of something or 
tother. . . . Ed—Ed—a new soul—will make your own soul 
born again, fresh and clean and pure in his.” 


CHAPTER V 
FERMENTED FORCE 


SaTuRDAY night, the weekly carnival of shopping for the 
countryside . . . also the last and gala night of the County Fair. 
Daniel had been instructed to keep the shop open so that the 
people returning from living gayety might be regaled with 
“death’s decorum and decoration.” 

The persuasive chap who ran the medicine show asked Edwin 
and his mother to bide a while. He had a last spiel to make 
and hoped to dispose of his remaining dozen bottles of 
Solomon’s Secret. Thereafter he would go with them to 
Millay’s shop and examine the merits of Fermented Force, which 
he said was a better selling name than Cheese Nuts. 

Edwin and his mother waited stolidly on the scruff of rising 
ground a little to one side of Applegate’s wagon. All around 
them thronged farmfolk and townspeople, intent upon their 
harvest-time holiday. Edwin looked like a bulky elm and his 
mother like a withered poplar, both snagged of branch and 
bough, standing forlornly in a murmuring, dancing cornfield. 
Indeed the Fair Grounds teemed and reeked of pregnant plenty, 
crops and children. The carousel was the unceasing cycle of 
life’s orgy, bearing and borning. 

In midheaven the barren woman of the skies glowed for a 
seasonal moment with the color and warmth of the flowering 
mood of love, fruitriperound and yellow. Mother Milligan 
turned her glabrous face to the moon’s false pout of conception, 
sniffed the cold wind creeping from the hedge of pines. 

“An early winter’s on the way,” she said. ‘Smells like cellar- 
fog? Uh-um—another winter of wet wrath! Ed, this town 
will do rich by you. Wait till the wet wrath strikes the bigots. 
Frost—to-night.” 

“Be still now, mother, he’ll soon begin.” 


Four purring kerosene flares lighted the brightly painted 
45 
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wagon. Yellow letters leaped out of the scones of black,. 
announcing: 


SOLOMON’S SECRET! 
THE MIRACLE MEDICINE! 
FREE LECTURE FOR MEN ONLY 
PISHA PASHA, THE FAMOUS HOURI! 


The rear of the wagon was fitted up like a miniature stage. 
The backdrop consisted of a crude but fervid picture of the 
Court of Solomon, showing the patriarchal lover in the midst of 
his boundless harem. 

A gathering of men had already formed before this hectic 
scene, and others soon swelled their number when an oriental 
pipe of a sort began to bleat and whine callingly. To the right 
was a lowcurtained alcove. The audience stirred with interest 
upon seeing a dancer’s head and bust show above the drapery. 
The rest of her person remained hidden from view. The pipe’s 
notes issued faster, at which Pisha Pasha’s shoulders began to 
twitch, then heave and shudder. A drum rumbled mournfully 
in lame accompaniment to the pipe. The dancer began to 
sway and shudder from side to side, very slowly lowering her- 
self, until she disappeared from view. Upon the instant, the 
professor himself was in the center of the stage and the mongrel 
music stopped. 

The professor had a trick of holding his right hand over the 
people’s heads as from a compellingness of superior stature. His 
ascetically lean face went well with his rdle of eleemosynary 
healer and adviser. He produced with his left hand a quart 
bottle which he held under a flare to make it shine ruddily 
enlarged. 

“There it is, folks,” he said suavely, “red as the blood o’ life. 
Jest a moment. Gents up front, don’t be hogs. Move in. 
Give the other fellers a chance. Thet’s better. Now friends, 
it’s a free lecture but I warn you, one and all, it’s only for 
the ears of men. I warn minurs, females and the incumpitent 
of mind and sense to withdraw, vanish, retreat and sukey.” 


Orr Applegate often used a word of his own coinage for 
emphasis. 
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“Here it is, in my hand, one of the marvul-lous discoveries 
of the age—Solomon’s Secret! The secret of this infalluble 
strength resturer is very simple. Solomon’s Secret has the 
puwerful elemints of your own body’s life cells!) —The magic 
murphumumez of life! The world’s greatest doctors worked 
fifty years—fifty years, gents! They worked in the immense 
labur-a-tories of the Miracle Medicine Assusiation on the shores 
of the Queen City of the Great Lakes and discuvered the chemi- 
cal makeup of the cells in each and every one’s of us bodies— 
the millions of magic murphumumz! Ancient Egypt knew the 
secret! King Solomon in his Temple knew the secret! Say, 
the Wise Man of the Proverbs had mighty good reasons for 
lovin’ life and wantin’ to keep fit in fine fettle. You bet— 
a thousand lovely reasons—a thousand beautiful wives to do 
his duty by. He wasn’t agoin’ to leave his passiunut princesses 
to other fellers. Would you? Gents, the secret of the magic 
murphumumez died with Solomon. An’ for hundreds of years— 
men feeling life slippin’ from them, or fearin’ a loveless old age— 
men dreamed of the ancient nustrum which kept old Solomon 
fit as a fiddle! hale and hearty! true an’ loyal to every wife! 
An’ friends, thanks to the enturprise of a great sceentific insti- 
tution, the selfsame Miracle Medicine Assussiation, Solomon’s 
Secret is revealed agen to each an’ every one of us in this quart 
bottle—at the measly price of one dollar or three for two 
dollars—”’ 

Edwin nudged his mother’s arm. ‘“There’s the man _ for 
Cheese Nuts,” he said. ‘See the way the people push to get 
a bottle of the red stuff. Our Applegate is a crackerjack can- 
vasser. He’s the man I need.” 


Applegate reappeared shortly in street dress. He extinguished 
the kerosene torches, pulled forward the doors and closed up 
the stage. He then helped the oriental dancer to alight from 
the front of the wagon and came forward with her to join the 
waiting man and woman. 

“The wife,” said the professor succinctly. 

“The mother,” imitatingly enunciated Edwin. 
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The group exchanged “How-dos” and proceeded towards the 
town. 

The dancer wore a full cloak reaching to her feet. She 
walked with slow laborious steps. The men took the lead, 
talking together with agreeable animation, and they soon left the 
slowtreading women trailing behind. At the crossroads they 
waited for them to catch up and at this point Orr Applegate 
informed Edwin with comradely confidence,—‘“Don’t say any- 
thin’, but the lady is in the family way. Ready to drop the 
kid most any time now.” 

Edwin clucked sympathetically. He looked awkward and 
wished he had the worldly finesse to face such a confidence with 
easy, casual competence, just as it had been imparted. 

“Yes,” the showman went on to declare, “it’s hard lines in my 
business—kinda gettin’ on my nerves, too. But she’s a good 
gal: [ll say that for Mame.” 

At last Edwin thought of something to say,—‘That’s life,” 
he muttered. 

“No,” ejaculated Applegate, “it’s hell.” 

By this time the ladies had drawn quite near and the subject 
was dropped. In the vibrant silence they heard the mother 
reprove the wife with friendly caution, “You had ought to know 
your time better than that, my child.” Whereat Applegate 
winked and Edwin uttered a short, self-conscious chortle. 

When they came to the shop they found Daniel putting up 
the shutters. However, the funeral parlor still remained fully 
lighted and Edwin watched for the effect the ornate coffin in 
all its glory would have upon the showman. 

“Simply magnolious,” exclaimed Applegate. “Grand, glitterin’ 
and gorgeous,” he continued in a rhapsody of circus-poster 
alliteration, grasping Edwin’s hand in congratulation. “Say, 
I’m downright pleased to meet a merchant who knows how to 
style a set. But it’s wasted here. Beauty for beasts. Go to the 
big cities. You got idears. Clear out before you fall into a 
dumb doze and get covered with flies.” 

“There’s no flies on me,” Edwin said ruefully. 

The young wife sighed heavily. 

“You better have a chair,” suggested the mother. 
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“Don’t care much if I do,” the lean-faced young woman 
replied. “It’s no joke doing the kootchie twenty times a day 
and being in the family way.” 

“You're derned right, Mame. Joe Miller never put that in 
his prayer book.” 

Daniel placed a chair for the trembling dancer. 

“Thank you there, young man with the prize Adam’s apple,” 
said Applegate joshingly. “I seen men with less ’an that ask 
for a job as a freak in a sideshow.” 

Edwin fell to tittering. ‘Now Daniel, there, you don’t mind 
a little good-natured joke?” 

“Young man,” said Applegate pompously, “you needn’t tell 
me you never used Solomon’s Secret. I see it in your walk—the 
way your shoulders droop—I see it in your pasty cumplexion— 
manhood is failin’ you jest when it orter begin. I recummend 
a bottle a day for thet boy.” 

“Thank you,’ Daniel said quietly. He brought chairs for 
the others and then went to stand in a waiting position with 
his back to the goods cabinet. 

“Daniel, bring the thingumajig that came with the Cheese 
Nuts. You know, the machine. Also fetch out a box of the 
stuff for the folks to nibble, and the circular.” 

Applegate, enjoying the center, declaimed largely: “TI’ll look 
into this prupusition even if I am about to leave for winter 
quarters. Marcus Gellis, king of freaks, wired me he’s got 
the cutest Chinese girl with four legs for me to show. The 
Furmuso Vinus, Royal Slave of the Empuror of China, The 
Only Woman in The World with Four Perfect Legs. Think of 
it, ladies and gentlemen, what a marvul and mystury of nature 
and incul-cul-ible divine delenquency—the favorite houri of 
Cathiy with four limbs, each one lovely, perfect and gifted 
with the light fentestic. Thet’s agoin’ to play the dough, ray, 
me for Orr Applegate this winter.” 

The young dancer’s face looked girlish and wan above the 
black spreading cloak. She gazed downcastly at the floor, her 
eyes averted from the casket close to which she sat. As the 
showman spoke her form rippled quivers and a little moan 
found a way out between her tightly held lips. 
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Edwin, densely undiplomatic, looked around and asked, 
“Daniel, has a kitten got in?” 

The young woman blushed and closed her eyes out of sheer 
mortification. Mrs. Milligan promptly called to her son,— 
“Shut up your nonsense, Edwin. There’s no kitten here.” 

In any event the machine that Daniel brought served as a 
saving diversion. It was an affair with handles, wire ropes, 
and weights. 

“What’s thet?” demanded Applegate. “I thought you was 
marketin’ a food. Folks don’t eat hardware.” 

Edwin smiled with boyish delight. ‘“That’s what makes 
Cheese Nuts different. Now, sir, I’m going to let the circ’lar 
speak out for me. You're an orator, Mr. Applegate, and I 
suggest you read it aloud to the folks.” 

“Hand it over,” said Applegate heartily. He took the paper 
in his hand, spread his feet apart balancingly and then began 
to declaim: 

“‘ “Cheese Nuts is the greatest discovery and invention of the 
age. The Food Lexative. It nourishes, stren’thens an’ cur- 
rects. It contains the fer-mented qualities of cheese; the oils, 
juices and flavors of fruit: and is as crisp and tasty as a nut. 
It is the ideel food for civilized man. It is cuncentreted, pre- 
deegested, and peletible. It relieves every distress of the in- 
testeenal trect. While it feeds the body it cleenses the bowels. 
A stomach cure and a satisfying food at the same time! Cheese 
Nuts was discuvered after a careful study of the anthrup-o- 
lugical history of mankind’s stomach. For ages we walked 
on all fours. Consider what a complete change of position will 
do to any apparatus. Cheese Nuts is the ideel food for the 
stomach carried in an upright position. Moreover the muscles 
of the ab-d-u-minal area do not receive enough exercise—which 
they got naturally when man walked on all fours. Therefore 
with each and every package of Cheese Nuts is sold the Famous 
Ab-du-m-inal Muscle Builder, a system of pull-weights which 
is sceentifically adjusted to exercise each and every one of the 
ab-du-m-inal muscles. The calculated exertion upon the shoul- 
ders and biceps, drawing the turso forward, brings into play 
every muscle of the ab-dum-inal wall. Therefore the combuna- 
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tion of Cheese Nuts and the sceentific ab-dum-inal exercises—’ ” 

His voice had risen to a shrill peroration when a wild, bitter 
scream from the dancer halted him. They all watched the 
pale quavering girl in silence, feeling astray in the anti-climax 
that came on the liltingly assuring and messianic optimism of 
the circular. 

“What’s the matter, Mame?” the orator asked, a little an- 
noyed by the interruption. 

“Tt’s nothing, Orr. I’m sorry.” 

“T tell you, it’s a whole lot,’ Mrs. Milligan said. “Your 
time has come. What’s more, girl, that wagon ain’t a fitten 
place to be confined in—” 

“Madam,” said Applegate, “I see the party of the first part 
seen fit to take you into their confidence. What would you 
recommend out of your vast and exalted experience?” 

The old woman hesitated before the grandiloquence of the 
speaker. “Well,” she said finally, “a doctor, and a fitten place.” 

Apparently the dancer was finding it more difficult to control 
herself. Her eyes seemed to sink deeper into her head, almost 
despairingly, and a captive moan gurgled at her lips. She 
raised a hand wearily to beckon Applegate. He came to her 
side and lowered his head to her faintly whispering mouth. A 
moment later he straightened himself, assumed again his stagey 
manner, saying, “Folks—dern it all—Mame was for havin’ 
a beautiful church weddin’ soon as we got to her home town. 
Nothin’ else. Wasn’t you, Mame? She’s a great one for 
pump’n cercumstence. A dreamer, friends, a poetiss what’s 
known the pride o’ print in the Boethboro Saturday Banner. 
An’ here we are, caught short like. The baby’s comin’ an’ we 
ain’t attended to thet there detail. If one of you folks will be 
good enough to call the handiest minister to do the splicin-—” 

Daniel asked in the heavy silence——‘“Shall I call Parson Tib- 
betts?” 

“Yes, yes, if he’s acceptable to the parties—” Edwin answered. 

“Maybe it’s a priest they’d be wanting—” suggested his 
mother quickly. 

“The nearest one a good seven miles off—” 
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“Fetch the parson, my lad: any branch of the Protestint faith 
will serve this outfit—” 

Daniel started off at once. 

Mame sat with her head lowered, her hands clenched in the 
cape. Mrs. Milligan bent over her and whispered: “Why are 
you holding out? Holler to heaven and back again. Cry the 
pain that’s in you. ’Twill do you both good. And I’m think- 
ing, you’ll need the doctor ahead of the minister.” 

The girl was no sooner thus encouraged than she released 
peals of screams and strangely savage outcries, frightening 
Edwin. 

Orr Applegate asked, his tone chastened, “Is it as bad as thet, 
sweetheart?” 

Mame in answer dropped to her knees as if to crouch away 
from her agony. She held onto the hands of the old woman 
as if trying to draw her to herself as a shield. 

“Edwin!” called his mother, “run for a doctor. Don’t lose 
a minute now, run quickly.” 
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Parson Tibbetts, scared and sad. A mountebank and his 
dancer. A scarlet medicine which trifled with the intent of God. 
A young woman who ribaldly manipulated her person for the 
entertainment of men. Scared and sad ... fumbled, coughed 
and delayed. 

Edwin arrived with plethoric Dr. Rumford. The physician 
took in the scene with glum eyes. He stepped over to the 
crouching girl and looked at her grimly, like an old, weary 
watchdog. Something like a growl came from his pursed mouth. 
Old Mother Mitligan understood him, instantly, and asked, 
“Shall I put up water to boil?” 

“Yes,” he said gruffly, following her into the rear room. 
There was no upper story to explore. When the doctor saw 
the two rude bunks used by Edwin and his assistant he grunted 
his disgust. He returned to the funeral parlor, looked angrily 
at the fancy casket and called the men gruffly to get busy. 

“Take that derned gewgaw off the platform.” 

Daniel and Edwin tenderly lifted the coffin from the cata- 
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falque, the undertaker wondering what the physician might be 
up to. 

“Now you men, get out,” he then commanded. 

“Dr. Rumford,” said the parson in a falsetto voice, “I was 
called to marry this woman and man.” 

“Your mumble-fumble blather can wait. She can’t—see her 
—she can’t. Get out—” 

The physician threw his coat from him to the floor: a meaning- 
ful gesture of emergency practiced by country doctors. Rum- 
ford was as distempered as an aging Boston bulldog. He turned 
squarely upon the young pastor who still kept his place although 
the others had hastily withdrawn. 

“Come, parson, you’re in the way.” 

Mame on the floor uttered a sudden cry. 

“Suppose she dies, Dr. Rumford, and the child lives—” 

“Bosh—get out, you idiot—” 

“And we leave her without—and the child nameless—” 

“Please, please do something for me—” cried Mame clutch- 
ing the doctor’s hand. 

The physician helped her to rise and got her to crawl upon 
the catafalque. 

Mrs. Milligan bustled into the room. “Doctor, Edwin says 
there’s lots of linen gauze in the drawers.” 

“Cut up plenty,” he ordered curtly, spreading his instruments 
upon the edge of the catafalque. 

For the young clergyman the silence that ensued was an evil 
defiance. He saw the expectant mother stretched out, aban- 
donedly. The disagreeable looseness of limbs mocked the mys- 
tery of birth, the austerity of the pyre. His teeth were on 
edge, from the grating noise of shroud-gauze being ripped. To 
his mind there was something monstrously immoral in this use 
of the coffin platform and grave vestments. It was a double 
defilement. The next moment found him fleeing the room 
as the doctor doggedly set to work. 


CHAPTER VI 
IMMACULATE NORMALCY 


In his place on the small back porch Daniel felt every tremor 

of the house’s activities. Sometimes a moan crept up his spine 
—‘New York!” Mame dancing before multitudes who mocked 
her obscenely. . . . And her contortions on the catafalque . 
a dance of deathdriven desire. . . . “New York!” A moan as 
of music: and the beech tree, straight as a lily in the moonlight, 
shuddered in a dance. . . . He wanted to take his thoughts from 
the dancer. Her face in pain was the sky overcast, her body 
was the riven earth after the fall plowing. He looked upon 
the cold clear sky to forget ugly, hot pain . .. and fell to 
musing. . . . “Shameful because ugly? . . . Tells God’s reason 
for keeping Creation behind the curtain of the unknowable? 
O, ugly: even the animals at their time go to hidden places. .. . 
What suffering: to see and feel every turn— Why do I prowl 
in a manured field? There’s the pure sky, clean and cool. 
Can IJ take its measure under the span of my fingers? Am I 
a universe in my own self? A million worlds circulating in the 
universe of me? O, if I only knew what I believed. ...A 
hill heaved up with hurt: her body. To-night my feet are glued 
to the ground by droppings. Why am I trying to pray in an 
outhouse? . . . Some one waits in the woodshed . . . waits. 
. . . The sinner has a gown of garlands. The saint a robe 
of frozen dust: the color and smell of decay and death? .. . 
In the woodshed she waits wantingly for us both. . . . Matty 
Sands waits: her body is like a sheaf of corn . . . and the wood~ 
shed is Edwin Millay’s granary on Saturday night... . The 
dancer’s eyes are a blue meadow.” 

The door at Daniel’s back opened a meager crack’s worth. 
Mother Milligan whispered like a breathless courier. “It’s a 
boy.” Her voice swooned away in the stillness. The door 
closed cryptly again. 
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“Did some one talk, Daniel?” 

“Tt’s a boy,’ the sentinel repeated quietly from his nook. 
It seemed to mark the end of his watch. He came down the 
few steps, walked along the straggly path back of the woodshed 
and was lost from sight among the trees. 


“Where’s he off to?” Millay wondered. The engrossing events 
of the evening had made him quite forget, until now, his cus- 
tomary Saturday night appointment with ‘a certain party’; mean- 
ing the woman who trysted with him in the woodshed. He 
watched the pastor who walked up and down briskly to dispel 
a chill. Ed wished the minister and Orr were out of the way 
. . . The woodshed called in every creak of the meaningful wind. 
Lowery clouds crept across the horizon, stalking the moon. 
The air turned palpably cold; it clung to the waiting men’s 
clothes like a frosty mist. Edwin tasted its piquant flavors, 
crisp, crunchy snow and peppery sleet, promising a feast of 
another winter of wrath. Even so, as his appetite and avarice 
tingled, he saw the woodshed in lureful waitingness. In the 
magical moonlight, and because of the need of his desire, the 
small sordid structure looked like a lovely arbor of assignation. 
No doubt the “certain party” had already arrived by way of 
the little door facing the tangled birch-weed patch. He could 
fancy her in the tracery made by moonlit chinks,—a bustious 
female heavy-hipped. Nor did he want to see her taperingly 
lissome. His desire was amply ambitious and he drew her life- 
size and full-toned. But her face was not a fact, having so 
little to do with the thing. And to-night was to have been 
their third coming-together. . . 

Mattie Sands was laundress to the town’s bachelors, and, 
when properly approached, became in other ways privy to their 
persons. She did not act like a common woman: never seemed 
a small-town strumpet. Her very uncouth appearance and Jum- 
bering gait served her as a cloak of discretion. Edwin scarcely 
regarded the affair as an amour, lovely though it could be for 
a few lighted moments: rather, it was an essential to his bodily 
wellbeing and comfort-——like his Saturday night bath and change 
of socks and underclothes. He had the plain man’s point of 
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view, never morbid. The moderate ministrations of a woman 
was for the ease of his body, in the nature of a health precaution, 
to keep him from going stale, nervous or seedy—or eventually 
sterile. It didn’t annoy him ever as a wrong—rather ’twas 
one of those inevitable sins promptly and properly confessed. 

“__he back in a minute,” he mumbled, “got to see if the 
shutters are fast—right back—” 

So he went around to the front, made a technical gesture 
of examining the fastenings and then took a circuitous route to 
the place of spindly birches. Surely enough, Mattie Sands 
waited behind the woodshed. 

“Tt’s you?” she greeted him. ‘My, what a start I had a few 
minutes back.” 

“You did?” 

“Ves, Mr. Millay,” she began, keeping her voice a hoarse 
whisper, “I had a scare.” Mattie never presumed familiarity. 
She behaved like any wife of this community, remaining formal, 
even after bedfellowship. “What a scare, sir! Some one 
grabbed holt of me from behind. The arms was too skinny 
to be yourn—” 

“When did this happen—” 

“Just a few minutes back—” 

Edwin looked around him nervously. 

“He’s gone now. What a start he gave me, though. But, 
whoever it was, won’t try it again in a hurry—not with Mattie 
Sands. If I didn’t feel his warm, sniffin’ breath on my own 
face I’d think it was a sperit. No, he was more like a pulin’ 
calf snootin’ for the cow’s teat. Anyway, I pulled myself 
around, holdin’ me as he was, and I put my hands to his 
throat. Never in all my born days has my fingers felt such 
an Adam’s apple as that fellow had or maybe it was because 
I squeezed it out like. One good choke from me and he laid 
loose of me quick enough. Then off he ran through the trees 
like a lowin’ calf.’ 

“Can it be Daniel?”’? Edwin considered with himself brood- 


ingly; “and they say ‘still water runs deep and will drown 
you.’ ”? 
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company at the house.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE DISGUISED PRIEST 


Upon his return Edwin found his mother, the parson, the 
doctor and the medicine faker gathered around his catafalque. 

He drew up close. There were the straw mattresses, taken 
from his bunk and Daniel’s, bedding the dancer, and their 
quilts covering her. Certainly he had never considered such 
employment for his catafalque. But he could not help reflect- 
ing that it made, rather, a handsome confinement couch. It 
was low and wide and the young woman lying in the middle 
looked right pretty with her pale face and faintly smiling 
mouth. He looked up and found Daniel sitting in a far corner. 
The lad held himself huddled like a shivering sheep, his face 
turned to the shelter of the near wall. 

Applegate was talking—— “Look at her. Pert, pretty and 
pleased. Who wouldn’t be? A bouncin’ boy all her own and 
him called Richard after her father. Mame was always a 
body to come up smilin’s And now we'll settle that there 
detail.” 

He bent down and lifted the girl’s hand, removing a wedding 
ring from her finger. 

“You see, gents,” he said, clasping the circlet, “we was 
always prepared for the occasion, havin’ provided ourself with 
the hymeenal band. Parson, will you kindly proceed—” 

A sharp rap on the shutters. Edwin hastened to answer, his 
heart thumping rapidly. What a night! After all the excite- 
ment—now the supreme thrill—a burial job/ 

He opened the door. At once Dr. Rumford barked, “Shut 
the door. We don’t want a chill for any one of us, let alone 
the patient—” 

Edwin pulled the door after him. There was no telling in 
the dark who the caller was, for the man stood with his cap 


drawn down almost to his nose and his coat was turned up to 
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his chin. Even his voice was muffled. . . . “Some fellers want 
a word with you—they’re jest down the pike—a minute’s walk.” 

Edwin hesitated. And the man said, “Better come peaceful 
and willin-—'less you want to be fetched—with a rope ’round 
your neck.” 

“What do they want with me? I’m a stranger here—what 
have I done?” 

“You know—” 

Then a voice from across the road—“Number Seventeen.” 

“Present.” 

“Bring the Accused to the Committee, Number Seventeen.” 

“Better come and answer, Millay,” said Number Seventeen, 
“Ef your conscience be clear you’ve nothin’ to fear.” 

“All right.” 

It was a short walk to Jones Turnpike. Edwin realized 
this strange summons was related to the mysterious messages and 
wondered why he didn’t resist and run back to the people in 
his shop and call his mother to scream down these bigots. If 
she were only with him he wouldn’t be afraid. 

In an alcove, made by an overhanging boulder and screen- 
ing cedars, six men awaited them. They formed a half-circle, 
standing silently, wearing masks like thieves: handkerchiefs 
drawn across their faces below the eyes. They all carried long 
staves upon their shoulders. 

“The Accused!” announced the messenger in a solemn voice. 

“Call the roll,” said the leader, who was distinguished by 
three eagle feathers stuck in his derby hat. “Committee of the 
Watch and Ward, attention!” 

The men tolled off their numbers. Then the spokesman ad- 
dressed Edwin, ‘Answer to the charge, Accused.” 

“Answer!” cried the men in ritual response. 

“Are you a priest in disguise?” 

“No—no—” exclaimed Edwin. 

“We know what we know. Papery’s tricks don’t fool us. You 
have come to mootilate Protestant bodies. You're a priest 
playing undertaker so’s you can do your dirty work on our 
corpses and sell us to. the Devil—” 

“What are you saying—” pleaded Edwin. 
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“The Eagle Eye Knows All—Sees All.” 

“The Eagle Eye Knows All—Sees All,” the others intoned. 
“Knows All—Sees All.” 

“T don’t know what you’re even getting at—” the accused 
expostulated. 

“No use pretendin’. You know derned well. We'll dig up 
Selleck’s body and show you—” 

“What—” 

“That you’ve circumseized him, you scoundrel.” 

“What!” 

“The Eagle Eye Knows All—Sees All.” 

A hearty laugh insulted the grave proceedings. Ellery Jones 
carrying a shotgun across his arm stepped into the circle. “I 
ain’t got eagle’s eyes but I can see a lot of tarnation idiots. 
Stand easy now and Ill count you off, not with my squirrel gun 
but by name. You're standing on Jones Turnpike—named after 
my grandfather that fought in the Revolutionary War and you’re 
answering to me that fought in the last war to keep this nation 
one and free. You’re persecuting this feller on account of his 
religion which is his private business and none 0’ yours. I know 
you Hen Saunders that’s done all the talking. You’re the 
Postmaster and have you been trifling with the U. S. Mails to 
spy on a citizen’s belief? That’s a Federal offense. I know 
you Martin Tighe—you’ll not get another extension on your 
mortgage so’s you can fritter your time away annoying peace- 
ful, hardworking people. Leave this boy alone or I’ll have the 
law down on every mother’s son of you. Now get to your 
beds, and next time you want fun, play skittles or dominoes.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE SECRET BAPTISM 


For a time Edwin was quite convinced that this same Ellery 
Jones planned his ruin even though he had saved him from the 
Guardians. You couldn’t tell with these Yankees. They were 
deep and tricky and money-mad. Jones’ method, no doubt, 
was, first, discourage trade, and, then, foreclose the chattel loan 
he had made the morning after the set-to with the American 
Guardians. It was plainer than a pikestaff and smellier than an 
open cesspool. Wasn’t the old devil pointing out to anybody 
he could get to listen, that a decent burial was silly and wasteful. 
Again, what a to-do he made over the birth of a baby in his 
shop. He said it was a mighty moral lesson. 

“Serve the quick instead of the done!” 

Pretty soon Edwin thought he saw the goal of the old fox’s 
scheme. Hadn’t he gone to the town’s Councilmen and pro- 
posed that they convert the undertaking shop into a hospital? 
His purpose was sharper than the nose on his face. . . ruin 
the business and grab the property for a song under the hammer 
and then sell the place to the town for a hospital! Maybe he 
was putting up the American Guardians to drive him out of 
town! 

Meantime his place was indeed like a congested hospital. 
Mother slept with Mame and the baby on the catafalque. Apple- 
gate slept on the floor in the rear room while he and Daniel 
used the bare bunks. The jackasses roamed everywhere. Ellery 
Jones talked them all blue in the face and when he was done 
Applegate orated until they were purple. Daniel was mourn- 
ful glum and hardly uttered a word save when he was alone 
with that dissolute dancer. Mother was indefatigably after 
him to save Daniel’s soul and make sure of his own, warning 
him that the hussy was doing something to the boy: it was 


in his eyes and in the flutter of his fingers. . . . Mother Milli- 
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gan accused Ed of being a cold-blooded, unimaginative Yankee. 
It hardly mattered that he was of pure Irish stock. In her 
opinion he was colorlessly Catholic as though the snows and 
winds of North American reaches had chilled away the warmth. 
and paled the hues of a faith born and nurtured in Southlands. 
. .. There was always a terrible fuss and pother every time 
the baby so much as mewed. His undertaking yard looked cheap 
and undignified because of the presence of the gaudy van. 
Parson Tibbetts came every afternoon to preach to the lost 
dancer and Daniel, in a quietly quarrelsome way, contradicted 
him. Then Dr. Rumford quarreled with Applegate over the 
bill for his services, fifteen dollars. The showman offered in 
payment a case of Solomon’s Secret. Wild talk: the law or the 
horsewhip! Settled by Mame’s whimpers. . . . Mother took to 
being properly scandalized by the way Dan stared and stared out 
of his corner at the bedded dancer and the way she looked softly 
after him when he moved about the shop, fetching and carrying 
for her. And other times she caught them talking together, 
strange talk of poetry. Implicitly immoral. “Edwin, we’ve 
got to save that boy.” 

At last, after two disordered weeks, the dancer and her baby 
were stowed away in the van and the gaunt prankful asses 
finally harnessed. Applegate drove off grandly. He swore 
eternal gratitude in his high-pitched voice, promising to make 
Edwin’s fortune should he ever come to the city where he 
really belong with his big ideas. And Daniel, too. . . . Mother 
Milligan went back to Boston. Her cold face plainly told him 


his soul would remain frozen until the thaw of spring. Sell out 
he must and escape. 


The weeks passed slumberously. Most times he felt like a 
cabbage in the cellar. The snow snuffed out all sounds. It 
seemed as though the whole community, except Ellery Jones, 
had retired to hibernation. There was neither life nor death. 
The winter of wet wrath did not arrive. The death rate re- 
mained contrarily low and quite unsound, statistically speaking. 
The sore of his sin reeked without the balm of profit... . 
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Daniel drawing pay and provender. . . . No need for a helper. 
Kept him on... hoping to win salvation ...a substitute 
soul-soldier sparing him the wars of purgatory. Daniel listened 
with the forbearance of a tree. . . . Edwin was sorry his re- 
ligion was so muddled a memory of his childhood. Fear rather 
than faith. O, for the persuasive gift of a Paulist missioner 
with which to tell the willing young man the allness of authority 

. and how much like a nun was Dan, chastely conditional, 
absolving and consoling him womanlike with soft, soft words. 

There was Ellery Jones’ loan. The man began to supervise 
his affairs, possessively. Invaded his house nightly with 
demoniac theories. 

The old canner loved Daniel, the love of the devil for a par- 
ticularly precious victim. Jones came every evening. Brought 
strange tracts, periodicals, pamphlets and books from which 
he read aloud alluringly. 

Edwin lived in a crazy house of religions and discoveries, 
the search for the Hundred Per Cent God. 

He feared to step out of the house lest the Guardians sand- 
bag or shoot him in some dark spot. Through the snow- 
bound months he listened to Jones’ talk and unwillingly learned 
about a new upspringing of heresy named Christian Science . . . 
and another science . . . sponsored by a mad chap called Dar- 
win... dispensing with God entirely... . Evolution... . 
And, incongruously enough, master and disciple sought the lost 
clue to God in something they called “the missing link!” Next 
came another American creed of recent revelation. The Mor- 
mons. They were the ones who settled a new Holy Land on 
the shores of another Dead Sea. There they enforced God’s 
ordinance of polygamy and tithes with righteous fire and 
sword ... and scored another per cent? More thrilling were 
their reports of a miraculous naptha engine which would early 
equip all humanity with seven league boots and at last give 
the beasts of burden their Sabbatical year. Speed would 
bring the peoples of the earth together in the oneness necessary 
to the discovery of the complete God. . . . And so on and on 
and on! . . . He wondered, listening to them, upon the fiery 
mysteries of Zoroaster; was terrified by eerie Egyptian trans- 
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migration of souls and Swedenborg’s four-dimensional visions. 
Their fervent readings and talks made it all living-real. . . 
even the whimsy wisdom of Confucius and the fragrant parables 
of Lao-tse, all smelling of an apricot orchard . . . and then 
suddenly sprung, detailed news of chemical experiments to 
create life independent of divine aid! . . . Inwardly, he writhed, 
knowing that his unprotesting silence to these readings and dis- 
cussions and delvings for per cents, was a swelling sin. How 


they stuck in his mind .. . he was bad at memorizing... . 
Devil’s glue. . . . There wasn’t anything else to do . . . yes, yes 
. as you say . . . greatest clue to God, electricity! Flowed 


from Him! Yes. No. Yes. No. Upon this current master 
and disciple meant to send the first potent prayer. Another 
time Edwin found himself floundering in the dusty visions of 
a mad camel-driver, in the next moment he was swiftly spun 
around and returned to the American scene of dervish Holy 
Rollers, sex-abstemious Shakers, Theosophists, Bahais, and 
Quakers . . . all probable per cents. . . . Then to be hurtled 
to a wind-swept crag of Sinai. Witness the shattering of the 
Tablets. Ten times ten. One Hundred Fragments—a jig saw 
puzzle forming the true Picture of God. . . . The next moment 
they were reading from the speeches of one, Ingersoll, who 
tried to destroy faith in all religions and denied and derided 


God! Then was this Ingersoll also a prophet? ... Yes. He 
served to dispel deception, although deceived he was himself. 
. . . “All things are God’s.” . . . Devil’s glue. . . 


The tracts, pamphlets, brochures, periodicals and books ac- 
cumulated on the shelf ahove Daniel’s bunk. It distressed Edwin 
to see him refer to them inveterately . . . and muse and dream 

. . and even fall into whispering trances. . . . Was his substi- 
tute soul being brought from out his hands? There was his 
own dream to carry him beyond the unmitigated meagerness 
and hearty hatred of Deer River. Orr Applegate wrote sum- 
moningly, “Go to the big city, friend. It is the place for a 
man with big ideas. I’m here with the helping hand for the 
man who was my friend in need.” 

He roused himself instead to write to his mother to send him 
the best Jesuit and Paulist appeals to the ignorant... . He 
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watched Daniel’s face eagerly as the lad read the Catholic writ- 
ings, hoping fervently for them both. . . . What joy then to 
learn, that Daniel, wayfaring among religions, had inclined 
towards Catholicism and to hear Daniel read from his diary 
comments upon and quotations from Augustine and Origen. 
How this mere boy could be as profound as a doctor of theology, 
explaining the attraction of the Catholic Faith . . . that it had 
transmuted the finest of all former beliefs, Jewish, Hindu, 
Greek, Persian, Roman and Egyptian, and was as realistic and 
mysterious as every manifestation of existence. 

Then two nights he heard him cry out in his sleep, “Virgin 
Mary! Virgin Mary!” But the third night the boy moaned 
in a dream and whispered beggingly as for mercy,—“Virgin 
Mame—oh, Virgin Mame!” 

And was he to draw hope also from that dread night of the 
secret baptism of Daniel? O, what a dread, dread experience 

. an awesome ceremonial. . . . A vial of holy water in his 
mother’s hand . . . obtained from a certain red-nosed priest, 
obtained for an emergency. . . . Daniel asleep in his bunk: still 
as a dead one. Edwin held a candle . . . fearful as though it 
were a Black Mass he was helping at . . . his mother’s ghostly 
whisper. . . . “He’s the same as an infant. No leave is asked 
of an infant to save its soul? Easy now,—we’ll baptize him 
readyclean for God—” 

The holy water was a gleaming pool in her palm. Flustered 
like sparks over Daniel. The voice of mother . . . strong, deep 
and solemn, like a priest’s. . . . “I baptize you in the name 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

As Daniel’s eyes flickered whitely he caught the flaming wick 
between his fingers, snuffed it out and fell deep, deep into the 
dark, the silence streaming over him, fit to drown him. 

Was the baptism really binding and Daniel’s soul saved to 
him? There was strange proof. He remembered well the green 
glow of last week’s wintry dawntime. Wakened by no sound, 
yet he found Daniel kneeling by his bunk waiting to confess 
something. Poor, tortured lad. Surely, the beautiful power of 
baptism brought him to confess . . . queer religious words— 
“J dream of my destiny. I am appointed .. . save I sully 
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myself. .. . And I was tempted .. . but the lust was not in 
my heart, nor in my mind . . . the lust was in my hands”... . 
Then it was Dan that had grabbed hold of Mattie Sands! 
Poor, poor boy. . . . It was so cheering and comforting to have 
some one to pity and feel affection for. 


CHAPTER IX 
A WAITING WOMAN WITH A SPREAD GARMENT 


SURELY enough, it was old Ellery Jones who bought out 
Edwin’s place . . . driving a close trade . . . the undertaker 
getting nothing but a cancelled mortgage. Edwin sat by sadly 
as he watched Jones and Daniel take the three beautiful caskets 
apart and make a bed of the wood. He watched the canner 
scrape the lettering off the window and paint a new legend on 
the panes— 

COUNTY HOSPITAL 

Men murmured at his audacity. Where’d he get the authority 
to establish a county institution! But Ellery went around and 
had a private talk with each county official and a few days later 
the place was sold to the county—establishing the first county 
hospital in the State of Maine. Taxpayers muttered. Rumor 
said that Ellery threatened to call loans and mortgages and 
in that way saddled the taxpayers with an expensive luxury— 
a hospital no one wanted. Another rumor said Ellery Jones 
said a hospital was needed to mend limbs and heads broken by 
crazy American Guardians. 

Anyway, Ed was glad to be quit of the bigoted town. His 
place had been boycotted . . . undertakers from other towns 
had been called to care for the few burials . . . every one was 
convinced he was a disguised priest. He planned to go straight 
to New York and join up with Orr Applegate in a Cheese Nuts 
scheme which they discussed in sundry letters. He noticed 
these letters were in the handwriting of the letters received by 
Daniel from Mame, the dancer—funny letters discussing poetry 
—travel—the wonders of the city. . . . Edwin was quite sur- 
prised that a decent fellow like Daniel should undertake to 
correspond with a married woman, though the letters were 
innocent enough, as he knew from reading them when Dan. was 


asleep. 
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Edwin hated to leave Daniel behind . . . like leaving his own 
soul in pawn with the bigots . . . and the boy secretly baptized 
and all . . . and so interested in the Catholic religion. But he 
didn’t like the way the boy was experimentally hospitable to 
all religions . . . recalling a certain bewildered girl in his neigh- 
borhood in Boston, a girl who was put upon by many cruel 
lovers for her general gentleness ... yes, the same giving 
gentleness. Still, it wouldn’t be right to leave Dan behind .. . 
hadn’t the boy stepped out one night in his nightshirt and bare 
feet to face the Guardians when they came rapping on the 
door and windows shouting, “We don’t want priests.” Dan 
spoke to them in an easy friendly voice. “I wish you fellows 
would stop in and talk it over. There’s no need to sneak and 
spy.” And they called him an Indian traitor and went away.... 

Dan said he wanted to try New York. . . . Ellery Jones urged 
Dan to make a pilgrimage to the big city and discover a livelier 
sensation of God in that vast assemblage of people who lived 
in walled ways upon the manna of the machine... . 


Late in February Edwin and Daniel arrived in New York. 

They were respectively, twenty-six and twenty-two years of 
age. 

They spent the first hours examining the city. Edwin saw 
a mausoleum metropolis. Daniel walked in a world of temples. 
. . . Soon Edwin began to hum. Ina little while he was giggling 
with hysterical joy and relief. Everywhere: Catholic Churches 
bristling like fortresses to defend the true faith. He shook the 
foolish fear and domination of Deer River from him. His 
shoulders broached his clothes broadly, his head lifted proudly 
and he was like a man come into his own land. 

On Lexington Avenue they stopped before a wide-bosomed 
church. Edwin looked into the warmly welcoming oval win- 
dows: good eyes with the many hues of fondness and forgiv- 
ance: good eyes. He led the way in, using the little door at the 
side as though it were a rift in a motherly mantle: or perhaps 
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it was a cloud they broke through, for they alighted upon a 
sunset held captive in a net of shadows. 

In the pews there was a sheltering gloam, sheer blue-black 
veils to hide them from all consciousness. The altar shone 
white and shapely, like a waiting woman with a spread gar- 
ment . .. or, like a spraying fountain in a sunken garden. 
The same eyes in seeking did not see alike for two emotional 
moments. 

Beneath the spreading whiteness Edwin knelt . . . bathed 
and scented with his own tears and contrition. Daniel crawled 
to his side; all given in ecstacy to the song of design, mood of 
sense, and orchestrated architecture. .. . 

And when Edwin awoke from his reverie he found Daniel in 
his arms, sobbing and quaking... . 

Edwin came out into the world again, quite restored and re- 
freshed. Daniel walked at his side, clinging to his arm, spently 
ravished. 


They were advised by a policeman to take the elevated rail- 
road to get to Applegate’s Park Row address. “Pin up your 
pockets when you get down there,” the officer gratuitously ad- 
vised. 

On Park Row near Chatham Square they found the ‘““Mam- 
moth Museum” at the number given in the medicine man’s 
letter. 

The place smacked of Orr’s overripe oratory. ...A gaudy 
grotto of blocked canvas huefully painted—green serpents with 
flame eyes, rosy, bustious nymphs caught athwart aggressive 
fish tails. Phallic fun. Entrance, engaging, enticing. Blown 
with oilcloth banners, slick glaze of unctuous call picturing a 
google-eyed girl adorned, drapingly from the torso, with four 
lovely limbs. Four and fatfelt: count ’em as you caress ’em, 
even as Edwin did. Four plump Black Crook legs. And she 
was also shown with a pouting breast, her waspwaist told tight 
in a Chinese corset: authentic Celestial concept like pickled 
mice feet. Arrowshaped posters made this blareful boast: 
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Now! Now! Now! 
TWO WOMEN IN ONE 
THE DARLING WITH FOUR LEGS 
TWO WOMEN IN ONE—FOUR LEGS 
to Cents 
No Women or Children Admitted 
Positively 


And, strangely enough, in the midst of all these gay pennants 
and pictures, there hung a dusty swinging wooden sign an- 
nouncing in deep black letters: 


BEDS 
Ioc 
Hot Water 
MEN 
ONLY 


The elevated railroad’s iron grille divided dingy lodging house 
and color-glitter. An unseen hurdy-gurdy made rapid song, 
panting like a man with galloping consumption. In a gas- 
lighted booth sat an indistinct man fumbling at the wicket... . 
Lo, Orr Applegate became counterpart of a swinging door. High 
hat tilted back on his head. He major-domoed a heavy knobbed 
cane, a persuasive bludgeon. But his coat! Oh, his coat! 
Edwin’s eyes muttered admiration. Deep fur collar, and bushy 
fur bands at the wrists. He, so grandly officious: strutting, strut- 
ting: small man spreading himself. Orr raised his wand and 
spoke to the gathering men, “Step right into the prosseenium, 
gents. They’s no charge for the art exhibushun. Free. Free. 
See the Furmosa Veenuss—two women in one. This wondur 
womun is lookin’ for a husband. Here’s your chance, boys, to 
get two women for the price of one marriage license. You won’t 
need a har-reem—get wise—double trouble—rubble bubble—two 
—two women in one. La-la! La-la! Legal adooltury—moral 
adooltury—two women in one.” 

Daniel and Edwin watched from the covey of a signboard. 
When Orr’s sizzling spiel was done and the half dozen loiterers 
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lured into the museum, the ballyhoo called to the mummy in 
the ticket booth, “Goin’ ter breeze, Abe. Feed in the stall. 
Back in no time.” A few steps brought him face to face with 
his Deer River friends . . . a vociferous welcome: 

“You coupla cures for sore eyes. Shake, pards. Shake. Abe, 
here’s the best boys in the world. Friends in need an’ all that.” 

Edwin’s eyes glistened. He whispered. Applegate said, 
“Sure,” and led them into the museum. 

The interior was bare except for a small platform. A single 
gasjet lighted the unadorned pinewood throne of the Formosa 
Venus. She was a frail girl of little more than ten, with the 
yellow pinched face of a Malay child grown consumptive in 
confinement. The spectators stared hard, clung to the rail 
around the platform, determined no doubt to get their money’s 
worth. It was no fake: they could see that. She had four legs. 
Her dress was open at the back and they could all see, plainly, 
two shriveled limbs, crossed upon each other, growing upon her 
back. Anyway, exaggeration forgiven because expected, it was 
no fraud, even though the extra limbs were revoltingly dessi- 
cated and the child’s body in all scrawniness exposed. And she 
was no dancer, nor a beauty, nor attractive save in a des- 
perately perverse way, so they stared in fascination and felt 
that they all had their money’s worth . . . and went away to 
snicker about it to their friends. 

“Come on, boys,” said Applegate, “I'll take you right home 
to the missus and the kid. Mame’s a wonder at scarin’ up the 
quicklunch. Let’s go, lads.” 

In the street Daniel asked, moodily, “Is it right, Mr. Apple- 
gate—” 

“Stow the mister, mate. Call me Orr. We’re pals—friends 
in need an’ all that—” 

At which the three men stopped to clasp hands and then 
Daniel put the question. 

“Ts it right to show the little girl’s misfortune to men? And 
how sick and sad and lonely she looks—” 

“Now, Dan,” said Applegate, “you’re new-like to life and 
I don’t blame you for. askin’. But don’t you go and feel sorry 
for her. Why, Dan, our freak scout found her on a small wild 
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island in the Philippines. Playin’ in the mud she was and 

stark naked. And we only show a little of her backside. Sceen- 

tific exhibition, at that. Very educational. Besides, her folks 

got a good price for her. She was saved from growing up to be - 
an ignerint savige. She can read and write and is mighty civi- 

lized and a Christian. Her soul was saved twelve times that 

I know of.” 

“Still, Orr,” Daniel pleaded, “It does seem cruel to keep her 
on a platform all day and show her off that way—her sad little 
body and twisted little extra legs—” 

“Now, now, boy, thet ain’t the way to see it. It’s God’s will, 
ain’t it! He made her, didn’t He? Where do we get off to 
question His works? Mebbe it was His pu’pose for her to be 
an object lesson. You and I can’t decide them things. Mebbe 
He wants folks to look at her and realize He can make us the 
way He sees fit and proper. What do you say, Ed, you got a 
good head on your” 

“Yes, Daniel,” counseled Edwin, “you got to see God’s will 
more practical than you do.” 


- “Land sakes,” exclaimed Mame upon seeing the visitors. 

Edwin considered her attire most brazen. A rumpled print 
wrapper, gayly florescent in design, the sleeves rolled up to the 
shoulders leaving the arms brightly bare, pinkbright. Only a 
public dancer could be so bold. Yet it was pleasing to see how 
her eyes and face brightened upon seeing them: and, really, she 
blushed before Daniel. 

On the table stood a deep basin in which a nude baby was 
splashingly at its bath. 

“Boys, they’s Rick his-self,”’ said Applegate, tickling his son’s 
ribs. ‘Whoa, you rascal. Don’t be showerin’ your one and 
only father. Set still now or you'll wiggle into thet dish of 
bread puddin’. Richard! behave! Meet your two godfathers. 
’At’s it, gurgle, gurgle. ’At’s right. They seen you into the 
world and a heap of trouble you was, too.” 

Mame spread a towel in her lap, rolled the baby in it and 
pummelingly dried him. In a jiffy she had the child dressed 
and seated at the table in a highchair. A few moments later 
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they sat down to a hilarious supper, with a neighbor’s child re- 
cruited to make several trips to the corner saloon for sundry 
scuttles of lager ale for their rough and ready meal. Even 
Richard, six months old, took little sips of the beer. 

It was graciously arranged for Edwin and Daniel to sleep on 
folding cots in the kitchen until they got settled in a place of 
their own. 

Then Applegate asked them to visit their old friends the 
jackasses, who were hired out to a fruit and vegetable dealer 
for the winter and whom he did not neglect for a single day. 

But Mame said, “Let Ed go if he wants to, but Dan looks 
all give out. Let him set still and tell me the news of Deer 
River, if ever there was such a thing.” 

Dan did not answer. He sat effacingly quiet, drawing, feeling 
completely the sunsoft splaying manifestness of Mame’s body. 
And he was helpless, his limbs sunk in the warm lassitude of a 
swamp. He could hear his spirit speak in anger against the 
betrayal. This woman was the sole goal of all his coming to 
the city. . . . He sat still . . . ravished strangely by reproach: 
and all surrendered—just as he had been before the altar, 


CHAPTER X 
‘NEVER SPEAK OF IT” 


Dan sat by the window. His eyes sought the East River, 
two blocks away. Edwin and Orr talked. He didn’t mind 
them. Mame ironed. She distressed him. ... How every 
vestige of his soul’s disturbance was instantly forgotten in the 
rhythmic play of her supple body, as she stroked the iron across 


the board . . . a tree in the wind. 

He watched Mame, he told himself, because he was lonesome 
for Deer River. She recalled it for him. ... Mame. Tree. 
Wind. ...No.... The City. Din. Dust. <A disappoint- 


ment of din and dust. Yes. City. Where was there a single 
manifestation of Ellery Jones’ miracle of the machine? He had 
wandered the week out in visiting factories, mills, power plants, 
engine rooms and where not. Din and dust. 

Of all the wonders in New York, none could compare with 
his discovery of the spiritual career of Father Isaac M. Hecker, 
the Yankee rebel priest who founded the Missionary Society of 
St. Paul—the first American Catholic order . . . the famous 
Paulist Fathers. 

Now he asked himself, making ready for his letter of report 
to Ellery Jones and to keep from thinking back again with his 
eyes to Mame at the board— “Shall we continue God’s job 
of Creation on a huge treadmill within prison walls? I dream 
of the perfection of peace. I dream of downs and flocks. 
Orchards. Fields of grain. Singing waterways leaving their 
hidden reservoirs in high woodlands. A mountain is temple 
enough. Why this turmoil and fury of ‘Creation?’ Please read 
the books and diary of Father Hecker. His credo of personal 
perfection is the nearest approach to the Throne.” 

And now he recalled, to be truthful, how his schoolmates had 
hated the weary monotony of pastoral peace and longed also to 
escape the hardships of chores and crops. . . . At every turn he 
met them in this thousandfold town, children of the soil who had 
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abandoned the land and its heritage and tradition for the 
delusion of din and dust. His first impression of New York 
—a gathering of countryfolk at an endless carnival, drunk on 
the wine of God’s elements . . . drunk with draughts of steam, 
gas and electricity. Outward happiness, inward death. City— 
delirium. Industry—destruction. Activity without aim—just 
greed’s ambition—aspiration without purpose. A treadmill cre- 
ating only din and dust—delirium and destruction. .. . 


The neighbor’s boy thrust himself into the room. ‘Want 
me?” he asked. He was like a dog who dodged about fearing 
the leash. Orr dispatched him doublequick for a can of suds 
and then took the poker and buried it in the heart of the coals 
against the beer’s arrival. Did Mame glance over her shoulder 
towards Daniel? Strange, with the flash of the bluegreen feel- 
ing of her eyes over him, the river vessels mooed like cattle 
lowing their souls to the evening ... and the board she 
worked at was a meadow stile. He could feel the stir of 
early robins among the willows and alders along Deer River, 
for she was talking to the baby dandled on Orr’s knee... . 
It was nothing else, he kept deciding, nothing else, other than 
that she had a way of reminding him of Deer River for which 
he was fair homesick. Better, then, for him to turn his mind 
upon the life of Father Hecker, recently deceased. It was to 
his mission for non-Catholics that Daniel was drawn nightly, 
and even afternoons after jobhunting was done. The Paulist 
Community House did seem to shine with its founder’s schina 

. and have the peace of a mountain glen, uplifting him away 
from the corrosive clamor of the city. . . . He found easeful 
assurance for himself in contemplating the former Protestant’s 
pilgrimage among many faiths, in his poet’s personality and 
in his idealist’s perseverance. He began to feel a disciple’s 
fervent desire to imitate the master and this grew out of a kin- 
ship with the priest’s own youth. In his pocket he carried 
for frequent perusal Hecker’s little book, Questions of the Soul, 
and he meant now to turn to the marked passages and memorize 
them. . 

But the songful stirring among the willows along the river 
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reaches, was, really an awakening in his own heart. So seeing 
Mame pause in her work to listen to Orr’s harangue, he found 
himself listening, too. : 

“Ed, kinda lay low, first off. Pay expenses. Stick to the 
new job. Get to know the town and the suckers before you 
start to operate.. The Cheese Nuts crowd is a bunch of crooks. 
I tried them. A close corpuration. But their idear is grand.” 

“You bet, Orr.” 

“Have your own corpuration, I say. Get the gravy yourself.” 

KYou het 

“They’s deep wisdom in the Cheese Nuts idea. But how to 
go them one better and cuter? It’s got to be somethin’ in 
between the church and the cemetary. In between, see—? Ed, 
I’m aimin’ to sell health. But how? how? In between the church 
and cemetary—somethin’ they must have, must do—Americans 
are the religious-est people in the world. And Doc Liam says, 
‘America’s spiritual pain is an unlocated belly-ache.’ He knows, 
all right, he does, souse that he is.” Applegate sat before 
the kitchen coal range in his stockinged feet. His suspenders 
dangled down at his sides and served as a fascinating toy for 
Ricky whom he kept on his knee. The rest of his lounge attire 
consisted of a woolly undershirt and trousers. He chewed a 
cigar and spat regularly into a spittoon standing between his 
feet. The baby apparently kept his parents’ hours. The room 
was cheerfully warm, and Edwin and Daniel found even its 
disorder made for comfort and reassuring friendliness. Mame 
hummed over her ironing. She passed among them every little 
while, stopping always to say something pertly goodnatured and 
to place a spready kiss, most unhygienically, upon the baby’s 
laughing mouth. 

“Mame’s been sort o’ down in the mouth of late,” Apple- 
gate observed, “but you boys comin’ sure perked her up. 
Nothin’ like friends, eh, Mame?” 

At last the boy arrived with the tin pail of beer. Applegate 
removed the poker from the curl-flamed coals and sent the red 
hot iron sizzling into the beer. Every one, including the mes- 
senger and the baby, received a helping of the “cured brew,” 
as Applegate called it. 
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“Say, boys,” he said, wiping his mouth after draining his 
glass, “if I had my way I’d put good beer in every American 
baby’s bottle. Look at the Britishers. Thet’s my stock. They 
brought up their kids on mead and ale. Finest manhood in the 
world. Look at ’em. Boss of the world.” 

“That’s so,” assented Edwin under his breath. Daniel merely 
tasted his drink and put it away to take the baby in his lap. 
Mame flashed him a knowing, impish smile. 

“Tll bet anything dogs and kids all take to you,” she said. 
And Daniel thought of how commonplace remarks were careful 
disguises against eavesdroppers, remembering their many un- 
concealed talks together. 

“Ed,” said Orr, pausing to examine the big fellow’s face, 
“T figger you to be Irish. And if you want the best tip in this 
burg—get in right with the Irish.” He stopped to take a long 
drink of beer right out of the pail. ‘Ever notice? Tastes better 
thet way. Take a swig. . . . And your man is Jack Sheedy, 
remember thet, Ed. Take your business to his saloon, vote 
his men and play up to him. He might not look it but he’s 
one of the boys that’s runnin’ this town. Why, Ed, this might’s 
well be the Irish Republic our friend Doc Liam is always harpin’ 
on. In this town if you can’t be Irish the next best thing is to 
be Jewish.” 

“Why, Orr,” said Edwin swellingly, what with having plenty 
of beer in him and the puff of racial domination, “I am Irish— 
way back, through and through.” 

Then Orr, turning to Daniel, said playfully, “And as for 
you, Danny, my boy, with thet nose and them dark eyes you 
could pass for Jewish.” 

Daniel looked up with a start, asking seriously, “Do you think 
so? The Jews were God’s Chosen People until they refused His 
True Hundred Words.” 

Daniel stopped. He saw that Mame alone listened. She 
had turned from her work to hear him speak as she held the 
hot iron poised above the crinkled apron. Edwin and Orr were 
engaged with drawing beer into their glasses, each one, first, 
ceremoniously swingirig the can round and round to make the 
suds rise and sing. And so Daniel finished his thought to the 
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girl who waited willing to hear him, even with shining, eager eyes. 

“Ellery Jones believes the American Indian is one of the Lost 
Tribes of Israel.” 

“Why not?” demanded Applegate in dismissal by seeming 
assent. “I heard it claimed the Irish was, too.” 

Edwin and Orr returned to a discussion of a Cheese Nuts 
idea of their own. Mame put away her ironing and took a 
chair beside Daniel. She whispered to him because Ricky was 
beginning to go off in his arms. 

“Do you see the dream in his eye, Dan?” 

“Make the appeal to the eye and the heart,” announced Orr 
suddenly. ‘It’s got to do more than cure cunstipation. Give 
’em vim and vigor. Muscles. A big body to look at with pride 
and to please the ladies with. Think of the slinky bodies we see 
all around us. Stoop shoulders and narrow. Suppose we show 
them how to pick up? Vanity thet’s our ace in the hole. 
Vanity. ‘Sex appeal’ is what Doc Liam calls it. Thet’s the big 
drawin’ card. The spavined males and females which want to 
get sex appeal. What a line that Doc Liam throws. Liam is 
chockful of wise stuff, which he calls psy-chul-ogy. A good 
word. Learn it for your lectures on your new job. Liam 
got you thet job and he likes the word. Spring it on him once 
in a while. Psychulogy. This Liam says the horns on the 
stag is sex appeal. Let’s give our boys big muscles. Ha! ha! 
Gosh, won’t they pay to learn to grow the horns of happiness— 
ha! ha! and pay often. And the women will want busts and 
hips for sex appeal to draw the horns on themself . . . yea 
... yea. ... Let’s remember thet and mooch aroun’ until 
we get the idear thet’ll put it over . . . sex appeal—huh— 
huh—” ending in a songful whisper. 

The baby slept in Daniel’s arms while he and Mame muted 
their talk together against the crescendo of Orr’s oration. To 
the ballyhoo his notion of sex appeal was newborn out of his 
mouth and he fondled the prodigious idea lovingly with his 
tongue and lips... . 

“Is that the dream that’s deep in you, Dan?” she asked. 

“I haven’t told any one, Mame. There’s Indian blood in me 
and Ellery Jones calls it the ‘Seed of David—” 


* 
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“Why do you stop, Dan? There’s a meaning to it that you 
are keeping from me—” 

“Tt’s so hard for me to speak of it. I don’t—” 

“But you can tell me, Dan, you know you can—” 

“It’s not mine, the dream, it’s Ellery Jones’....A new 
manifestation of Messiah . . . a new vehicle bearing God’s Seed 
in David’s lost descendant, the American Indian—” 

“Do you mean, Jesus born again—” 

“And mind you, Ed, we’ll be doin’ somethin’ for the people. 
They'll get joy out of theirself and give it to others. We'll 
give the stags their horns! Psychulogy. Great word. Wish 
I knew it before—” 

“Mame, Mame, please never speak of it—” 


CHAPTER XI 
WHY GOD WAITS ENDLESSLY 


Mame knew there were all kinds of ways for making love to 
a woman. She had experienced more than a few in her own 
time. Daniel’s was surely the strangest. 

She saw him lave the baby in gently pouring caresses. Again, 
she knew his eyes unfailingly found every bit of her... . It 
seemed even wrong for her to notice it. His act was so private 
and personal. Misty summer rain was the sense of him the 
times he stood over her to put the baby in her arms. Should 
they be alone, then the eager eyes came with the delicacy of 
a sunray, warming their way through her clothes to find the 
sympathy of the living skin. And it was also like walking 
in the sun without clothes, to move about the room before his 
sensitive gaze. Physical pride and pleasure, too. It was a pure 
happiness he gave her, and new. Sometimes his eyes were unwell 
and withdrawn hidingly. 

Mame’s medium height was helped by the lengthening lines 
of her slenderness. But distinct and remarkable, like two 
perfect fullblown fruits upon a mere sapling, were her pear- 
shaped breasts swelling with milk. Her hips were girlishly 
emergent and her stomach, not so much as mentioned in an 
undulation. Her shoulders were a little better than a boy’s 
for being narrower and rounder. But the head of her was 
womanly: a white, narrow brow accented by the turban of her 
black hair with its reddish sheen. The throat was free of 
unneeded flesh and well suited to the clear color of the lean 
boyshaped face with its frail, child’s nose. Best of all were 
her eyes: young, brisk in their grassblue light of a June meadow 

. and her red, red small mouth, wishful of smiles. 

There were ten days, altogether, in which the newcomers had 

slept in the Applegate kitchen. In the beginning the compli- 


ment of Daniel’s rich but reverential love was quite enough. 
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. . . She remembered the bruises of brusque, greedy lovers. 
She remembered how the warmth and glow vanished with grati- 
fication . . . and the physiological chill as after a bolted meal. 
. . . So it was good, now, good to bask in the unfluctuating 
brilliance of the brazier of his eyes. 

Still, it recalled, contrastingly, her wretched experiences with 
the males of the Kerosene Circuit until romance came to the 
rescue—her first meeting with Orr Applegate. The young stage 
aspirant had listened spellbound to the master mountebank. 
. . . His bland indifference had incited her. She had followed 
him around from Carnival to County Fair. It had suited her 
special vanity to belong to the brilliant ballyhoo. — Ar- 
tistic appreciation and attraction. It had seemed as though 
adulation and service of an artist, a shining commanding public 
figure, might permit forgivingly her debasement. It had hardly 
seemed necessary to love a man, just so the man was an out- 
standing Someone, a special personality, set off, distinguished, 
different. She had run away from her placid, rather cheer- 
ful farmhome in order to become a special sort of Someone 
herself. Her running away was for no classic reason of abuse, 
monotony or overwork. Her parents were kindly-doting. She 
went away to answer the need in her to keep stirring abroad 
and live expressively—perhaps an outbreak of her forbears’ 
incessant pioneering escapades. .. . 

At any rate, Orr grew fond of her in a patronizing way. She 
was a “looker,” clever at lines, a capable letter-writer, stood 
up creditably in talking with educated people. Orr admired 
her “grammer” as a great achievement. Then approaching 
fatherhood called for an elegant gesture, something which he 
enjoyed making at all times, and on this occasion, he expressed 
it magnificently, in marriage. . . . Her own notion of truest 
gratitude, was, to honor him with invincible fidelity . . . even 
after she discovered his brilliance was borrowed and that he was 
a liar who loved particularly women’s flattering lies. 

In Daniel’s dreamy, hovering love there was a fine perfume 
she had never sniffed before. He had a winningness without 
words. Orr was manifest in the vibration of speech. She hardly 
cared at all for the conjugal business. She believed until the 
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last moment that Daniel held no physical appeal for her. Since 
honor in marital relationship was symbolized by physical in- 
tegrity she did not think there was anything wrong in this 
spiritual flirtation. She felt herself fond of Daniel in a pro- 
tective, motherly way. Sometimes she thought her feeling was 
the kinship of one sympathetic woman for another. Indeed, 
in her eyes he seemed often like an unawakened woman. 


Here it was Thursday and on Saturday Daniel was to leave 
for the furnished room he and Edwin had taken. She was 
jealous of his devotion to Edwin but told herself it was only 
dislike for the big man. Also, she thought it unfair for the big 
man to let the weak chap do all the fetching and carrying. 

All day Daniel had been in her thoughts. . . . Strange, to-day, 
she tasted again the dust-riffling smoke of the forest fire which 
had made a yellow smudge of the green ranges beyond the 
bottom lands of her father’s farm in Vermont. Even as on 
the morning she had run away from home, the air was heavy 
and gray as if filled with lush, drifting snow, the flaky ashes 
of the forest fire. To-day, too, she felt, as then, all choked 
up inside, with a need to go somewhere to find fresh air and vary 
the days and the interest of the eyes in a journey without a 
goal. A goal was an end, destructive, as gratification was to 
the dream of desire. To-day she felt again the call to write 
poetry. But she had discovered that, imprisoning the images of 
her mind in the leaden bars foundried from her pencil was 
another gratification, a disappointment of reality. Yet expres- 
sive she had to be in a self-realized way. That was how she 
came to be a dancer after first failing in speaking parts. In 
the dance she had found the body’s aspiration could be as 
unending as the ripples of a stream and as changeful. 

She would throw off the shadowing, reflective mood, she 
thought, in a slow dance which she had been imagining .. . 
but no, she could not do it for herself alone . . . perhaps, if she 
put the baby on the floor to watch her. . . . Instead she turned 
back to her work. Diapers in the basin waiting to be rinsed. 

Dripping clothes, thoughts dripping. There was not even the 
Spring to look forward to. Orr had decided to stay in the city 
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and somehow sell health to its multitudes. The Cheese Nuts 
idea was now uppermost in his mind. He was intent on 
devising a food and exerciser of his own to preach about and 
peddle. She wondered what interested him most, a creed to 
call men or the money? 

A string was stretched from the wall back of the cookstove 
to the jamb of the bedroom door. Upon it she hung the diapers, 
thinking the while how at first she had not minded the stuffy 
flat. There had been the prospect of May coming soon, the 
jacks spanned in the van, Ricky placed in a swinging crib 
and trouping begun again. But this year there was no Spring 
to wait for. ... 

She had not heard Daniel come in. When she pushed aside 
the curtain of drying diapers she found him kneeling on the 
bedroom floor, tying up his books and pamphlets in newspaper 
wrappers. To discover him, suddenly, as if created wishfully 
out of her thoughts, brought a strange quickening in her heart. 

“Tt’s you, Dan? Are you bundling up all your books? There 
was one I was reading and only half through—The Imitation of 
Christ.” 

He looked up in dismay. 

“But, it’s what you yourself wrote down on the sides of the 
pages and on the empty leaves in the front and back of the 
book that I was studying out the most. ... The peace of 
perfection you want for yourself so’ that you could give it to 
others—” 

“T did not want any one to see what I put down—” 

“You don’t mind me, now do you, Dan? [I'll never speak 
of it, be sure—. I was always scribbling poems and stopped 
because they didn’t come the way I wanted them to... . And 
I think, now, it was the peace of perfection I was after my- 
self—” 

“But my writing wasn’t ready yet, Mame—” 

“Then you won’t let me finish it—” 


She came over to stand above him in the darkening bed- 
room. She glanced at-the window, very conscious of this act, 
for she looked to see if the blind were drawn down. It was her 
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first intimation of needing Dan closely alone and her next words 
fell stammeringly, “Don’t mind, Dan, I was able to read only 
a little of it—” 

“Tt was written for myself alone—for my own eyes—it is 
wrong to make prisoners even of thoughts—” 

“Now, don’t fret, please. I couldn’t make head or tail of 
the broken sentences—” 

“Not broken. Unfinished. I have never finished a thought 
—or a wish—or an idea. Even the deepest desire wavers unfin- 
ished and it will wait until—” 

“Why do you stop?” 

He did not know how to answer and wished she were not so 
near. He could smell the leather of her shoes. The odor made 
a picture of her slender feet. It was the same with her wool 
skirt, making her keenly felt and seen. To Mame, his silence 
was better than a reply. His face was turned up to her. The 
gaunt neck. The abrupt Adam’s apple like a dulled arrowhead. 
She forgot, quite, that she had ever thought it a homely phiz, 
muddy in color, sickly sunken. Why, there was no beauty like 
the beauty of its pallor, the living gray of frost on April grass. 
Now she remembered, hearingly, she remembered his own words 
that evening in the County Fair grounds: was God’s color seen 
in the face of a woman—gloaming time? And her fingers felt 
through the darkness of his hair. 

“Dan, I’ve been seeing God—” 

““Where—where—?” 

“In your face, Danny—” 

His eyelids fell together. The lashes, a dead wick. All light 
was shut from his face. But his mouth lived, moved in quivering 
anguish. 

“Oh, Danny, do you never see God in my face any more?” 

She felt now the call of the imaged dance . . . a tree in the 
wind ...a tree in the wind.... 

And she strove towards him as against a repulsing wind: the 
sense of wrong. Her frail trunk clove the harsh current and 
bent givingly towards Dan, till her breasts of ready fruit blown 
with wine rested on his face. “What am I doing?” she asked 
herself, thus waiting, waiting . . . for, at first, Dan was a graven 
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image in the grove of her bearing body. Yet when her tremors 
sprang from each vein a winey warmth, he was flooded and 
awakened. 

Mame waited in wonder. Was this then desire? God was 
desire. She understood now. Why, the endless waitingness 
of God was the dream of desire. Forever: the color-heaving 
heavens, the riven and replenished earth, the tumultuous waters: 
forever stirred and shaken with God’s desire, forever. This 
then was desire. All the Bible wrote itself in one word. 

It seemed a thousand thirsting pores called her with the voices 
of need. 

There had been no one before her to tell him what to do. 
She swayed under his untutored groping, glad that the boy 
did not know what to do, for she wanted to be left waiting 
forever with this desire. 

She went to the bed and stretched herself on it. Daniel 
rose from his knees and stood looking down at her. The young 
tree was fallen, its branches spread straight over the ground. 
Her face: a pale, waning moon, fallen from heaven, expiring 
in the dust. But, when he saw the trembling of her bosom, 
he remembered her upon the catafalque large with new life, 
and in the same moment Ricky in his crib let himself be heard 
with the gurgles of one playfully watching. Then Daniel fled the 
House... . 


All her substance and strength were poured out in sensation. 
Ricky rumbled hungrily. She heard him from afar. His little 
fist battered upon the sides of the crib, he yelled with gusto of 
appetite and yammered his fury at denial. She did not want to 
suckle him. 

“Be still, Ricky. There’s barely voice in me, let alone milk 
for you. Oh, please be still, please, baby. I'l nurse you after 
a spell—after it’s all, all gone into me—into me—” 

There was no putting off the hungry boy. His complaining 
whimpers swelled into screechy yowls. 

“Here now, I’ll take you up. Play on the bed near me, but 
only be quiet. If only you knew what I feel in the hush of 
this dark room, you’d be still. Every poem I felt and couldn’t 
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write— Oh, don’t yammer, darling, I fear to suckle you now. 
Would I give it to you—to grow up in you—the pain— But 
there’s no answer to hunger, is there, Ricky? There, now, 
still, here it is, oh, grabbing greedy mouth—drink—” 

And she was eased and pacified, as though everything she felt 
passed into the child. 


CHAPTER XII 
ALL KNOWN POETICALLY 


EpwiIn came home; later, Orr: but neither had word of 
Daniel. It was nearly midnight. 

A fearful evening she had spent, watching at the window. 
The river was a black valley. She had suckled the child a 
second time and was left cold and quiet. . . . She wanted to 
fling up the window and send cries into the dense valley of the 
river and bring Daniel out of it, her calls leading him home. 
The drays stopped clanking on the cobblestones. . . . Ricky 
tossed and moaned as against an evil dream. 

By the time Orr had arrived home the baby was quite sick 
with a fever. Her sadness, Edwin and Orr thought, was for 
the sick child’s sake. 

Mame lost no time. She had poisoned the infant with her 
winey passion. . . . She made the kitchen table ready for an 
enema. Edwin gave handy aid, explaining, ineptly, how his 
experience with cadavers told him just how to handle bodies. 
. . - After the cleansing, the baby stopped whimpering and soon 
fell asleep. 

Orr and Edwin made talk over a pail of beer. At last the 
big fellow took to yawning and began to think of bed, mutter- 
ing, “Wonder what’s keeping Daniel? He isn’t one to keep 
late hours.” 

“The boy’s only humin,” commented Orr. “Bet anythin’ it’s 
a woman he’s chasin’ or she’s chasin’ him. Come on to bed. 
The kid will turn up a better and wiser man for bein-— Ed, 
*twixt you and me, thet’s all they’s the matter with young 
Danny. He’s in need of proper— Well, you know what I mean. 
You can’t go ’gainst nature, nohow. Life is life. Well, we 
better hit the hay—we’re goin’ fishin’ to the Banks in the 
mornin’.” : 

Mame sat by the crib as though ready for a night watch 
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over the sick baby. She saw Orr get into bed. Then the light 

in the kitchen went out and she heard the creaking of Edwin’s 

cot. Soon both men fell to snoring while she waited, in the 

dark, their snores growing horrendous as she listened, strain-_ 
ing, for Daniel’s footsteps. Below her the baby slept troubled, 

with a whistling noise coming from his nose. The waiting was 

unbearable, the noise of sleeping men deafening. She put 

her shawl under her arm, tiptoed through the kitchen and stole 

out into the hall... . 

The March mist drew down the sky to the house-tops. The 
world itself was dwarfed but she was grown gigantic. She 
lowered her head to keep from striking the sagging sky. 

She came to the black valley . .. listened to the brood 
of waves which were entangled growths. . . . She would step 
down and with her giant’s body tear the jungle asunder and 
call out the lost boy. Her great hand would strike the dropsical 
sky and make a mighty rent in it and the sun and moon and 
stars together would flood the black valley with many lights 
and show Daniel to her. 

But here at the river front were the fish markets: and it was 
coming on to be Friday morning. There was the stench of a 


sick sea ... the retching rumble of carts ... men calling 
with the voices of bellies . . . and soon a blear of kerosene and 
gas lights. . . . Reality returned like puked food: ugly and 


smelly; and left her a slender helpless girl teetering in fishy 
slime among the stalls and barrows. 

“Well, missy, you come kind of early for the Friday fish.” 

She went back to Catharine Street. A figure moved just ahead 
of her. She ran after it. At her cry it turned. It wasn’t 
Daniel but a befuddled drunken lad. 

Yet going into her own hallway she found Daniel sitting on 
the stairs. A low-turned oil lamp in a niche in the wall made 
a webbed ladder of the steep wooden staircase. Under this 
staircase was a nook like a dingle. Here was kept Ricky’s baby 
carriage. She took Daniel’s hand and led him to this good 
dark shelter. There was such need for being alone with him. 
They sat on the floor and she took his two cold hands and kept 
them under her shawl. It was peace then to be with him, she 
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fell to thinking. His long fingers under her heart were spiles 
of support, holding her high, strong and serene. In the dark- 
ness she saw so clearly in her thoughts. A showing crystal 
ball was thought: the universe in clear cool pictures. What 
she wanted of Daniel was the upholding pedestal of his 


love. . . . Strange how the darkness was such a deep light for 
thought. . . . She was so finely revealed to herself as the person 
she had always wanted to be, a goddess and a woman, too... 


the doublewish existence that came out of the poetry she had 
read in the books borrowed from the Unitarian minister back 
home. It came clear and right in thought. Spoken words only 
blurred the remembrance and truth. . . . When she had found 
her own poems so feeble and even foolish, hadn’t she taken to 
making a poem-picture of herself . . . a goddess adventurously 
stealing down, down to an earthy lover and returning again to 
the chaste clear heights. ... Daniel and Orr. . . . Oh, Orr 
was the wisdom of the world as it was lived. He knew the 
need of Daniel’s body. She regretted the torment of temptation 
she had given the boy and was sorry for him. Pity poised to 
help— But thought was a showing crystal: in the moment 
she realized, too, she wanted some virtuous reason for being a 
woman with Daniel. The dream of desire as godly waitingness 
was done. Had the baby drawn it from her? Instead, now, 
she felt a calling curiosity, calling. Why was Daniel so be- 
calmed? His hands did not stir or seek, there, upon her body. 
His face was so close to hers that she could hear and taste 
the breath of his mouth. And it had not the odor of heat or 
haste. 

“Where did you run to, Danny? All these hours you had me 
worried so—” 

“T ran and ran until I came to the sea wall of the Battery 
and I thought I would throw myself into the water and put 
out the fire I was—” 

“Thank God you didn’t, Danny—” 

And to picture him chilled and gasping in the cold gray water, 
made her draw his hands into her bosom, and she wondered 
how they remained there lifeless. 
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“T stopped to see a cloud come down to rest on the sea.” 

She visioned the togetherness of mist and water as a marital 
merge. 

“Then I heard the waves whisper .. . among the rocks of 
the breakwater they whispered. They were many tongues, say- 
ing one message. And it was like an angry song— ‘Who will 
find God for His children?’ All the voices of the Bay cried 
out against me ...a tumult of toots ... the steel throats 
and their steam voices. How they cried out against me! ‘He 
burns up for a woman!’ ” 

She saw him as a beacon on the sea-wall. 

“And the groaning rumble of the fog horns mocked me,— 
‘Ashes are the dung of fire.’” 

. a gray mound guttering .n the fog.... 

“And the meaning was clear. If I threw myself into the 
water, it would make my fire soiled ashes.” 

“Thank God, you didn’t, Danny—” 

“Mame, I prayed for the peace of purity. Always your 
warm-breathed face came between me and God. Then a great 
light divided the cloud and made a clearing for the stars. I 
then knew if I could face you with pure eyes, I could see God 
even through you—” 

But when she felt his hands tremble upon her heart, she said, 
“Tt’s better for you to burn out your fire in me. It is the easiest 
way to rid yourself of a woman.” 

It was her way of yielding to the simple worldly philosophy 
of Orr; bodily need and nothing more. 

“Mame, you are a feast of fruit and its wine: a vine bearing 
anew after each giving. The hunger after the feast is the 
hardest hunger of all. I would return to the vineyard—” 

And in telling of his defense and resistance, he was undone: 
even as a good resolution withers in the bragging of it. His 
words were the song of love. Even his fingers became a rhythmic 
quiver: under them her breasts were music-breathing bellows. 

Yet Daniel could think his ecstasy was the joy of a good 
triumph, rather than the finer rekindling of desire. 
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He was like a blind man she led up the stairs, and through 
the darkness of the kitchen to his cot. There she got him to 
sit down and knew his bewilderment and his sense of fearful 
fantasy, remembering her own deflowering. She kneeled, at 
his feet and undid his shoes and kissed his cold feet, doing 
what a man would not know enough to do. She took all his 
cuter clothes from him and fitted the covers with care around 
his shivering form and told him in a breath in his ear, good 
night. The snores of the two strong men continued throughout. 
In her own room she hung over Ricky’s crib heeding his uneven 
breath and the whistling distress of his nose. Right now she 
could not worry over the baby. She lived in such a satisfying 
sense of having felt and suffered and known all, poetically, all. 
Her clothes fell from her like old petals to let the new true 
flower of her body emerge . . . and so she went to Daniel’s 
bed to kiss his lips, which were not cold and shrunk as but a 
moment before, and his arms came out to hold her long, until 
the stirring of the baby called her away. . . . Softly she made 
her place beside Orr . . . he who came evenly to his need .. . 
whose road was not an unknown way over ridges falling into 
valleys and climbing to mountains through mists . . . his need 
was clear and near. . . . And she fell into a dream of the happy 
commingling of heaven and earth. 
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PART TWO 


“Let us suppose that perfect chastity, that 
Christian ideal, be realized; what would happen? 
We should find ourselves simply in accord with 
religion, one of the dogmas of which is that the 


world is to have an end.” 
—TOoLstTot!. 
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CHAPTER I 
APRIL RIVER 


“You got ’em bad this time, ain’t you, Mame?” 

She smiled with her mouth even as her eyes screwed up in 
pain. The stubby pencil was between her fingers, its point 
hard upon the sheet. And she was like all poets in America, 
furtive and shamefaced. And she felt, too, she couldn’t let her- 
self go or truly release the lyric élan, because everything was 
hostile, hard and deafeningly denyful. 

“You orter write popular songs. They’s money in it.” 

The dream of song: pennyprofit doggerel. . . . Orr kissed Ris 
where he played on the floor, bending to Sie with monkeyish 
agility. “So long, Mame. Goin’ to take a bite with the boys! 


Dan and Ed. . . . And Doc Liam, who’s tellin’ me all about 
the sceence of the stomach. I'll bring you back some stuff to 
write up.” 


“So long, Orr. Best regards to all and tell Dan he’s a stranger. 
. And thank him for the book he sent with Doc Liam.” 

“Don’t mind, Dan. He’sa nacherel born hermit. Good heart, 
though, and got a head if he only wouldn’t cram it chockful 
with God. One of these days, somethin’ is goin’ to histe him 
plump into life and he’ll come to, then, fast enough. The stuff’s 
in him. So long. Ta-ta, Ricky, ol’ sojer.” 

Now in the quiet she thought it would come; feeling colored 
in words. A soft merciful unhappiness was in her heart. But 
she couldn’t tell in pencil markings what she could feel. 

“Ricky, you sit there wide-eyed looking up at your mamma. 
What you thinking?” 

She turned her eyes to the window-pane. Against the night 
it was like the smail blackboard in her country schoolroom. 
Upon it thought was able to write with magic white chalk... . 

“T'l] tell you what I.feel like now, Dan. Our frozen river in 
March. Blearblue, stark and stiff. Angry rains bite and 
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claw the corpse. Winds rip and crunch it. . . . Breaking up. 
. .. | am breaking up. I am broken pieces, the river, I... . 
Then April rain is softsmooth. April sun melts the sharp points 
of pain. . . . I am fresh and free all over . . . for you, Danny, 
to come and bathe in, for you to flow in me, on, on, without 
end—” 

The pencil fell from her fingers, rolled from the table to the 
floor. It made a ripping clatter in the moodful quiet. Ricky, 
starting from his dreaminess, made after it and soon was exer- 
cising his three teeth upon the wood. 


CHAPTER II 
NO DEVIL—NO GOD 


Aw arched alcove beside a barred window in a corner of the 
Astor Library was Daniel’s cloister. For a week now he had 
stayed in it from opening to closing time. He was studying, 
even as he was fasting, against the tempers of the flesh. He 
sought to subdue and reduce this monstrous body born to him 
ina moment. The Daniel he himself had known and loved was 
lost somewhere in the mass of flesh. He must wear away the 
dross and emerge again. Fast and flagellate ... come to 
clarity and find his decision towards Catholic conversion. 

Edwin had been in a retreat for his soul’s refreshment and 
Daniel, too, longed for purification. Now, that he knew, for the 
first time in his life, the sear of sin, he yearned for the balm of 
confession and the healing pity of sublime forgiveness. He sat 
now in his cloister, disciplining his mind to consider the words 
of the Paulist Fathers whose mission he had attended for seven 
weeks and to recall the softly stern pleadings of Father Glynn 
of the local parish: softly stern as the fingers of an anxious 
mother. But his thoughts could cohere only the image of Mame 
and the memory of their mood together. 

Daniel’s hands were spread like pressed leaves over the pages. 
He had had to give up trying to read. The print was nothing 
more than worm trails: without pattern or purpose. But how 
terribly expressive were his own hands, being able to picture 
potently all of his body. So, instead of a meditation that was 
to restore his internal passivity, he fell into a fevered reverie 
which was like a sunwarmed pool in a blue meadow. He really 
struggled to come out, else the languor would make him sur- 
render and sink. Then his week’s fast would be in vain. Dis- 
cipline, decision drowned. He had also tried to find peace in the 
fine forest of Swedenborg’s visions, culled out of yesterweek’s 
readings. Yet, one panting breath of his needful desire was 
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enough to blow it all away. He could doubt now his own past 
mystic exaltation. It had the same fragrance as this newly 
breathed carnal exhalation . . . the same. 

Fallen from ecstasy, then. Tumbled earthward. Rolled 
through the fields, its flowers and grasses, dungs and droppings. 
And then lifted away upon the breast of a stream whose two 
currents held him as between thighs. . . . How Mame carried 
him within herself all the time. . . . There was not a girl or 
woman who passed him in the street—old or young—that did 
not have the flowing call and lull of Mame’s body. And she had 
discovered to him, this, his own body. Upon his hands, looking 
now, he saw the beauty of his own limbs, the shape of his torso, 
the pumping veins, long thighs . . . the covert down. And, 
also, it was within himself, strangely, that she had unveiled the 
beauty and vibrance of woman’s body. Womankind filled him 
with the warm moist air of a meadow drenched by rain and 
sun during the electric excitement of summer fruition. 

So they remained there, his hands, upon the pages of Miguel 
de Molinos’ book. Just so had his thoughts continued in tumult 
even as he spelled, day after day, this Spanish priest’s creed of 
Quietism. But inner peace could not prevail while he bathed 
in the quick flux. And he had believed he could still the sen- 
sation of his flesh by keeping sustenance from it. The week’s 
fast was accomplished with ease . . . yet did it make him lighter 
upon the breast of the wave and supinely caught betwixt mother- 
ing thighs? 

“Evil exists,” he exclaimed to his pregnant members, and 
he put away his hands beneath the table. It was as though he 
had removed the last barriers that held him from Catholic be- 
lief and shelter. He could look now into the Church and 
see a darkly feminine sanctuary. 

“She is a woman with a hiding cloak and you gain her heart 
—her woman’s heart—after you have mortified your flesh!” 

Sin and hell: barriers to belief. 

With Ellery Jones he had held sin and hell mere mortal 
imaginings. Inconsonant with their own Complete, Congruous 
God. But in the hiddenness of his mind he had played out 
in every detail, like Cardinal Newman, the epic drama of a 
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timeless “‘warfare between the City of God and powers of 
darkness.” 

Now that he could acknowledge, aye acclaim wrong and 
graduated gehennas, he was ready to go to Edwin’s confessor, 
Father Glynn, and ask for final instructions. His baptism had 
waited upon this truth: that a foul spirit hated God. It was 
evidenced though inexplicable, evidenced in every expression of 
existence. It was wisdom somehow sniffed subtly. God’s King- 
dom cannot be reached until His enemy who blocks the way is 
overcome? Each salute which is given God must simultaneously 
smite Satan? 

“Tt is this way, then,” he considered, “have I discovered God 
by first finding the Devil?” 

The print on the page became the intaglioed features of his 
teacher, Ellery Jones. Why, he could hear clearly the grigging 
voice and see the laughing eyes. He had the seduction of joy 
in his approach and came liftingly towards him— 

“Ellery Jones, you want to tell me again, it’s silly and childish. 
And flatter me again? Tell me I am one of His godlings who 
are to carry on His Creation? Godlings all: to divide and de- 
stroy His Kingdom?” 

Better now to remember the poem of pure faith scanned thrice 
the last month in John Henry Newman’s Apologia. Pure picture 
of Christ’s own Church chiseled upon Cephas. . . . Whereupon 
a sarcastic voice began to mock and muddle his mind . . . like 
an impish wind flustering a clear pool with fine dust. What 
was the voice saying, what—? 

“Little wonder Infallibilist Pio Nono could not abide New- 
man, nor could the chicane Italian politician-priests. To the 
Newmans and Heckers and now the new Daniels, the Church is 
implicitly holy, though its princes and priests be crafty and 
corrupt.” 

The new demon of mockery had spoken. It was the voice of 
the renegade, Doc Liam, Edwin’s new employer. He was known 
as the Barroom Voltaire, and had proved. a teacher more ter- 
rible than Jones... . 

But once again he felt himself cradled in a warm lull: an 
affectionate reprieve of slumber, sung by a mother. Mame 
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pleading with his body. The exhilaration of remembrance was 
like fragrant warm waters completely conquering him. Finger- 
tips had better kisses in their tuneful caress. Better than lips 
flesh-odorous. Better than the flame which was the kissing 
tongue. In his groin there was hot pain, in his temples, panting 
arrows. 

He exclaimed mentally, “Lost almost in the flesh... .I 
have fallen into an identity with my body.” 

He waited on the words. Was not this the very thought 
recorded in Father Hecker’s dithyrambic diary? . . . and was 
Daniel reuttering it with imitative worship? It was written 
down when niggling doubt and misgiving were keeping young 
Hecker from the peace of grace, when, ever so slight an under- 
current of mortal desire was trembling the veil. 

“My soul becomes sensual,” thought Daniel, once again in the 
speech of the passionate founder of the apostolic crusade to turn 
materialistic Yankeeland to the Godtruth of Modernized Cathol- 
icism. Truly, day by day, as in a deeping hypnosis, Daniel 
was identifying his ascending agony with the priest’s early career. 
The youthful Isaac Hecker had been like himself, an ungratified 
Protestant who sought peace and ecstasy for his passionate soul 
in a spiritual mating with the Catholic Immortal Bridegroom. 
Gentle ascetic and passionate mystic, Hecker, the Man of Man- 
hattan was like the Maid of Orleans, spared the tumult of sex 

. . and like Joan, Hecker had asserted the right to an in- 
dividual, personal relationship with God beyond the vicarship 
of the Church ... and remained withal, devoutly, purely, 
Catholic . . . and had God then of a purpose dispensed Hecker 
of carnal pride? Was he like St. Thomas exempted from all sex- 
ual temptation. And did Hecker come to deify virginity because 
his body functioned inadequately, as the Barroom Voltaire 
carped against him? O, the body unweighted by leaden sex, 
leaves the mind free to sublimate desire heavenhigh, free to be 
a lover who wooes only God, aspiring to merge with Him in 
transcendental marriage. 

This meditation was sootheful. . . . Hecker testing with the 
same seekingness many philosophical systems; currently culled 
credos; new social movements; Utopias; and millennial prophe- 
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cies. But Hecker’s intense spiritual nature needed the unequivo- 
cal completeness of God as revealed through the Catholic Church 

. even as Daniel himself was coming to need it. ... He 
murmured the reclaimed Protestant’s testament— ‘The Catho- 
lic Church alone seems to satisfy my wants, my faith, life, soul. 
. . . It isso rich, so full. One is in harmony all over—in unison 
with heaven. . . . My soul is filled.” 

Daniel dreamed over this priest’s history. How fine, tolerant 
and true was Hecker’s interpretation of the Catholic faith. 
Pure belief like Newman’s. He opened the Church’s door to a 
nation of freemen, preserving to the people their rights as citi- 
zens and individuals. . . . “Three cheers for Paradise! One 
cheer for the United States,” Hecker had exclaimed on his return 
from Rome. 

Dan’s whole being was charged and flooded, as though His 
Own Sacred Heart was pumping the blood of His love and 
holiness into Daniel’s spirit through the seven arteries of the 
Sacraments. And Daniel believed this was the gift of faith and 
it was a sweet anodyne to all his pain. 


An old man came with a swaying wax taper to light the gas 
lamps. He called to Daniel in a kindly scolding voice, “Come, 
come, my boy. You can’t sleep here. It’s against the rules.” 

Daniel closed the book and returned it to the custodian of 
rare volumes. 

He did not really know that he was faint for lack of food. 
He groped his way out, guiding himself by touching tables and 
bookcases. He remembered that Edwin’s retreat would be over 
tonight and that he had been asked to meet him for supper at 
Jack Sheedy’s place. Ed went there for economy and company. 
The price of two beers got him his supper gratis at the free 
lunch counter. 

When Daniel reached the street he found he hardly had the 
strength to walk. It was but a short way to Sheedy’s saloon 
and yet it seemed miles and miles distant. . . . He stopped to 
rest beside a packing case standing at the curb. Around him 
washed the warm water of life. Tepid lapping swirls. Girls 
and women homeward bound from factory and store swept past 
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him. He held tightly to the frame of the box. It was become 
a stone island in the heart of the stream. He was safe if he 
but stayed upon it... . 

A policeman roused him by shaking his shoulder. . . . His 
sleep was the peace of swooning surrender. He did not want 
to leave it although he felt the harsh hand and heard the gruff 
voice. Then the officer put his face near Daniel’s mouth to 
smell his breath. 

“He ain’t drunk. White as a sheet.” 

Daniel looked into his eyes. 

“Where do you want to go—? Live near here—? 

“Jack Sheedy’s place, please—” 

“O, that’s where you’re heading for? Up with you now. 
Steady. Hold on to my arm. It’s only half way down the 
block. Hold now.” 

And the policeman was a good Samaritan because Daniel 
wanted Jack Sheedy’s place at Bond Street and the Bowery. 
Sheedy was the local political leader and any cop who valued 
his job never turned trade away from the boss’s place, no matter 
how feeble or befuddled the customer. 


CHAPTER III 
THE WET NURSE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


THe door was pushed open for him and Daniel was thrust 
into the barroom. 

Gaslight and tobacco smoke made a red mist . . . a sense of 
humid Indian summer sunshine . . . and Daniel was standing 
at the edge of a long field astir with reapers. 


He did not see that they were loafers, derelicts, thugs, wan- 
dering laborers, or neighborhood workpeople. He did not see 
them in their worn dusty clothes making a common color of 
lousegray, a crawly smear upon the mahogany palette of the 
saloon’s fixtures. 

To Daniel the smell of Sheedy’s was of a harvest swelter: 
suspiring loam and human sweat, earthy and salty. His feet 
tasted rendered soil in the sawdust spread over the saloon 
floor; and, in the breathing air, the hot cloy and cold pang of 
honey and acid of ferment. 

Upon the ripecolored bar, the curving, reaching arms of the 
drinkers were the sickles’ embrace of the grain. 

Daniel plunged into the press of the people. 

It was the six o’clock hour. Three deep, the harvesters, bear- 
ing their sickle-arms, phalanxed before the long reeking furrow. 
... The bar ran a good forty feet, one of the longest in 
town . . . in a moment it was become, in Daniel’s eyes, a great 
altar. 

Here he heard the passion-murmur of religious celebrants. 
Ritual of Bread and Wine: barroom Eucharist administered by 
aproned priests. Fermenting prayer in the passion-murmur, hot 
cloy and cold pang... . 

Down deep, down, in a pit of memory, he heard the chant of 


an Ethiopian saint. 
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“Bury me deep, 

Deep, deep, deep, 

Down where the hoboes sleep, 

Put a pack of cigarettes 

Upon my chest, 

And tell the boys I’ve gone to rest.” 


Upon the black man’s lyre hung a beggar’s bowl. The 
Ethiopian saint kept his chant to clanks of coins. 


Down deep, down . . . now it was a vineyard’s treadpress 
that he was in, feet finding the wine of his love, calling it out, 
shaping it . . . the downward plunges of the finding feet rais- 


ing him back into keen life. And he gave them to drink of his 
wine of love. They were all Edwin, all of these men... 
drawing, drinking his good love and renewing him. 

His head cleared. . . . “Free soup to-night, boys”... and 
good. It was said on all sides by men passing from the bar 
to the free lunch counter opposite. Free good soup. It smelled 
in the huge agate tureen like a lake in midsummer, slow-sim- 
mered with rank rushes and torpid fishes. . 

Each man bore in his hand a laden vessel. Giants bearing 
ships to sea. Schooners they were called, schooners and rightly. 
Amberbodied schooners. Their decks flowering the sea froths in 
sizzling song. Perhaps they were the sails downed on the 
amber decks in a caressive calm . . . the men’s holding fingers, 
the rank rushes and torpid fishes of a Sargossa sea. 

“Come to life, bo, come to life! Don’t go ter sleep on me 
shoulder.” It was said by a sooted stevedore in dungarees. 

At the farther end of the bar, Sheedy’s corner, he found his 
friends. It was the proprietor’s own pet place reserved for his 
particular political cronies and customers. At this point he 
watched the barkeeps’ service and their change-making and sig- 
naled the time for the house’s standing treat; here he also con- 
ducted his political court, real estate business and parish charity. 
Sheedy was a small-bodied Irishman with a round full face which 
shone pinkly clean under the gas mantles. He sat upon a 
bookkeeper’s high stool, making cheerful comment to any num- 
ber of passing men, all of whom he knew by name, just as he 
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seemed to know their latest woe or joy, and everything he had to 
say was patly fitting. His eyes were like small black-pitted ivory 
counters incessantly registering the accounts and affairs of his 
saloon. 

“Here’s Dan himself,” he called to Orr Applegate and Doc 
Liam, deep in discussion. 

“By the way, Dan,” Sheedy said as though nothing else had 
been on his mind all day, “I saw that party about the job. Go 
down and see Terrence Dineen to-morrow and he’ll fix you up. 
Needs a nightman. Phil Miller also put in a good word for 
you.” 

“Welcome, Saint Teresa,” said Liam, his proudfleshed face a 
pink steam. Daniel smiled shylykind and held out his hand to 
the physician who hung half-seas over, as it were. 

“Tt’s more spirit than man you are,” the doctor declared as 
he weighed Daniel’s hand in his cushioned palm. It was the 
same voice that had befouled his meditation. . . . “Better take 
ballast aboard or you'll turn turtle—into a grave.” Liam laid 
his shillaly on the bar to take Dan’s hand. “Daniel, you have 
that terrible, sweetseducing humility. I respect your religious 
feeling because it has found no form and has an unnamed, per- 
haps unborn, Deity—” 

“Tt is taking form, doctor—” 

“T hope not, sincerely.” 

“Teave Dan there be,” suggested Orr. ‘“He’s gropin’—an’ 
when his hands lights on a woman he’ll find both what he wants 
an’ needs.” 

“Well, Daniel,” said the physician, “I thought you were 
cooking up another ethical synthesis, a dead documentation to 
replace the socalled Living God. Proudhon, Lasalle, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Kropotkin, and now New York’s Jew, Adler—” 

“I think, doctor, each one of them in his own way is making 
his wish for God.” 

“Incredible the reading this lad does without getting cor- 
rupted. I have always doubted documentation. I favor the de- 
struction of the printing press and a return to selfseen wisdom. 
And tell me, pallid boy, are you still retracing the Odyssey of 
Father Hecker? I beg you to remember the unspoken tragedy 
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of his last years. Did he come to realize, that the acceptance for 
the moment of his Americanism was but Roman opportunism? 
Or, was his lifelatency suddensprung with Satanic mischievous- 
ness?” 

Daniel turned to greet Edwin who had been off to the free 
lunch counter and was now returned with a lump of store cheese 
in one hand and a soggy thick slice of bread in the other. 

“Get here at last?” Ed asked as he munched the food and 
reached for his schooner of beer. ‘Have the lentil soup. It’s 
good to-night.” 

“Bd—Ed!” 

“What, Dan?” 

“T am going to Father Glynn to-morrow for—” 

“Oh, are you, Dan, are you—” Edwin interrupted him. He 
did not want Daniel’s sentence finished in the hearing of Orr 
Applegate, an irreconcilable bigot, nor in the hearing of Liam, 
a scoffing renegade. . . . Ed whispered, “It’s the answer, Dan, 
to the prayers I made in my retreat. Honor to God!” 

Whereupon Edwin returned with greater satisfaction and gusto 
to his bread, cheese and beer. He looked at himself in the mirror 
behind the bar, looked with appreciative complacence. He was 
quite right again with God. Peace of the restored spirit; pleasure 
of the replenished pocketbook. Through Doc Liam, Edwin had 
landed the job of “Health Lecturer” at the Carter Museum of 
Anatomy. Good pay. And then he had cadgily selected a red- 
nosed priest to whom to bare his backsliding among the bigots 
of Deer River. Indeed he knew how gracious could be a red- 
nosed priest. . . . And, what a trophy he had brought to this 
Father Glynn! The pure beautiful Daniel. . . . He drummed 
his fingers upon the bar. Merry tattoo of thought. To-morrow, 
to-morrow, his own soul would shine doubly glorious, doubly 
pleasing to God. Dear Daniel delivered. He turned to place 
an affectionate look on the boy’s face. Doc Liam and Orr were 
persuading him to take a rye powder and lentil soup for his faint- 
ness. Edwin went back to examining his own grand self in the 
high beveled mirror. He was attired as befitted an “Health Lec- 
turer.” Imposing clothes such as garnished the great Orr Apple- 
gate. A broadbrimmed and full high hat—a gleaming beaver. 
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A fur coat and a knobby cane. . . . “Health Lecturer”! Slip- 
shod-spoken persons called his position “Puller-in’” or “Barker” 
for the fake medical institute, half-way down the street, of which 
Doc Liam was the chief medical officer. . . . In the mirror he 
saw Doc Liam showing Daniel how to manage the potion of rye. 
Indeed he treated it as a powder, the dram of whiskey, pouring 
it upon his tongue and downing it with a wry gulp. 


In the pit of Daniel’s stomach the fiery colloids gathered and 
sent jubilant flames careening through his fasted intestines. 
The very blood of his body turned into heated perfume and his 
heart spun and danced. What clarity of sight and mind the 
conflagration gave him and what fine appreciation for the fra- 
grance of food. The fired hunger made him drink with all the 
many mouths of his porous body, in the same way as he had 
drunk the winey warmth of the woman ... the woman . 
not Mame: the woman. . . . He laughed gleefully. To-morrow 
he would have the bosom of the mother church to lean upon and 
draw comfort from ... the woman... better to be a child 
drawn into the mother, sweetsoft, warm retreat: cuddled, coddled 
sweetsoft . . . better than to be a lame godling trying to evoke 
wings from aspiring stumps. . . 

“Now easy there, Dan,” cautioned Orr. “You'll swaller the 
spoon and plate.” 

“Give him another powder,” urged Doc Liam. ‘Make it a 
round, Jack, and have something yourself. It’s by way of 
leading up to a complaint I have to make against the House.” 

The physician was a tallish man with a soft plump body. He 
had a red swollen face to which his goosegray eyes and bulbous 
features seemed to cling desperately as if to keep the pulsing 
flesh from prying them loose. He snapped his fingers in Sheedy’s 
amused face. Orr shifted his feet from the bar-rail. 

“Doc,” he inquired balmily, “I hope I don’t find you more 
than half-seas over?” 

“Worry not, Orraculus. You have my word for it—Liam 
never gets beyond half-seas. What do you say we make a night 
of it and test the sailorship of Liam meself on the bounding 


ryer” 
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“T am one for making a night of it,” Edwin declared raising 
his glass to his superior. 

‘““Where’s Abe Berger, your ticket-seller, Orr?”’ asked Sheedy. 
“Tt’s his night off, too, ain’t it?” 

‘“He’ll be here,’ answered Liam. ‘Depend upon the Jew to 
come to the Irish for his English lesson. He knows well that the 
Trish, after abandoning their own Erse, breastnursed cold Eng- 
lish and gave it the fluence and warmth of a Latin language, 
keeping it more lovely than their own child. Poor erstwhile 
Erse! Rhetoric O’Connell and lyric Moore between them de- 
stroyed Gaelic: infanticide for the dear sake of a foster-child. 
. . . The little Jew looked me up on his way here. Wanted 
to wash the grime of the Bowery from his pockmarked mug. But 
he forgot ablution and libation when he discovered a certain 
volume on me table. Hunger for special scholarship is like the 
madness for redheaded tarts. Now, what makes the Jews so 
damned interested in Jesus? The book Abe stayed with, is, a 
German savant’s historical evidence of the Jesus legend. How 
he fell on it! Ha! ha! Wouldn’t he be taken down to find the 
greatest Jew of them all was only a myth! Ha! Ha! Whata 
blow to racial pride! Which now brings me to my proper griev- 
ance against the Club Sheedy.” 

Edwin turned away with a frown. Here he was, no sooner 
cleansed, he reflected, than he was thrown into a new mire of 
heresy. Edwin tried hard to keep his mind on other things and 
thus outwit the flagitous talker. 

Liam demanded: “What infernal busybody took it into his 
head to salvage me soul? And sent Father Glynn to me cham- 
ber, a retreat favored hitherto only by philosophers and whores? 
Both being the same, may I diverge? A philosopher fornicates 
with every beckoning idea.” 

Liam winked at himself in the bar mirror and crooked a call- 
ing finger. 

“Now wasn’t it simply indecent to send a holy man with a 
red nose into a den of inquity such as I inhabit? Philosopher 
or whore? Which may have proved most disastrous to God’s 
good agent? Who sent him after me, to have me harangued, 
reproached, hauled up, preached. at, pleaded and sorrowed over, 
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abomination of the Holy Name and calculated blasphemy? 

What’s happening, I ask, to the sanctity of the barroom when 
a man’s innermost revelations are promptly peached to the 
nearest Pope’s policeman?” 
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CHAPTER IV 
EXORCISING THE TAPEWORM 


DaNIEL rested with both his arms on the bar, in a dreamy 
stupor. There was talk going on in his head which he did not 
give voice to, and which he heard with the cool clarity of self- 
conviction . . . but better, the talk answered Liam’s words .. . 
and yet how the cynic’s words constantly laid themselves away 
in the retrospective chamber of his mind. . .. Once more 
clear cool words replied to the renegade: “Christ’s Empire of 
Love. One Church, Holy, Apostolic, Universal: Catholic. One- 
ness allcontained. Pervasive Holy Ghost harbor us all and help 
Daniel Matthews gather together the sunders of the Complete 
Congruous God.” 

Beside him Edwin with drunken enjoyment was preening him- 
self before the mirror. 

Orr had handed his walking-stick to Doc Liam. The physi- 
cian at the medicine man’s request outlined the human stomach 
in the moist sawdust, explaining the different parts and their 
functions. 

“Who will drive fried foods from the American table and 
replace them with natural eatables? He will be the savior of 
the American stomach. He and the humble vegetable.” 

“Do you mean it, doc?” 

“Ask them at Johns Hopkins, ask them who’s the best stom- 
ach man in America—if not drunk-in-the-ditch Doc Liam—half- 


seas over... . And bear in mind, Orraculus, ninety-nine per 
cent of our bodies are decomposing . . . because of wrong rot- 
ten foods . . . and no exercise to work off the poisons that are 


decaying us—” 

Abe Berger, the ticket-taker, and young John Barry, the 
newspaper man of the grave mien, had arrived. They stood by 
silently, waiting for the lecture on anatomy to end. Liam, look- 
ing up and discovering young Berger, sent his foot through the 
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picture in the sawdust as he lurched forward fallingly to receive 
him. 

“Abe, hello, hello. Stomach session over. English class now 
begins. Now, Abe, there’s a fondness I have for you to your 
face—because of the hatred I have for you and your kind out 
of sight. The moldering mind is the bacillus culture of hate. 
But me hate is not personal, Father Abraham, though it has 
made a crummy cheese of me mind. You and your kind are 
the enemy of pagan peace, you are. You are the negation 
of mow. Enemy of pagan peace, enough, enough! So soon as 
we will wither and wear away the Jesus legend, what will you do, 
Jews? What? Spring a mightier legend on the mystic minds 
of humanity? O, enemy of pagan peace and all joy and all life! 
You deny us our day for a frightfraught dream of eternity. ... 
Anyway, have a powder: solution of all sorrows. Come, Jack 
Sheedy, attend: dish out a drink. . . . Oh, beg pardon, Abe, 
who’s your slim friend? With the Irish face free of fat? Dub- 
lin student mug, I lay me life. A Jesuit master cooled his eyes 
and through them sent the frost of fear to paralyze the mind. 
. . . Hello, hello. . . . John Barry—is it? Liam O’Hegerty— 
Sixtus Empiricus—on the other hand. . . . That’s Orraculus; 
there’s Saint Teresa swimming in a stoup of holy water; and 
here’s Ed Narcissus—” 

And thiswise he playfully pretended meeting journalist Barry 
for the first time. 

‘Hands hung in gallow’s greeting.” 

And it was sweetly said to the strum of strangling strings, and 
repeated, ‘(Hands hung in gallow’s greeting.” 

The black man with the banjo had come up to them with 
sliding step through the sawdust and mocked the introductions 
and handclaspings, mocked them with his hollow voice rolling 
in his hollow black face. Daniel looked at him. He was the 
Ethiopian saint come out of the pit of memory, transported in 
a slaveship and somehow turned into a gaunt barroom min- 
strel. 

“Well said, trouvére,” said Liam, “the fingers are a grasping 
gibbet for the stranger. Make us a song, Hambone, but none 
of your American doggerel.” 
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“Name your pleasure, gents—” 

“Consider our souls, please, Hambone. You are the hope of 
America, you slaves. What satiric monster sent you to Har- 
vard College and made you a tragedy of misfit, an educated 
poet? Do we forget our dependence upon slaves for our songs? 
In classic times we drew our genius from bondmen—” 

Berger dropped a coin into the brass cup on the negro’s 
banjo. 

“The realist replies,” acknowledged Liam, taking a handful 
of coins from his pocket and dripping them slowly into the beg- 
gar’s bowl. Hambone toned the strings. “Shall I drop the dis- 
guise of dialect?” he asked. 

“Do what you damned like—but only don’t be a stage 
nigger.” 

“Thank you, Doc Liam. Then hear me, my patron, there’s the 
color of love on this lad’s face.” He lifted his instrument to 
Daniel. ‘Sundown stillness in his heart. His sigh is the chill 
of oncoming night. Little groups of men beside the bar—worm- 
eaten cornstacks left in the backfurrow. The £& string’s twang is 
the cricket’s evening cry. Come into my song. It is a river, re- 
flecting living shores and changing skies.” 

Chanting he came among them, the group closing upon him. 
John Barry, new to America, watched with interest the black 
man’s skeletonlike profile. 

“T think of Egypt when I see your eyes,” he chanted to Daniel. 
“An arrowhead was lodged in your throat to make your prayers 
inarticulate.” 

“Not bad for a Harvard nigger—ha—ha—’”’ 

“Your white hands are the hands of a priest who has soothed 
virgins in a travail of sealed desire. Chasteclosed virgins left 
the color of love on your priest’s face.” 

“Ts it your tapeworm talkin’ for you?” asked Sheedy. 

The young negro’s cadaverous face gaped in a hurt smile. 

Liam answered, “Sheedy, you’re right. We need something 
to gnaw at our vitals to make us poets. Be warned, then, Ham- 
bone, if I rid your intestines of the sapping coil, there will be 
no inner pain to push the song out of you—” 

‘“Hambone,”’ said Sheedy, “take the three-minutes-o’-hell and 
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be rid of your tapeworm. You're devastatin’ to the free 
lunch—” 

“Are you ready, Hambone?” Liam asked, “for the three- 
minutes-of-hell?” 

“Guess I am,” said the negro moodily. 

“Remember, Hambone, the cure takes three-minutes-of-hell!” 

Daniel saw the sunken face wince with its eyes. 

“Why do you promise pain?” Hambone asked. 

“All right, Sheedy,” said the doctor, “send a barfly for this 
prescription. We have watched Hambone being sucked down 
to a skeleton by a tapeworm. I'll cast it out. But, first, nigger, 
let me settle me fee with you. I'll take the tapeworm from 
you, that I promise. I believe in your tapeworm more than I 
believe in you. Before I destroy her I want to hear her last 
song.” 

A loafer was sent off with the prescription to the druggist’s. 

Hambone strummed his banjo. His duckwinged nostrils di- 
lated. His brow folded like the pleats of an accordeon. His eyes 
lurked whitely between half-lowered heavy lids. 


“Man, men, meet my mood. 

I am in an alley under Amsterdam Hill. 

I come to taste the night and to keep a tryst with myself, as 
poets do. 

Man, men, meet my mood. 

A tall negress passes under a swinging arclight, 

Its creamsmearooze glinting, gliding over her face like sportive 
mercury corroding, 

Her evenstepping silence repulsing the white loafers who lunge 
laughter at the harp of her buttocks. 


They are sickened satyrs, trolling their yearns in lewd neighs ... 
and their chagrin is splattering dung . . . and the breeze 
is soiled with their dripping calls of “Big Black Gal, Linger 
a While,’ “Big Black Baby, Be Mine,” and “Nice, Nice 
Niggerine, I Love To See You Shine.” 


I quiver and cower, ‘poet without power, cringing before the 
American doggerel. 
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Will I lift a song from the crude lewd contempt? 


Have you seen my beloved— 

Her feet tread the floor of my house, 

Her songs are birds in my roofthatch. 

Her hair is a cluster of currants black lacquer’d and gleaming in 
a net of finefiber’d tendrils ; 

Her laughter’s like water rolling o’er moss, gurgling among white 
pebbles, splaying the flameflower of her mouth, 

A shade of jungle night stained her face a cool deep color and 
the sun of a million cycles gave it luster. 


A ripe red fruit with white seeds is her mouth. 
And her eyes, baby black birds curled in nests of moons. 


My beloved, she’s my beloved, 
Give me the soft power of her arms, 
All the scents of her living self. 


Her thighs are good, 
They are palmtrunks for beauty and strength, her thighs up- 
sending the rich sap to fructify and nourish. 


I have seen her sway like a lake in rhythms of passion: 
Twin sunbrown waves gently rising o’er the lea, the breasts of 
my beloved—” 


The fervid improvisation broke off in a frightened flutter. 
Hambone, spellbound, watched the messenger place the bottle 
of three-minutes-of-hell medicine in Liam’s outstretched hand. 

Daniel drooping over the bar dreamed in the riverwash of the 
poem and was called out again by the abrupt halt. . . . The 
black woman of the poem was a golden-bodied Mame. 


Liam smiled. ‘“Tapeworm’s last song.” Tossed down a drink. 
He then directed an incredulous barkeep to spread newspapers 
over the floor. Called for one of the glass tubes used by the 
ladies in the backroom to suck up their iced absinthe drinks. 
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Staccato mannerism of grim surgeon-czar in operating throne- 
room. 

Hambone watched in rapt silence; mechanically he placed his 
instrument on the bar and removed his overcoat. His eyes rolled 
to Daniel in appeal, fearing more than anything else, that it was 
a fiendish hoax. While he watched the medicine shaken well, 
he felt his head being thrust back rudely upon Edwin’s chest. 
Edwin was curtly instructed to lock his arms around the trou- 
badour’s arms and pinion them to his body. Then Liam called 
on Orr to hold the large wooly head rigid against Ed’s bosom. 
Now the doctor mounted a chair and carefully placed a wooden 
block between the poet’s upper and lower sets of teeth. This 
done he poised the glass tube at an angle in the black man’s 
mouth and into the tube poured a few drops of the three-minutes- 
of-hell medicine. . 

Liam leaped out of the way even as the negro’s ejaculating feet 
kicked the chair from under him. The terrified patient crunched 
the wooden block in two, so quick was his anguish, and he then 
set up a most mournful howl. The doctor called to Orr and 
Edwin to drop the fellow to the newspapers and Edwin was too 
excited to feel the bruises made by Hambone’s ploughing heels. 

Every one in the place gathered around to watch the negro’s 
heaving, tossing, flinging labor, being after a human fashion 
quite grateful for the grim diversion. 

The onlookers made sure to keep clear of the lashing arms 
and legs. Round and round Hambone whirled in convulsed 
agony, not unlike a wheel, his limbs the spokes. 

Liam calmly took his fresh drink of rye and got upon the 
bar-rail the better to observe his patient. 

“Will you get the thing?” Sheedy inquired. 

“Tt’s half way to his gullet now, if not vice versa—” 

Daniel moved out of the circle and bent towards the frantic 
fellow. He watched the body thrash about with the snarling 
limberness of a madly beaten whip. He wanted to help Ham- 
bone in some way, touch him with his hands and maybe soothe 
or comfort him. If only to whisper a word in his ear and help 
him, he got down on his knees. The flinging feet almost bowled 
him over. Yet he kept his place. The collision served to arrest 
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the writhing chap long enough for him to see Daniel’s merciful 
face and hear the quick prayer he said for his peace. 

“Sweet Jesus,” the negro wailed, “don’t leave me—” 

Then the onlookers saw Hambone grow quiet so soon as Daniel 
grasped his hands and called down God’s mercy. For a tense 
half-moment the negro’s person quaked soundlessly as Daniel 
poured his prayer over it. . . . Then a deep rumbling groan 
and a belch, as of a rent kettle-drum.... 
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CHAPTER V 
CRIES FROM A CONFESSIONAL MIND 


Now the company, making a night of it, stopped at the Squir- 


rel Inn to drink a stirrup cup, so to speak. Liam said this observ- 


ance was indispensably proper ere they called for their mounts 
at Madame Meinhardt’s hostelry. 

“We'll drive our quarry—each into his respective hole,” he 
declared with merry mystery and muddle. 

At the bar they paired in deep personal talk though remain- 
ing a compact group. Orr and Ed had Dan between them. He 
was so shriveled in silence as to be nowise in the way. In fact 
he was not unlike a stile-post of support for these two engaged 
eagerly in convincing each other even though being patently 
well agreed. 

“They’re done. They’re out,” said Orr, gravely confiding. 

Ed solemnly said assent. 

“No more pikers. Thet’s past. Mark my words,” Orr 
whispered in woeful warning, “the best business idears in the 
world’s been strangled by a shoestring. And don’t think I’m 
drunk either—” 

“Nor me—” 

Orr’s forehead creased. It was the physical picture of his 
mind gathering for a leap. His oratory soon beat upon an im- 
mense oil tank as a tocsin. 

“Oil, Ed! Organized Oil. Wealth. Wonders of Wealth. 
Took away from one-horse pikers.” Then he piled grain until 
it became a golden mountain. “Every little pikin’ farmer shovels 
his mite on the mountain o’ grain.” Then Orr took to picturing 
an immense cavern imbedded with black diamonds. Coal. 
Another treasure contributed by pikers to pirates. “Com- 
bunations 0’ smart men. Are we them, Ed?” Orr held up a 
finger of each hand to hold Edwin within a parenthetical prison. 
“Tt’s goin’ to be a rich country—with a Republican president. 
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The more money people has, the more they want to live. Right? 
They'll pay us to show them how to live. Pay for what? Thet’s 
what we gotta find out.” 

“But what’s more,” interposed Edwin with drunken punctil- 
iousness, ‘“‘a rich country had ought to have grand funerals and © 
cemeteries. Orr, you can’t get away from that, neither.” 

“Right. Right. But you can’t do it on a shoestring, Ed. 
Capitul! ’at’s the thing, now’days. Eve’ythin’—capitul. Hold 
it, Ed. The day is acomin’ soon when we’ll need it.” 

“We?” asked Ed. 

“VYes—you’n me. We gonna go to the hull country, the hull 
blamed country an’ show ’em health is happiness and poisoned 
bodies is hell. Health or Hell? Which? That’s the line. 
Health or Hell! Give Mame credick. She worked up the line 
an’ more. Gift o’ the pencil. . . . ‘Are you usin’ the bodies God 
gave you?’ Are you? See... the exerciser comes in. ‘D’you 
respect your bodies as the temples of your Souls?’ God and the 
exerciser. . . . Mame’s gift of the pencil. We'll scare ’em into 
fits an’ they’ll flock to us. Salvation o’ their temples. God and 
Sex Appeal. Glory! What a killin’ combine! God and Sex 
Appeal! A Liam line—he’s got the stuff—gift 0’ gab—Mame’s 
gift o’ the pencil. I ain’t agoin’ to pike the idear, Ed. No, siree. 
Big or nuthin’. An’ I'll corpurate. Same as Oil and Grain an’ 
Coal. Watch your capitul, Ed.” 

“Sounds good to me,” Ed said heartily. Soon he was inspired 
on his own account to paint a grandiose commercial project. 
“Orr, you’re a traveled man. Aren’t the cemeteries of this coun- 
try a disgrace? Cheap headstones and graves. That’s all you 
see. It’s no way to treat the departed! Now, Orr, suppose we 
got the capital to build a beautiful burial park? Granite tombs. 
Mausoleums. Landscape design. And all! Won’t people just 
have their eyes opened to the proper way to honor their dear 
ones? What I kind of see, is, a piece of terraced property 
overlooking the ocean—the same as the Vanderbilts have over on 
Staten Island. I been to see it. Beautiful. What do you think 
—hey—tell people: ‘Be buried like a Vanderbilt!’ It’s a demo- 
cratic country. They got a right to be buried like Vanderbilt! 
And I looked up a grand name for the burial park. Everywhere 
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you go, I see pictures of this place called the Colloseum of Rome. 
Well, I want the burial park to look like the Colloseum and so 
why not call it the ‘Royal American Colloseum of Respect.’ 
Why when we have the Royal American Colloseum of Respect 
ready their wills will say right out, ‘Place my remains to 
rest in the Colloseum of Respect!’ Yes, sir.’ 

“You're durned right, you are, Ed,” Orr cried out; rather more 
in praise of his drunken oratory. 

“T always thought, Orr, you were the man to see it—” 

“And I am, Ed. Take it from me, we’ve got the combine to 
win. Health and Happiness while you're alive. Repose and Re- 
spect when you’re done. We'll get together on this.” 

And Edwin drifted in a golden daze. He became beamingly 
gay as he looked into the small pool of glinting rye. Dreamed 
of domain. Health and Happiness. Respect and Repose. And 
his substitute soul assured. How clever it had been of him, 
he considered, to have withheld the last four letters sent by 
Ellery Jones to Daniel upon the subject of his contemplated con- 
version to Catholicism. The old demon had counseled against 
it, the old demon. His correspondence was no less brief than his 
conversation. ‘Ten pages at a time, both sides written upon; 
without a single capital or punctuation mark; weirdly spelt, but 
all of it remarkably meaningful. He could see the fox with the 
lion’s head writing it with a claw dipped in blasphemous poison 
... “do not destroy the seed of David in dogmas barren 
ground why if you make a vow you have to believe deaf dumb 
and blind when its your place to discover its true one percent 
dont you see Daniel what you are letting yourself in for is 
nothing else but blinders bit checkrein and earmuff when you 
need all your spirit and senses to roam discover and proclaim 
without fear or hindrance Daniel dont then let yourself be 
wrapped up and put away like a mummy... .”’ 

And Daniel was under his arm, dear soul, a little dizzy drunk. 
Do him good ... and all that ... Orr and Liam right. 
Would the boy be affrighted by the ‘finebodied, highstepping fil- 
lies of the Meinhardt riding academy’ . . . what a joker was this 
Liam upon almost any matter... . Ha! Ha! .. . He himself 
needed natural, normal ‘professional ministration.’ Uh-huh. 
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Champed like a fretful stallion at the delay over the stirringup 
cup. Didn’t need stirring-up after nine days chastity in the 
Novena’s stall. Uh-uh, no. Sudden distress. Remembered Ellery 
Jones’ last letter said he was coming to New York to lift up 
Daniel’s eyes to the constellation of the True One Hundred 


Words. . . . “Steal my soul!” Ed was dizzy. No man could 
keep up with Liam .. . and the doctor was at it again jeer- 
ing the religion he was born to . . . and Edwin tried desperately 


not to hear him. 

“Faith, I am surprised at yourself, John Barry, fresh from 
Dublin Jesuit Halls, to speak such a contradiction—to call your- 
self a liberal Catholic! Worse than a paradox. An intellectual 
pox. Pah! How often have I heard sentimental Jews, wist- 
fully astray in arid atheism, and patronizingly goodwilled Protes- 
tants congratulate me upon me Catholic religion and envy me 
its so-called spiritsoothing advantages. Indeed! What bleat- 
ing innocence! And presumption! And you—with your make- 
believe liberalism and fairyland folly of internal church reform! 
Ho! Ho! Better a bottle of Liam O’Hegerty’s rum! You’re 
Icarus scraping a sewer tunnel with your fingernails and telling 
yourself it’s wings you’re flouting agin the skyceiling. Ho! 
Ho! Better a bottle of rum! It’s bad enough to hear un- 
knowing ignorant outsiders speak fulsomely of our fathers’ faith 
as a pageant of ‘purple glory’ moving to ‘glamorous music’ under 
blue clouds of ‘intoxicating incense’ in a forestbranched cathe- 
dral. Ho! Ho! Better a bottle of rum! And you liberals, 
dear flukes, make many assumptions, and yet lighten no one’s 
load.” 

Barry smiled wanly. Said he, “You're talking high and loud 
to defy and down your own conscience—” 

“True. Aren’t we doing it all the time? Isn’t it the tragedy 
of the Catholic mind, either way. There’s the Irish intellect, 
because of parochial education, good only to serve or oppose the 
Church, and for nothing else. At the same time it is well to 
remember, the Irish-Catholic is like no other Catholic people in 
the world. Religious oppression has made us racial religionists, 
like the Jews. We're neither Irish nor Catholics. We are Irish- 
catholic, popeyed paranoiacs.” 
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The ticket-taker, pockmocked Berger, looked ruefully at his 
tumbler of whiskey. Then he squeezed his friend’s arm, a signal 
to Barry that silence were better. For himself the Jew rarely 
spoke. Listening, he said, was his lesson in language. His 
sleepy dark eyes blinked at the hard white glare of the silence 
fallen over them. He shaped his lips ready for his slow- 
measured method of English speech, somewhat like a blind man 
feeling his way. He said, “Doctor, please tell me again your 
aphorism—“‘Thinking is the best conversation. One’s own self is 
the perfect listener.’ ”’ 

Orr came out of his boozy revery. Said he, still under the spell 
of the stomach session, “They’s sense and sceence to what Doc 
Liam says ... abslutely . . . but boys we have a duty to 
do. . . . You’re forgettin’ Dan here, the lad thet’s gone beyond 
the legal age for bein’ a virgin—and if I recullect right, we was 
for helpin’ him over the hurdles—™” 

Liam’s face swallowed his eyes as he laughed. “Danny, rouse 
up. Madame Meinhardt on Crosby Street awaits us. "Tis a 
universal rite, from the Andes to Australia—making a man—’ ” 

Orr winked. ‘Always said thet’s all Danny here needs. It'll 
settle the blood and calm the mind. He’ll find out they’s more 
to life then books.” 

Down the Bowery they trooped, halting for a while in the 
arched doorway of the Carter Museum of Anatomy, for Edwin 
wanted to show Daniel where he “lectured” ten hours a day to 
profligate youth. 

“How does it feel,” asked Orr, “to be goin’ agen your old 
trade, cheatin’ the cemet’ry?” 

“Every patient he nabs for the institute,” interrupted Liam, 
“ig soon made into a readier case for the undertaker.” 

A nightlight faintly showed the interior of the lobby, the walls 
of which were lined with glass cases exhibiting gruesome wax 
reproductions of many parts of the anatomy. They illustrated 
with revolting, exaggerated realism the various ravages of cer- 
tain unmentionable diseases. 

They peered through the glass panels of the accordeon doors. 
In the murky light the effigies looked ghoulmangled. 

“Tn truth our lobby is a venereal chamber of horrors . . . sit- 
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uated in the venereal belt of the city,” said Doc Liam. “Our 
location is most excellent, the district being a huge bacillus farm 
for the exploitation of the Carter Museum of Anatomy. Here 
brothels and bedhouses abound like lush reeking vegetation.” 

Barry turned his young solemn face to the speaker. 

“Vet, looked at in a broader light,” continued Liam with grave 
jocosity, “the area contains some of the city’s best realty invest- 
ments—for the benefit of the city’s oldest and most esteemed 
families.” Liam laughed gloatingly to himself. “Our medi- 
cal institute catches the victims hot off the griddle.” His 
chuckles sounded like a child strangling. “Come of an after- 
noon. See handsome Edwin in swashbuckling guise. He way- 
lays the boys and men who come to gape in awe and fright be- 
fore the salutary evidence of sexual sin. Whenever possible in- 
duces them to save themselves. Instanter! At the hands of 
our expert medical staff. Expert in sense, in a sense—”’ 

Liam broke off to laugh. Orr took up his grin, asking, “Do 
you mean expert pickpockets?” 

“Oh, no,” said Edwin solemnly. 

“Tt’s all right, Ed, relax,’ Liam called sharply. “We’re off 
duty now. Recite the patter of symptoms I taught you. Amus- 
ing symptoms. Psychological. Sweet symptoms coincident with 
every one’s everyday living. Artfully turned and twisted. To 
scare poor devils aquiver with bedbloodguilt. . . . The book- 
lets Ed hands passersby also recite alarming symptoms. Paint 
vile disease in greed’s glowing colors. Describe assorted insanity 
resulting from an universal private practice—between me and 
you, really harmless in moderation.” 

“Of course, he don’t mean a word of it,” Edwin put in. 
‘“‘He’s such a joker.” 

“Edwin will ever keep profit sacred. Good man. Safe for 
Society. Forgive the habitual throwing off of a Confessional 
Mind. .. . What braggarts we are! Yah! Yahveh! Edwin 
makes a swell puller-in. He understands fear’s fine quavers. 
His parochial upbringing was a formula of mounting fear. His 
thinking processes are curlecues of fear. Mentally he won’t 
ever be other than a scared boy. Who is better fitted, then, 
to speak in a kindly, albeit mournful tone, to the quaking boys 
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and ignorant grownups who come to stare, heartbrokenly, on 
the wax monstrosities? He whispers sibilantly the symptoms 
named under each effigy, always adding, ‘See the doctor before 
it’s too late. Catch it in time.’ In particular his job is to lure 
the timid ones into the medical parlor and turn them over 
to the trained salesmen who sell savage sickness. . . . By the 
way, young Barry, considering your education et al, do you 
need a job? Wecould use another health lecturer.” 

“Thank you. I am a journalist.” 

“Merely another phase of public scavenging. There’s more 
money in catching cases for quacks.” 

“He’s such a joker,” said Edwin in Barry’s ear. 

Daniel heard Liam’s voice as a child’s terror-stricken treble 

. . crying, crying, uncontrollably, a confession . . . detecting 
all the sadness hidden away in Liam’s gayly scoffing speech. ... 


CHAPTER VI 
LIAM’S SYNTHETIC SELF 


Tue cronies locked arms. Five abreast they marched down 
the Bowery. 

“United we are a coherent or a current: I don’t know which. 
But we are. See the riffraff eddy in the shoals. Bums and 
hustlers stir aside. No soul. No spirit.” 

The Shanachy Liam spoke out of joy of an audience. 

“T am glad Southern Europe is beginning to flood this port. 
See how furtively sedate are these Anglo-Saxon whores, present 
parsing company. The skirts of their short jackets curl upon 
their behinds’ bustles like bitten off dogs’ tails. What’s a 
wench? Not these at all. These gals peddle themselves like 
gloomy livestock on the way to the slaughterhouse. Bumpy 
beasts they are. Stuffed breasts, battened buttocks, larded hips, 
bulged calves. Sedate as stuffed sofas. But better times are 
coming. Wait till the Polish-Jewish courtesans come from War- 
saw with color, style and speed. Wait till Naples, Queen City 
of Brotheldom, sends her pedigreed prostitutes. And Vienna 
turns loose her traditioned tarts to give taste and tone to low 
lechery. And Budapest pours Rose Praprika ’pon flat carnal 
cookery. And Palermo sends blooded beauties to tap the flagon 
of wine you are . . . sweetsharp Sicilians niggered and lusted 
by Moorish rapes.” 

“T doubt,” said cryptic Barry, “I doubt you’re the man 
you speak yourself.” 

“Thank you, Barryboy, for a kind thought, the first in seven 
weeks I’ve known yourself. Do you know now—” 

He brought them to stop under a lamp-post. “Let’s gather 
a moment under the student’s lamp,” begged Liam, his steamed 
face looking anxiously about him. “There’s a thought been 
moodying in this mind all evening. I have been saying to 
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assembling those elements which will make up for one a syn- 
thetic self... Have you ever noticed how we resist fine feeling 
out of shame? How we resist fine feeling: as though it were 
a confession -of abnormality. In this instance, a sicksoft affec- 
tion for men. And does shame then soil this fine feeling and 
exile it to a dark-hidden place? And does it there get a sexual 
sickness?” 

“What of it, Liam?” demanded Orr. “Why all this moon- 
mush gabble when we’re goin’ somewhere.” 

“Wait but a while,” said the shanachy. “Let this emotion in 
me speak itself out. When, if ever at all, might this happen 
again? The mood makes the manner of our day. There’s 
Daniel and Barry and Berger come together under me eyes. 
Live in the rooming house across the street from mine. Molly 
Callahan makes their beds. Was it you, Ticket-taker, that 
brought Ed and Dan there? Why, Orr, you yourself asked 
Abe to find them a place to sleep in and brought them into 
me life. And Barry brought to Callahan lodgery by a note 
written in Dublin itself. Chemical compound without contribu- 
tion from me. But heed now. Jewboy Berger came to live 
among the Irish to escape the Yiddishization of his speech in 
the growing Ghetto across town. Lucky lad. A long time 
making friends among strangers. In consequence, forced to 
take his loneliness to night schools, lecture halls, theaters and 
wherever else a matter of interest was abroad. Lucky lad. 
The important period between eighteen and twenty-one filled 
in with the happiest of all learning: that which satisfies and 
interests for its own sake. I envy him those three lovers’ 
years. Noticeably quiet. A gallant sort of reticence. At- 
tractive indeed. The exiled student Barry took to him like 
a plaster. They are the same age. The Jew made himself the 
Irishman’s pupil. To learn needlessly Grecian and Roman 
classics. Silly Barry just as eagerly in turn sat on the student’s 
bench to learn Hebrew literature and lore. But, Barry dear, 
did you learn more of a social movement named Nihilism? 
The same Nihilism which was the cause of the Jewboy’s under- ~ 
ground flight from Poland? ...I do enjoy for sure this 
Berger’s gift of many silences, his scholarly responses. . . . Six 
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weeks gone to-night, Daniel came with his dream of the ideal 
deity—now Heckerhaunted, almost Catholic-crazy—with his 
breathing voice of night and his irritating purity and perfection, 
and devotion to that big slob, Edwin. Here they are: Daniel 
Barry and Berger. They are me synthetic self. Lovely as- 
me own child, this Daniel, do you but see: the child I meself 
was. Infinite as infanthood. This Barry—me own precious 
adolescence: betrothed to the secret ideal. This Berger, me 
own ecstatic dawnmajority: the scholastic pilgrim accoutered 
invincibly in a cuirass of book covers. . . . They are me syn- 
thetic self: the mirror of me narcissian love. And it did hurt 
me at first to see Dan drawn to the slim dark Jewboy. I was 
jealous of their sufficing togetherness. But not now. Dan 
is me own child: son and father of meself. Not intricate at 
all. And he is attached to me own brother, this Berger. Nor 
am I longer envious of Dan’s affection for Barry, sweet tutor, 
who is but me idyllic youthself, rational-liberal-Catholic, lover 
of sentiment and student for study’s sake. ... See now.... 
It is thus the sensitive fingers of thought trace the pattern of 
me onanistic, synthetic self.” 

Liam stuck out his tongue, tasted the air and then catlike 
washed his lips. “I have it,” he said, “we’re so steeped in bible- 
brine, it flavors every feeling and fancy.” 


CHAPTER VII 
POLYGAMY WITHOUT PATHOLOGY 


SOMEHOW, up to this climactic moment of intoxication, Daniel 
had never quite identified Orr Applegate. In a vague way the 
medicine faker had been having a sort of sexless status in his 
eyes: he was Mame’s father. Just now Daniel suffered a 
physical pang as this man suddenly appeared in the corporeal 
entity of her husband. This occurred at the threshold of 
Madame Meinhardt’s place. The lad felt a terrible surge of 
shame for the wrong he had done the husband, lord of her 
bedded body. At the same time this regret was related to the 
deepening awareness that both husband and lover were blithely 
broaching the brothel’s door. 

And Orr held his arm, brotherly, supporting Daniel up the 
stoop’s steps. 

“The paint is peeling,” said Edwin, apropos of nothing at 
all, touching a column of the arched doorway of the old New 
York mansion. 

“Blisters of hell,” snickered Liam. 

Daniel’s knees were hingeless, his feet afloat. . . . His mind 
treacherously changed its character. It was so pitilessly sane. 
Cruelcertain and clear. His mind was like a betrayed friend 
turned implacable enemy. Revengeful resentment shattering 
the misrepresentations of the mist. It had taken drunkenness 
to dissipate the vapors of the clinging cloud. So now, clear 
for once, his mind called him an adulterer, denied him and 
Mame the poetic privilege of specialness in that rare realm 
where they lived as variants. 

It was disillusion losing him godship. Now he was a grovel- 
ling figure of the earth, imploring the punitive and piteous 
personal God. Then, having found God Himself, he had also 
found soiling, humiliating shame? There was such urgent need 
for crying out his remorse, for begging forgiveness of the in- 
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fringed husband, for doing penance and vowing virtue. More, 
this new, seeing sane mind scoffed his vaunted celibacy .. . 
told him it were better to be like other men and take his fevered 
body for bloodletting to the nurses of this lazaret and leave 
other men’s wives in the peace of purity . . . whereat he un- 
derstood Liam’s meaning in ‘the outbreak of the confessional 
mind.’ 

They were now come into the warm foyer . . . into a con- 
fusion of close faces. But the mind still spoke clearly, importun- 
ing, “Mame is a false wife. She tempted you out of her 
lust. . . . Disclose her sin. Let the adultress be stoned... 
then shrived. . . . Condole the wronged husband.” 

“What’s thet you’re mumblin’ to yourself, Dan? Here set 
down and pull yourself together. Look at his eyes roam... 
aroamin’ to the maids . . . aroamin’ to the maids. . . .” 

A curtained alcove showed at the turn of the foyer. In this 
place they gathered together as Madame Meinhardt’s personal 
guests. Liam was no less a person hereat than the house 
physician. 

A fair-sized peephole enabled the Madame to survey the 
initiatory affairs of the main parlor. Edwin looked greedily 
over her shoulder. In his heightened condition he expected 
to see at the very least Byzantine color and riot, and was not 
a little taken aback by the sedateness of the scene, as if it 
were an impropriety. The gas chandelier sent down a none 
too brilliant light. There were horsehair and plush sofas such 
as you could sit on almost anywhere in any nice middleclass 
parlor. Seven or eight girls sat around talking quietly, one 
with the other. They wore a sort of uniform costume like ballet 
girls. The dancers’ shifts exhaled a mighty manifestation of 
limbs for simple Edwin. . . . Three young men walked into the 
parlor. Edwin goggled. 

“Come here, Ed, and meet me dear friend, Madame Else 
Meinhardt.” 

Edwin inwardly frowned upon this nice formality. Good 
manners in his opinion should be shown only to decent people. 
As for himself, he wanted to bluster about the place and bully- 
rag the sluts . . . comport himself with heman expressiveness 
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. and get done with his errand. . . . Here was this school- 
marmish looking German woman with a pincenez stuck on the 
little finger of the left hand, shaking his hand like a social equal. 
. . . Next they took the gilt and brocade chairs indicated by 
the schoolmarm and sat facing her like folk making a most 
respectable visit. Poor Daniel, his face looked chalked over. 
His eyes were swimming all over the madame. Young Barry 
sat in his chair like a polite pleasant young man and Berger 
kept his feet to one side of the chair-legs and said how cool 
it was for the second week in May. 

Orr and Liam lighted each other’s cigar with fraternal cere+ 
mony. 

“Charming, homelike atmosphere, don’t you think, Mr. 
Barry,” said the physician. 

“Indeed.” 

“Conduct, Continental,” declared Liam. “Perhaps, Mr. 
Barry, being new to America, you may prefer to see something 
more rowdy, something with the playful fierceness of frontier 
America.” 

“Not at all, Doctor. I am well suited.” 

“T am glad. I may seem partial, being Else’s friend and 
related professionally to the ménage. . Where else in this raw 
city will you find an institution with medical inspection of 
the inmates and medical service guaranteed to the patrons 
in case of the exceptional inevitable? Continental custom. 
Madame had a career in Berlin.” Then turning to Madame 
Meinhardt he continued, “Our party is in an American mood 
to-night. Self-convincingly boisterous. Celebrating something. 
Each for his own private reason. Forgive us if we seem ex- 
uberant and overbearing. Moreover, we have a novice with us 
who is to receive the orders of manhood.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the madame with marked German accent, 
“would you like to join the ladies?” 

It was Liam’s whim to have Daniel escorted into the parlor 
. . . bridegroom delivered to his betrothed. . . . Insisted im- 
piously, they hum a wedding march. . . .. Edwin thought all 
this was certainly more like it, in keeping and fitting . . . filthy 
Bude laria’ 
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Daniel resented the clutches holding him up, entered walking 
on his own with desperate steadiness. A godling taken for 
sacrifice: a manslave would be rendered out of ashes and 
entrails—a manslave to serve abjectly the great jealous God 
of All... Biblical significance. He felt easier . . . looked 
at the girl . . . Orr had led him to her. The short man was 
whispering under his ear, “Thet’s Jennie, my favurite once-in-a- 
while friend.” 

Eyes starting back into the brain . . . drawing the girl along 

. recreating her—Mame! No, no: the girl only looked like 
her—a suggestive resemblance. 


“That’s what I think of Dan. Let him have my favurite 
broad.” 


Men indulged their polygamy without pathology. They had 
not yet begun to pine over the problem of the Double Standard 
or call their day-to-day lechering a pretty name like Progressive 
Monogamy. Orr considered occasionalism sensible, consider- 
ate; aye, scientific. He and his generation practiced crude 
birth control by patronizing brothels, since they lacked a former 
time’s handmaidens. ... And Liam had noted in ‘running 
around’ with Orr, that this husband like most husbands nearly 
always selected a paramour who bore a likeness to the cheated 
wife back home . . . faithful at any rate to a type... . 


Liam soon settled down to a discussion with Barry and 
Berger ... the others were missing. Liam’s forbears had 
been shanachies, hereditary storytellers. Liam couldn’t help it: 
rather talk, rather than do anything else . . . talk his hatred 
of England and Christianity. . . . Both dispossessed Ireland 
of her heritage. O, Ireland’s ancient glory. . . . Britons were 
barbarians when the Irish had law, literature and other arts. 
Ireland declined with the coming of Christianity. Once ’pon 
a time Ireland kept school for the world. 

Barry wiped his mouth with his handkerchief, and Liam 
asked, “Are you crying, Barry, because England starves the 
Irish passion for education. Drives out intellectual aspiration 
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into the darkness of churchlife so that for the Catholic man 
of mind there’s no chance for advancement or expression save 
through the Church. . . . An enslaved people’s solitary hope— 
an hellish hereafter. . . . Strange how Irish Catholicism draws 
its strength from England’s hostility to the Church. Hate is 
the nourishment of religion.” 

John Barry looked at the floor. Liam’s choking eyes blinked 
and blinked at the chandelier. The passage of people through 
the room, men and girls leaving and returning, meant nothing 
te Liam who was probably veering a little more than half-seas 
over. 

“Hate is the nourishment of religions—” he repeated, as with 
anguish. 

Abe Berger ventured to say something in his slow, choosing 
fashion. “Doctor Liam, please— America—” 

“What’s that, what’s that?” 

“America, Doctor Liam. America. Here all faiths live in 
peace. America. Do you not think—” 

“T do think. There’s the difference. I forgive your youth. 
But not your history. Think now. . . . Abe, Abe, where’s your 
history? You know as well as I do—so soon as one religion 
will be able to grasp the sword of dominance it will want to 
conquer the others. You'll be seeing it in your time. There 
will be an Established Church in America. Look to your 
Southland. I vision a Methodist or Baptist Hierarchy. I see 
Roman legions making camps and ramparts in Boston and 
New York. I promise you that a century after the Civil War 
the North and South will killingly quarrel again. A cruel, 
unrelenting religious war, this time. Great armies will spring upon 
each other and embrace in the bloodbath of inspirational battle. 
Nothing is so inspiring and sustaining as an Holy War. The 
new Roman Empire of Christ versus the Calvin Republic. And 
strangely enough this time the South will battle for a cause 
called ‘The American Emancipation.’ . . . Charming, don’t you 
think?” 


CHAPTER VIII 
BLEEDINGNOSEHEART 


Upstarrs: pinewood partitions hurriedly, crudely divided the 
old roomy chambers into meager cubbyholes. And they were 
as bare as that bare necessity which brought the men to come 
into them ... an iron bed and a girl... . 

Daniel gasped in the stifling intimacy of the niggard room. 

The girl had said, “Call me Jennie, dearie.” . 

She pushed back the falling hair from her eyes and forehead, 
demanding sharply after his mumbled reply— “What do you 
mean by that, feller?” 

“Excuse me. I am sorry—I can’t—” 

“Maybe I ain’t good enough for you. What are you tryin’ 
to do—insult me? I feel like haulin’ off and landin’ a good 
biff on that conny face you got— ‘The idear!” 

He recoiled from her to the pinewood partition. His back 
thudded against an upright two-inch beam which was crossed 
at his shoulders by another beam. His arms stretched back to 
find for his fingers the support of the crossing bar. And, clinging 
to the crosspiece, so weak and wavering as to seem to hang 
from it, Daniel faced the offended girl. 

He was tired unto weariness, his eyes opening and shutting 
with slow effort. Once more the girl had the look of Mame 

. something sang between them... . 

Truth realized became a song. The fine melody was felt 
in the moment in which the dark-haired, blue-eyed girl had 
embraced him with matter-of-fact familiarity. The truth rose 
out of the ugly horror of the closet and the pat professional 
caresses. .. . This truth: that he needed to be faithful to 
Mame. And he loved Mame, known and to be known in love, 
and so only in love was a woman to be known. . . . He clung 
to the crosspiece thinking, feeling the melody. . . . The cool, 


casual prostitute; the chill, blank, harsh room. They made 
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him aspire for the winey warmth and the timeless dream of 
desire. And now waiting here, hurt by the cold and dismal, the 
blank and harsh, his need for Mame had a sacredness exceed- 
ing any feeling he had ever known in his life . . . and he waited 
on the melody of the truth. 

What with the long fast, the excitement of drink and the 
nervous fright that had seized him as he walked up the stairs 
behind the girl, his nose now began to bleed. His coat was 
strung wide open by his outstretched arms. Dark clots of 
blood fell to his white shirt near the heart. 

Jennie stared at the quivering, bloodstained figure. Why did 
she think he hung crumpled in agony on the crosspiece? Swiftly, 
a strange, awesome fright filled her. 

“Bleeding Heart!” she breathed, kneeling slowly, softly. She 
covered her face with her hands, as she sobbed in dark wonder. 
“Jesus, sweet Jesus, what’m I seein’! God, I’ve got the willies 
for fair—” 

She turned, crawling from the suggestive sight, sprang out 
of the door and fled from the gruesome realization of the ideal. 

Her single scream flashed like erratic lightning down the 
stairs, into the parlor. In its wake she appeared like a stricken 
cloud, pale, spent and wavering . . . nor would she tell one 
word of what had frightened her. 


CHAPTER IX 
INDISTINGUISHABLE 


“You can lead a horse to water—” commented Orr. 

“What'd you do to the girl to scare her so—” Liam asked. 

Daniel made no answer. He followed his friends from the 
place, holding a handkerchief to his bleeding nose. They stopped 
beside a fire hydrant to consider their next move in making a 
night of it. 

“Where is Edwin?” Daniel asked. 

“We'll have to get along without him,” said Orr, “he’s set 
for the night.” 

“T am for going to a Turkish bath. A good sweating and 
kneading will do us all good,” Liam said. 

“T’m for it,’? assented Orr. 

Daniel said he was weak and weary and wanted to go home. 
They pleaded with him a while but he kept to his decision. 
So they bade him good night and better luck next time, and were 
off. But Orr ran back after him to ask a favor. 

“Please drop by the house and tell Mame I’m agoin’ to stay 
the night at the Turkish baths. I might as well. Do it for me, 
will you, Dan?” 

He had taken but a few steps when Liam came running after 
him, the burdened man puffing his gasps in the boy’s ear. 

“Hold a minute, dear. Do something for me. Come to me 
room first thing to-morrow morning?—Many thanks— Put 
me in me straitjacket—save me soul’s face?” 

“What do you want me to do, Liam?” 

“Have you ever noticed the coil of thick hemp at the foot 
of the column that holds up the attic roof? It’s to truss me 
up with when the angered spirit sends the imagination into 
gehenna. There’s a rumor in me blood that the D Ts are on 
their way: a thrumful dirge. The last time I had the blind stag- 


gers I went raving in the streets; ran to the rednosed priest’s 
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rectory to be confessed and baptized anew; then I had to go 
get sublimely drunk so as to be able to curse God again. Help 
me, dear. Come and tie me up to the martyr’s stake. No— 
lash me to the mast: let me drift in a typhoon of remorse, 
blown by winds out of hell. You'll witness a storm come out 
of the confessional mind such as ten thousand priests together 
have never heard.” 

The man moved off with staggerful bounds and leaps and 
Daniel saw again his own father: racing into the woods to 
wrestle with the demon of delirium tremens. And his father’s 
warning had been a hot itch over his whole body, whereas the 
rumbling of repentance warned Liam. 

Daniel moved downtown with slow, feeling steps. Now in a 
chastened mood he wondered at the vengeful anger he had 
evoked against Mame. Had it been a calculated blow to 
destroy the tenderness he felt for her, as though tenderness 
were wrong? He had seen himself in that wrathful moment 
as an indomitable Hebrew of the old Bible tearing up the 
cobblestones of Catharine Street and crushing Rahab . . . and 
the while he had quite forgotten for the convenience of his con- 
science that he had been her companion in sin. 

Tt was about eleven o’clock and the drunkenness was depart- 
ing from him. He passed down the Bowery, circled Chatham 
Square till he came to the ancient Jewish cemetery. He leaned 
against the iron bars of its old gate and fell into a reflection in 
which right and wrong madly mingled, and struggled for the 
indistinguishableness of unity. 


CHAPTER X 
PSYCHIC SEDUCTION 


Tuer transom showed the gaslight was turned low. Perhaps 
Mame was asleep. He knocked on the door; rapped several 
times before he got an answer. 

“Who is it?” 

“Daniel.” 

“One minute, Danny, please.” 

In the hallway’s stillness he could hear the scurrying of her 
bare feet. Then the door was unbolted and Mame received 
him, wearing the cashmere shawl over her nightgcwn. 

He remained in the doorway. 

“Mame—”’ 

Yes: Dant” 

“Orr asked me to let you know he’s to stay the night at the 
Turkish baths—” 

“Ts he, Dan? Thank you— But why are you for running 
off—like a stranger! Won’t you stop and talk a minute. I 
haven’t seen a sight of you these many weeks.” 

“T woke you, Mame. I better go home. I am very tired 
myself.” 

“You look it, Dan. And all give out. And, Dan, look—your 
nose is bleeding. Come in and I'll put a cold compress on.” 


She sat him in a chair and made him lean his head far back 
to keep the cold compresses across his face. ‘‘You’re shiver- 
ing?” She stuffed paper and kindling-wood in the cook stove, 
started a brisk fire, poured on it a half scuttle of coal, and 
after listening to the song of its draught, put on coffee to 
boil. 

“A hot cup of coffee will do you good. . . . Dan—you look 
0 worn out and pale. It’s homecooking you need, boy, and 


why won’t you come to supper once in a while?” 
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He made no answer for he was dozing. He sat near the 
stove and the heat was pleasant and drowseful. She removed 
the last cloth and saw the bleeding had stopped. 

“Sleeping? or, are your eyes just shut?” She looked with 
longing pity at the worn face. The Adam’s apple was greater 
seen for the gauntness of the neck, looking all the more like a 
mortal arrowhead. She drew up a chair beside him. ‘What’s 
happened to you, lad? And drinking, too? You can’t stand 
it. How you smell of the whiskey! and how sick it’s made you! 
Are you still cold, Danny?” She leaned forward and placed 
her arms under his back, lifting him. ‘Raise yourself a little 
and sit here on my lap. I'll keep the shawl around you and 
make you warm.” 

He could not open his eyes for unwillingness. It was so 
much easier not to face the factualness of her. He knew he was 
kept on her knees, half of him laid away in her lap; his face 
was snug to her neck; his arms knew the fulness of her breast. 
This was the contentment and peace he had been longing for 
and fighting against. She smelled of sleep, a sweet odor and 
charm. Yet he was soon sorrowing . . . a woman with a hus- 
band . . . and because he had blamed her, he sorrowed more. 
And he drew forth the truth of the winning of this woman, 
another man’s wife. She had been drawn by the power of 
his radiating desire. Believing in prayer’s magnetism, he un- 
derstood, without the words, a meaning of psychic seduction. 

But, Mame, on her part, was not thinking of herself as a 
man’s wife. ..no.. . this love for Daniel was so special: 
right as a poem; of the color of thought; sincere and delicate 
as silence; it had no distress of sex; it lived sacredly apart 
from mere matter; and it could not possibly conflict or clash 


with anything else in her life. . . . She held the shawl tucked 
about his shoulders . . . the shawl that she drew from herself 
as though it were her own skin. . . . And she fell to pondering. 
... “Ought I to tell Danny? ... Maybe it’s only a false 
alarm.” 


Meanwhile, in his half-sleep he said, “Her breath is sweet 
and warm. We are children waiting to be born.” ‘The coffee 
pot boiled over. Daniel started up with a hurt sigh. 
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“Sit at the table, Dan, for your coffee . . . a big cupful in 
Orr’s mustache-cup—for the mustache I didn’t let him raise—” 

“Mame, you'll catch cold going barefoot.” 

“T like it. Feels like cool grass. Now, Danny, laddie, drink 
this while it’s good and hot. Make believe it’s sopping through 
a big mustache. . . . Smiling at last? Your smile is the look 
of Christmas. What do you say, sweet Christmas-face—a 
snack together. There’s cold lamb that Orr didn’t eat.” 

He felt freshened, hungry. He drank coffee, nibbled bits of 
lamb. And all the while, for the first time, he kept his eyes full 
honestly on her face. She was across from him. Half of her 
body rested on the table as she watched him eat . . . a mother 
watching her child’s supper . . . and then the board was a 
salver upon which she was offered up to him. . . 


The sense of Mame spread over him like a bower’s trailing 
tendrils and leaves; and their fragrance. His hands strayed 
to twine the foliage and draw its luxuriance completely over 
himself . . . strayed and stopped. 

Mame knew how to wait with the assurance of a tree. 

Dan thought of the first time he had delicately traced with 
his fingertips a tree’s young trunk, drawing into himself its 
faintfine melody of undulation. Just so would he now want 
to follow the outline of Mame with gentle, stroking fingers and 
call out the tune of her vibrant modulation. The song she was, 
this then was she, the song of his new coming of life. And 
he leaned towards her on his elbows. 

They were like two trees—in his feeling—two trees nodded 
together by the inspired wind, their fingers trembling together 
like needful leaves. Also there was a sensation of being on a 
height: planted permanently on a height. The table that bore 
them was a plateau and they were two trees alone upon it, trees 
branching together, a mingling of many, many men and women 
inthe oneness of sense. 

In this mood of timelessness he fell to thinking. He pleas- 
ured in the dreamy riverwash of the meditation: as though he, 
the male tree, caught the rain and dripped the dew on his 
mate . . . moistsoft and moistwarm. .. . 
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“Now I am planted and grown. I have the colors of life. 
Planted and grown. I used to be a seedling that believed 
itself a godling. I have taken root, I know the joy of being. 
The branches of my feeling reach into the Heaven of Life.” 
And she brought her mouth, moistsoft and moistwarm, to his 
mouth for a long softsaid kiss. And he wondered if he had 
really spoken the words . . . better let it be left as feeling: 
even as a softseeking kiss was better than the anguish of grati- 
fication: that crying wound of remembrance, gratification. ... 

“The Heaven of Life’—he fell meditating upon this phrase. 
“Then I am like a plant when it first breaks through the 
mold—in a flaming moment all of existence ravishingly revealed.” 

He was breaking through the crust of the dunged soil of 
adolescence, leaving only his roots in it. Even this minor 
emergence and outgrowth left him racked with the ache of 
creation. In this new world of self-realization he looked for 
one little flower of truth: 

“When God receives your full fealty He is so pleased, He 
leaves you free to enjoy all the fruits of His living world.” 

And the meditation ended when she withdrew her feeding 
lips. 

“And I thought, Danny,” she whispered upon his cheek, 
“T was going to keep the table between us; and here I am— 
like climbing over it to you and you to me—” 

And Daniel said, “I think the first thing man made was an 
altar. Then did he make a table of the altar—” 

And Mame asked wishfully, ““And then did he make a bed 
of it? or maybe it was a bed first and then an altar?” 

He took her fingers twiningly within his. “Do you see, 
Mame,” he said, ‘‘he went to a tree and took the branches and 
plaited them together and made himself a bed—”’ 

“Oh, Dan, this is what we do for each other: feel and think 
and believe and talk what we wouldn’t dare with any one else: 
free as a dream. Free as a dream.” 

Daniel shivered. There had been quickwarm tremors upon 
his spine while he and Mame breathed their thoughts together 
but now he felt the old hurtful chill of conscience. He took 
his hands away and drew himself back into the chair. 
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“Dan,” she said, “there’s your old folding cot still under my 
bed. I can make it up for you in a jiffy. It’s too late for 
you to go home, and besides you’ve had a hard night.” 

Even as he was chilled by the fear of wrong, he began to 


think of lying beside her for the soft warmth .. . believing 


that he wanted and needed nothing more of her, ... 


— 


CHAPTER XI 
THE VOW 


Anp, blendingly, he began to think of the morrow when he 
would go knocking, tremulously, at the portal of the sacra- 
ments—baptism. . . . Sin then was like the irritation of filth: 
the soul itching for a bath.... 

Yet, bringing his eyes to bear serenely upon Mame’s trans- 
parent skin, her good fieldblue eyes, her hair done in plaits 
for sleep, and coiled on her head, her gleaming white ears now 
revealed infantsmall and clearcarved, her bluetendrilled, budded 
breasts of a nursing mother, all-pervasive of sanctity, like a 
finely fashioned holy vessel of a church service, feminine in 
form and detail and beauty, he could not believe in the sin. 
In the next second he checked this thought for remembering 
the Catholic preachments and pamphlets given for his guidance. 
Had they not warned him against the devil’s many guises and 
blandishments of pseudo-purity and even seeming sacredness? 
Another silence passed between them, a current to convey 
feeling and thought back and forth. 

“Dan, don’t you keep away any more. . . . You don’t know 
what it means for me to be without someone who thinks with 
me: the rest of the world is deaf to me and I am dumb to it.” 

She pulled herself up from the crouching position on the table 
and settled back in her chair. Her nightgown was a buttoned 
waist affair designed for nursing mothers. It was open. She 
looked down at herself and fastened the buttons carefully as 
though closing herself away. It was done without haste or self- 
shame. 

“Mame, I keep thinking of Orr. I know what I need to do: 
tell him and win his forgiveness. Then, Mame, you and I can 
be friends again. Friends. I cannot be friendfree of my wrong 
until I confess it. It is God’s wisdom revealed in the Catholic 
faith—” 
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She ran around the table to his side, kneeled at his feet and 
held him to herself with hungering reverence. 
“Oh, my darling. You don’t know anything but your own 


heart—and God’s. What will you tell!’ She touched her | 


temples with distrait fingers. “Why wrong? Is there no one to 
believe in our dream together? Orr is a good man but his eyes 
are the same as the rest, his eyes are dark with dirt.” 

She bent down to kiss his hands before she spoke again. 
“Danny, take up your hands, hold me. Keep me. Don’t talk 
of dark sin. . . . What happened, dear Danny, wasn’t your 
doing. It was your first time. . . . It wasn’t the same as— No. 
No. Never, Dan, never the same—” 

“Tt wasn’t—it wasn’t, Mame?” 

“No, darling, dear darling, never. Don’t think of Orr, please. 
There’s nothing you took from him.” Now she was crying softly 
against his coat and Daniel sat still with awe. “It’s the dirt in 
their eyes I’m afraid of. It blackens out all the colors of our 
dream, makes it grimgreedy as their thing. Grimgreedy. Listen, 
to me, Dan. I have been up and down their highroads and by- 
paths. They live shut away—shut away and it makes them 
bleareyed, hoghungry, sour as dishwater. It’s only in the sneaky 
dark they dare to dream. I played their theaters. I watched 
their dreamself try to tug out of their bodies, as they sit in the 
dark. Only in dark they dare to sigh. And wish. And weep. 
But the poetry of pain is only a makebelieve to them. Their 
dreamself is blinked out when the lights flash up... .. Do 
you see—we’re only a show to them, a mock. . . . They couldn’t 
stand for us in the light of life. Their bleareyes would smut us. 
. . . So, what’s the use. . . . And another thing, Dan. There’s 
no call for you to ask Orr’s forgiveness. It was me that cheated 
him. It’s for me to ask forgiveness. I got you to do it. You 
didn’t know any more what to do than a baby—” 

“Mame, Mame—” 

“Dan, isn’t there a sweet name you have for me when you're 
remembering—” 

Nig 


“No sweet name—the times you’re remembering—” 
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“No name or word, Mame: only feeling: you are a river: I am 
floating in you—” 

“Then you heard the prayer of my poem—” 

“Listen, Mame, you’re good to want to blame yourself. Do 
you know—” 

“What, dear—” 

“All the time I was calling and calling you with my wishing 
for you: a wishing as strong as the sun which draws every day 
an ocean into the air. And I wanted you—even the first time 
in the Fair Grounds—” 

“Oh, did you, Danny, did you?” 

“Yes, with the strength of the sun.” 

“Tt’s so good to be told. To know. Thank you. How it 
eases the hurt of my thinking with myself. How it makes me 
a little right with myself. Thank you, Dan. Do you know how 
I feel sometimes? Like a million women in myself. A million 
years old. And you’re the babyman at my breast. Now listen 
to me, my Danny, I can’t have Orr knowing about the babyman 
at my breast. Don’t tell him. I want this feeling—’” Ina 
slight gesture she painted herself the wise yet wary madonna 
of the manbaby. “I can’t have my secret self smutted, Dan. If 
he knew, I’d have to leave him. And I wouldn’t go to you 
either or let you take me. Do you think I’d put a woman and 
child on you? No. There’s enough of us tethered in a pokey 
patch.” 

He looked over her head to the window. It was whitely green 
like the cedar forest after a snowfall. He smelled the morning 
in her hair, fresh, brisk and fragrant. 

“T better be going,” he said. “It’s morningstar time. Seems 
like a second we breathed together.” 

“And you'll come to see me, Danny, and won’t be afraid and 
ashamed? You will? Il be just the way you want me to be.” 

“Mame, I am going away—to the place of the vow forming 
in my soul: to live and serve as a plainman priest. . . . See, 
Mame... . It’s a long way’s off—a long time making myself 
ready—no black cloth like a pall to darken me different from my 
fellows—no cloister cell to shield me from life’s frost and flame. 
I want to face everything—everything with my fellows—and yet 
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keep myself clear with the vow of a priest—as I face and feel 
everything with them. I couldn’t with you, Mame. Oh, you are 
like a sunwarmed pool in a blue meadow and I am drawn in—the 
priest drowned.” 

“Don’t keep saying the word ‘priest.’ ” 

“Why, Mame—?” 

“It’s like a skinwhite dagger sneaked from a black scabbard 
and held at my heart—” 

“How—” 

“Tn our family it’s a hateful word—priest. A sickwhite snake 
wrapped in black wadding—a priest!”” She held his hands in a 
convulsive grip. ‘‘We’ve feared and hated priests since my peo- 
ple were hounded out of Scotland by a Catholic queen. We 
crossed the small ocean to North Ireland only to find ourselves 
fallen upon by worse popish whelps—” 

“Long ago—past—” 

“But now up in Vermont it’s no different. Our farmacres 
are like the neckland of Ulster, proud Protestant. To the South 
of us are the Irish Catholic settlers.” 

He reflected . . . hate is a boundary wall built high of jagged 
stones aching each other with their points . . . and so reflecting, 
he fell asleep. 

“Don’t fall off the chair, Danny. Wait now and I'll get the 
folding cot. I can’t let you go home now. You’re all give out. 
Sleep here. J’ll put the baby in with you. His warm smell will 
take the chill out of you.” 

So she made up the old folding cot, meanwhile chirruping how 
it was the same one that she had used in the traveling van last 
summer and how all the time they were working their way 
to New York she kept thinking of his dreamheavy eyes and 
wondering if ever they’d go searching over her again. 

“There now, darling Dan. Your bed’s ready. Get into it, 
for you're nearly perished for sleep. Is there a kiss or some- 
thing for my work? No. I'll get back to my own bed. I'll lay 
there listening to you and Ricky breathe. I’ve listened to you 


both before. Like the easy run of a river. Steady, sweet 
singing.” 
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Above the mantelpiece hung the moonfaced clock and it re- 
proachfully called the hour with wheezy strums. 

“Sound sleep to you, boy—” 

It was a clear night. The river boats kept the peace. Again, 
it was that rare brief time when all the city lay back for a 
breathtaking moment. Mame clung to the covers. Pain and 
fright of loneliness. Heard her own heavy breath of despair. 
. . . Had she desolated herself, then, with selfcontrol and de- 
nial. . . . To her private self it was a despicable and hateful 
act. Disagreeably sanctimonious. Something as revoltingly 
ceremonial and intricate as a Catholic ritual. She felt, with the 
firmness of her renunciation, she had basely cheated herself. 
And the boy, too. She had done it to pacify the manbaby. To 
let him have back his plaything of sanctity. To gnaw at with 
his infant gums which were all in an ache because the teeth 
of coherence were fighting to break through them . . . all known 
in feeling, not in words. . . . She could not now summon self- 
wooing words or soothe her bruises with the oils of sentiment. It 
had all been spent to salve the manbaby. . . . And was he now 
lying pacified . . . sucking the sentiment of sanctity. ... 

“Dan—are you to bed yet? Yes— Then I'll come and 
tuck you in. I don’t know how many years are ahead of me 


and this chance never to come again. . . . Oh, your feet are 
cold. Here, Ill wrap them in my shawl. Now, laddie, you’re 
bedded fine. The breath of you will flow free. . .. All the 


years to come! And never again to lean over the length of you? 
Good-night, manbaby—-my breasts hunger with a bursting pain. 
Good-night. . . . You’re not sleeping yet? Wait, Dan. Some- 
thing worries me. The way they all like you. You’re something 
they lost on the way. Something they killed in themselves long 
ago and want to get back again. They love you like—like can- 
nibals. You are their lost childhood. Their suicided dreamself. 
Look out for them, Danny. They’ll each try to eat you back into 
theirself—” 

The wine of communion colored Daniel’s consciousness. 

“If not, Dan, they’ll have to dirty you and make you just like 
they are—” ; 

Once more Daniel was in the pit in the vineyard under the feet 
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of the wine pressers. “No, Mame, they renew me—renew me—” 
‘How tired your voice sounds. Get to sleep now. Only 
remember to come to me—it’s a promise? Next week we're 


going to Coney Island to take charge of Gellises Hall of Freaks. 


No changing road to keep me going. You come to me, Danny, 
keep me going.” 

“T am thinking, Mame, how I ever will keep away—” 

“Don’t think that way. Why am I something to fight against? 
Come, come: Ill be waiting again with words welling up in me 
and I’ll need to be tapped at the ears. We'll find each other 
with words . . . and words will keep us forever. Good-night—” 


There was no sleeping for Mame hard as she tried. The 
traffic to the river had started with a dread detonation, iron 
tires striking the uneven cobbles, reminding her of the sledge- 
hammer beating upon the iron rim fire-alarm in her Vermont 
village. Then followed the steady clatter and hoof-teetering 
rumble of the horses and drays going to and coming from the 
ferries and wharves. A morning fog rose from the churning 
river and set the vessels’ steam toots wailing and whining as 
if with fright and hurt. After a while it seemed to Mame she 
was drifting with these distraught laments. . . . A tug’s sharp 
whistle startled her. She sat up. The screaming sound was 
become a colorflare of distress. She stared out through the blue 
mist which was the light of this city room at daybreak; waited 
quivering on her elbows. A bloodred oval shone upon the 
whitewashed kitchen ceiling. A shadowy smudge crept across it. 

“Daniel! Don’t—don’t!” 

He had removed one of the cookstove’s lids. The ceiling 
glowed roundly red above the coal embers. The creepy smudge 
was Daniel’s right hand descending into the stove to the fire. 

She ran across the room, thinking to herself, “low lucky I 
left the bedroom door open’—and pulled Daniel away, all in a 
second. 

“Lad, darling lad, what are you thinking of —” 

“Don’t touch me; I beg you not to touch me—” 

“Easy, lad. Don’t fling yourself about. Now, now— I’ve 
let go of you. Be still . . . And let me see your hand. Is it 
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burned? No, thanks be to God. Dan, whatever made you—” 

And she fell to kissing his fingers, lickingly, like a mother dog 
healing an errant puppy. 

“TI tried to make my vow of chastity and a lie wouldn’t let 
me 

“What do you mean, Dan?” 

“Each time my vow was halfmade, the lie thrust itself in the 
way and wanted to be the other half of my consecration—” 

“What lie, Dan—” 

“The lie that our love is true chastity—” 

“OQh—and how do you know it’s a lie?” 

“How? It’s so clear: the lie is the Devil’s shining, blinding 
allure—”’ 

“Dan—oh—Dan!” 

“And I remembered how the saints fought the foul fire of the 
flesh—with pure cleansing fire. And I was going to keep my 
lusting hand in the hot coals until the Devil’s lie was burned 
out and my vow all-purely made—” 

“My darling—oh, my baby—” 

He was swaying, swaying towards her with hands held out, 
blindly. She saw he was wavering, rather, before the sunwarmed 
pool, willing to sink into it. . . . And come out more seared and 
tortured? And the blame forever laid heavily upon her? 

She grasped his wrists. 

“Daniel! Look up now. Steady. Open your eyes. See— 
It’s me—Mame—helping you—to make your vow—” 

She held him off at arm’s length, his slender wrists kept 
strongly within her determined hands. 

“Make your vow, Daniel!” 

“T dedicate my love, my passion, my desire to the Immortal 
Bridegroom, the Eternal Virgin Jesus Himseli—” 

And so, held up by the woman, Daniel made his absolute vow 
of chastity. Then she released him and returned to her bed and 
heard, as her heart hurt, his rhapsodic prayer— 

“Virginity is the queen of virtues 
“And most pleasing to Him 

“Who lived and died a virgin— 
“Jesus Christ—” 


that she had pacified the Dette manbalne with the opinions of 
sentiment. ... 
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CHAPTER XII 
MANY THANKS 


SUDDENLY it was summer in Catharine Street. The morning 
mist with an acid kiss had betrayed and routed that lingering 
lecher, old Winter, who had tried for two weeks now to over- 
come Maiden May with his frozen bones. 

Mame ran to the window silently, on her toes, to see the sun 
streaming over the tree in the front of Warren’s bakery. The 
leaves were like numb fingers, tingling, stretching before a fire. 

Suddenly it was summer. Children ran barefooted in the 
street. Italian hucksters sang their vegetables, fruits and fish. 
The river ran freshly green. The schooner masts became trop- 
ical palms with wide white leaves. She raised the window ever 
so softly. Daniel sleeping tranquilly must not be awakened. 
Now the warm air spread like cleansing waters through the dank 
room. She craned her head until she saw nothing else but the 
fine blueness of the new sky and then she heard the birds, hun- 
dreds of them, hidden in the vine of the ship chandler’s house 
at the corner, carolling to the same sky. And she, too, felt like 
singing with them, although her heart was shrouded against the 
future Ricky crept to her side, tugged at her skirt. Up she 
raised him beside her on the sill and together they watched the 
city rollick forth from hibernation. 

She put Ricky on the floor and went to see how Daniel was 
faring. Maybe it was too warm for him sleeping under two 
thick covers. Gently she pulled back the top quilt, deftly re- 
moving it. Then she stood poised above him, risen on her toes, 
as though her body were stretched ready for flight. 

All morning she had stayed subdued, whispering Ricky into 
a hush and holding him when he turned restless: all to keep the 
peace for Daniel. But now it seemed the summer swept under 
her in a floodtide and she must go racing and dancing with 


it. . . . Thus, sprung and outreaching, she ran her fingers down 
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over her body . . . and she cocked her head, listening to the 
melody of her vibrating self . . . and then she tossed her head 
for the joy of recapturing over the strange wandered years the 
gay hoyden girl with an unweighted, unsuspecting body. . . . 
Her rich redglinting black hair broke loose from the moorings of 
two morning hairpins and drifted down the stream of her back. 
She could quiver sensitively under its silken glide. Why, the 
strange wandered years had never been. . . . She was a young 
girl. She had run across a blue field to her waiting sweetheart 
and found him sleeping purely under a hedge. Would she wake 
him with a kiss? She crouched down upon her hocks the closer 
and better to see his tempered face. The lashes of his closed 
eyes were clearly painted upon the chinaware-whiteness of his 
skin. His undershirt was open and showed the cleft of his chest, 
clearskinned and unetched with hair, like a young boy’s. She 
wanted to draw the shirt open a little more and kiss him on 
the heart. But then she saw that Ricky had drawn himself up, 
his head just rising above the cot, holding himself up by clinging 
to Daniel’s leg. The child had been studying her solemnly as 
she watched over Daniel. It was as though he had come to 
recall her to life and remark cruelly its expectancies. She her- 
self then felt an infant’s solemnity, to say now in her mind, “You 
got to give up even dreaming after him.” 


She rose wearily, plodded to the sink and laboriously rinsed 
over the mound of diapers. 


It was a little after noon when Orr returned from the Turkish 
baths. Daniel still slept. Orr grinned and winked, whispering, 
“Did the kid cave on you? I guess we was all good an’ drunk. 
Some night!” He lifted Ricky to his knee as he sat down at the 
table. Mame without a word fixed breakfast for him. 

“Picked up a lot of stuff last night on the sceence of the stom- 
ach, Mame. A lot o’ stuff. I'll reel it off to you when I knock 
off at the Museum. Liam is a gold mine. Better’n a college.” 
Stuffed food in his mouth, laughed, chewed, gossiped. “You 
orter seen the doc when we landed at the Baths. Liam went 
overboard all right. Flopped right inter the mud of the gutter. 
He needed a bath after thet, all right. And you should a’ heard 
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him as he was alayin’ there in the slops, flat on his back, speakin’ 
to the mornin’ star. He kept repeatin’, ‘I am the ship of Isus 
launched in the guttergoo. I am the ship of Isus launched in 
the guttergoo and double-crossed, Vinus, too.’ What a line o’ 
stuff that Liam has. You’d a’ appreciate him, Mame. Poetics 
is nothin’ to it with Liam. He’s a whole meetin’ by his-self.” 
He managed his ham and eggs with a knife and one hand, hold- 
ing Ricky as he ate. “Better gimme a dollar, Mame. I blowed 
in what little I had.” 

He took the money and departed for the Museum, saying, 
“Tell Dan to stop by at Carter’s. Liam has the address of the 
job that Jack Sheedy has the givin’ away of. Time the boy 
got started. He’s goin’ to be a man soon’s he feels his oats 
and gives ’em a chance. See you later, Mame.” 

When the door closed behind him, it came to her that she 
hadn’t said a single word to her husband. 

The room felt warm, close, small, crowded. The sounds of 
the street turned raucous, the sparrows harshly shrill. The air 
soured. The diapers stank rancidly. Ricky came near her. 


She pushed him away. He had a body reek . . . until now the 
smell of his living person had been sweeter than new-mown hay 
being thrown through the sun into the barn. . . . The table 


and cot and chairs were hurdles keeping her in a pigsty... . 
From where she sat disconsolately at the table, she looked at 
Daniel. A shadow was fallen on his sleep. She thought maybe 
a heavy black cloud had thrown itself on the sun. No, for when 
she looked out she saw the tree, in front of the bakery, richly 
green in perfervid sunlight. Now she was all in an anguish. 
Her throat seemed to twist into a knot and she was choking with 
the dammed sobs. It made her mind turn busy with rebellious 
thoughts. “Get going, going, going—just going. Call Daniel, 
he’ll go with you. Instead of the kootchie dance to draw the 
crowd, you’ll sing hymns and play a footorgan and hand out 
tracts—going, going over the land with Daniel you love, calling 
people to God, calling them to anything he wanted you to, any- 
thing, anyone, even into your bed, so long as you could keep 
going, going . . . and with him.” 

Ricky sulked after her rudeness. He sat near her on the 
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floor, regarding her glumly, his fat hands pummeling his own 
knees. He was nine months old and beginning to talk a few 
words . . . and now she heard him cry explosively, ““Da-da-ny.” 
And she didn’t know maybe it was daddy he said. But looking 
up out of her gloom she saw that Dan was wakened, lying upon 
his pillow with his mystified eyes staring at the ceiling. Now 
she saw him sit up, look around confusedly. His body was piti- 
fully frail. How high his neck seemed, seeing him in his under- 
shirt. The tendons were like bowstrings and more than ever 
the Adam’s apple looked like a broken arrowhead. Ricky 
crawled to him, pulled himself up and Dan smiled and it was 
like sun glistening over chinaware. The child took his friendly 
hand and clung to it, gratefully, after having been rebuffed by 
his mother. 

And, watching Dan silently, she didn’t know how love could 
hold so much resentment in its emotion. There he was, a weak- 
ling, a waverer, who had become strong and steady by robbing 
her. What she meant, was, all decision rested with her. In the 
next moment of feeling she realized it and was glad of it. She 
got up quickly and asked him if he had slept well and said she 
would go into the bedroom while he dressed. But first she 
would go out to the hall and pump him fresh water for his wash- 
ing and breakfast. . . . But it was maddening to want to fling 
the pitcher crashingly to the floor and gather all that weakness 
and waveringness into her bosom and nourish and keep it... . 
But she continued on cat’s softspoken feet and fetched the 
WELL Tce emt 

He couldn’t touch the ham and eggs, but drank two glasses of 
milk. . . . Then he was ready to go away and it threw her into 
a panic as of death itself. . . . He was in a hurry to find out 
about the job... . 

“Wait, now, Dan, if it’s a job you’re going after, you'll have 
to look spick and span.” 

She combed his hair with a part in the middle. She got down 
on her knees and wiped and polished his shoes with a dustrag. 
She made him put on one of Orr’s brand new neckties and 
tucked a handkerchief in his side pocket. She stood off to look 
at him, declaring he was spruced up like a dude, and best of all 
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she admired the handkerchief peeping out of his breast pocket 

. and then with great determination she raised herself on 
her toes and kissed his mouth and cheeks and chin until he 
frightenedly withdrew. 

Now she looked at him with her hands crowded at her bosom. 
“T’ve got a right to kiss a friend for good luck . . . a good luck 
kiss so he'll get the job.” 

When he came to the door and was handling the knob he 
stopped and half-turned to her. “Mame, I want to thank you 
for everything.” 

The door swoopshut. He was gone. She ran to the window 
to look after him, feeling a loss as by death. The funeral was 
passing under the window, carrying away for burial the dawn- 
dream in which they had appeared magically clear to each other. 

She foully cursed and denied the Bible and its God which 
made morals monsters, declaring herself hereafter a bitter, 
vengeful unbeliever. 


When Orr returned home from the Museum that night he 
found the kitchen dark and the gas burning in the bedroom. 
As he stepped across the room his knee struck the edge of the 
cot and he exclaimed, “Wow! Where are you, Mame? Why 
in hell don’t you put the cot out o’ the way?” 

The answer came under his hands, for Mame was sleeping on 
the cot. “HereI am. Right here, Orr.” 

He lit the gas and looked at Mame wonderingly. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with our bed?” he asked. 

She leaned on her elbow and just looked at him out of the 
mist of sleep. 

“What’s the idear anyway, Mame, floppin’ here... . 

She didn’t know how to answer and her stare seemed to him 
full of reproof. 

“Are you goaded with me for gettin’ tighter’n a drum and 
stayin’ out all night?” Orr knew women. He concluded, “This 
is bed punishment.” Aloud he said, “Don’t be small about big 
things, girlie. Here I am gettin’ together my stuff for which you . 
yourself gave the best name in the world. Health or Hell— 
Which? It’s all right for you poets to get your stuff out o’ the 
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air. But I got to go to life for my lines. I pumped Liam dry. 
He’s put me on to six books which I am goin’ to get you. They'll 
give us a lot of info on the sceence of the stomach and before 
very long we'll have a food and corrector all our own that'll 
make Cheese Nuts look like shavin’s. This is a big thing for us. 
I don’t want my wife and kid to be hittin’ the road with a bally- 
hoo and my wife doin’ a kootchie. No, ma’am, not for Orr Ap- 
plegate. I got some pride. I’m a man with ambition and idears. 
I ain’t settin’ still and lettin’ the smart boys crawl over me.” 

She sat up, asking, “Are you hungry, Orr?” 

“Never mind. I'll fix myself some supper.” 

He put up coffee to boil, sliced bread and cut a few slices off 
the shoulder of lamb. ‘Say, Mame, I am sure surprised at you 
—you—a wise girl and all bein’ wifely goaded. It ain’t becom- 
in’, thet’s all. You know better.” He went on to explain how 
profitable the night had been. There was young Dan for one: 
observed in liquor and love. Found out, he had, what the lad 
needed to jack him up manhigh. Then again, Doc Liam, the 
smartest and drunkenest man he ever laid eyes to, had been 
most elucidatory in the steamroom of the baths. Varying 
paunches, chests, thighs and what not of naked men had served 
as illustrations for the Liam’s lectures made under his breath 
in the expressive language of a drunk-in-the-ditch doctor. “TI 
thought I’d find you up and thet I could reel off the stuff for 
you to write down the way you been doin’; polishin’ it up later. 
I got to admit, Mame, you’re good at whackin’ thet stuff into 
swell shape. But what do you do now but get sore and make 
a bed for yourself . . . and think you’re goin’ to punish me?” 

“That isn’t the reason at all, Orr.” 

“Then what is—” 

“Tt’s something different—” 

“Tt can’t be a secret, I hope,” said Orr, chewing heartily. 

“Just this: I am going to have another child.” 

He looked up with surprise. Couldn’t be, he averred. Why, 
what was she talking about: couldn’t be. 

Fact, though, just the same: a fact felt in the stir of life in 
the little kicks under her heart. 

He was made sad even as he crunched the food with his large, 
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even teeth. . . . He blamed human fallibility, as he poured 
himself a cup of coffee, reckoned wrong maybe within a minute. 
He punctured the condensed milk can with his jackknife. Well, 
it couldn’t be helped nohow, but this was goshblamed funny— 
Mame wanting to sleep by herself on the cot, saying that she 
couldn’t stand being a wife now that she was this way. He 
looked at her. She was queerly changed. Where did she ever 
come by this highfalutin’ fancy stuff? What a surprise to meet 
up with some one he thought he knew from hairpins down to 
shoeleather and find she was a stranger. What had become of 
the sensually submissive girl he had always known? The way 
a womanwife had ought to be. This was a surprise. Well, 
what if she was with child again? He pondered the matter 
as he sucked up coffee through the opening in the mustache 
cup. There might be something to this. Orr had begun to 
think of himself as a scientist ever since he hit upon a new 
way to get famous and rich by curing the nation of all its 
physical ills. He looked at Mame again: she sure did seem 
wan and washed out. Fortunately Orr was so gaited as to 
make a virtue even of an accepted rebuff. He began talking it 
over with her at great length. Then he declared. “TI see it, 
baby.” Why, not only did he understand her decision, but 
praised it. He saw her chaste pregnancy had been suggested 
by his researches which he had dictated to her daily. ... 
Forthwith he inducted the notion of chaste pregnancy into his 
embryonic Health or Hell system. 

“You're right, Mame. Right as Ma Nature herself. Nature 
knows. Every time, she does. Why, it’s straight and simple. 
As a wife your obligation as a woman is over the minute Na- 
ture’s purpose is over. Thet’s Nature’s lugic. We’d be fools 
to go agen it. But this also goes to show that the old Bible 
knows a thing or two, you bet. Ain’t this a first-class reason 
for a man havin’ more than one wife or a concubine as the old 
Bible does tell and allow?” 


> 


Now every woman in the time of her bearing inclines to the 
belief that she is preparing in her womb the ultimate Redeemer. 
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The next week the Applegates went down to Coney Island to 
take over the Hall of Freaks. Orr found himself a suitable hand- 
maiden in the wiry person of Madam Tussand, the fire swal- 
lower and muscle dancer. 

Mame kept to the cot in chaste gestation. 


° e ° e 


Daniel forthwith joined the Catholic Church .. . and be- 
lieved he had found serenity at last by surrendering to and 
acknowledging the all-authoritative Godship. 


PART THREE 


“It is matural for the mind to believe, and for 
the will to love; so that, for want of true objects, 
they must attach themselves to false.” 


—BLAISE PASCAL. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOLILOQUY OUT OF A KATZENJAMMER 


Liam sat under his garret window just across the way from 
the Callahan rookery where lived his synthetic self. The sea- 
green shutters were drawn hidingly. His curious fingers felt out 
the dusty slats of the ancient blind. Tasting, he was, the 
dreggy residue of other people’s lives. 

His tightful face with the strangled eyes had the decadent 
coloring of an abrupt resolution: pallorgraygrim. Meanwhile 
a subsurface thought vehemently denounced the folly of abrupt 
abstinence from rye whiskey. His experience could counsel him 
against rash teetotalism. More, wasn’t he warned by the smol- 
dering melancholia? In his every pore he felt a sharp, hot 
tongue prodding its desire for alcohol. He drew the bizarre but 


shabby dressing gown close upon himself ... and turned 
again for diversion in malicious meanderings. 
“So afraid of seeing meself as a sentimentalist. . . . A groan, 


like the rending of me thigh. Torn away: a bit of meself. Jew- 
boy Berger leaves a week hence: a freakhunting expedition. Off 
to the old slave markets and tunneled bazaars of Cairo and where 
not. Off and gone. Wrack, wrench. Marcus Gellis, with ear- 
locks and plucked beard like Shylock’s, now too old himself to 
go scouting for human monstrosities, sends trusted Ticket-taker. 
Like a hunk of meself being hacked off. Whah! But let him 
go. Now, in which respect is the educated Irishman and Jew 
alike? Which? Go, with me blessings, dear brother, to old 
Cairo—whah—a wonder of a place for odd-doing women. What 
a sniffsnuffle escapade for the Jewboy: groping again in ances- 
tral fleshpots—whah! Sheeny and shanachy: instruct they 
must. Illuminate they must a moral with a tale. Women of the 
world, all shades and shapes in old Cairo, and all ages. Ma- 
ture, mellow. Young, supplesweet as pond fronds. Hunch- 


backs for luck. Vestal boys. Diminutive darlings for perver- 
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sity’s perspective. Shades of the sense: Sudan ‘ebon; Morocco 
brown; Levant gold; Castile lilylovely; pinkyellow Japap; An- 
dalusian orangeglow; moonflower Mongol; tawny Swede; ivory- 
yellow Kashmir; bland Saxon; colorjumbled Jewesses; Russ, 


Romany, Rumelia, Slav—amplebowled brawn. . . . Women of 


the world couched in old Cairo. ’Tis no land for left-handed 
lovers. Now, mocks and micks are temperamental the way 
weather is unaccountable. Yellow is the mother of color. Al- 
anna, Molly, what a lodger you’re losing of. Kindness, cour- 
tesy, kingliness itself. You’re losing of him, Molly Callahan. 
Whenever again will his like be snoozing in your second floor 
catycorner chamber? Lucky sure, you may call yourself, 
Molly-o, with these your tenants, me sweet synthesis. And I’m 
on to you, Moll. Here of late you’ve been happy—as only a 
good woman can be—a good woman who’s found herself a dis- 
creet lover. Ah! The evil thought is cheering. Edwin is the 
villainous lover. Hee, hee. I ain’t been spying for nothing with 
me opera glasses. Dastardly, I admit, but delightful. . . . Das- 
tard-delighty causes bastard-blighty. . . » Tiddle-dee—dighty 
—nightynighty. . . . Ed, thrifty soul, is happy. Danny pays 
half the rent for the room and is gone all night on his job. So 
Ed enjoys a still clear haven . . . and half the tax for harborage 
paid by some one else . . . good ’nough. . . . Moll, you and 
Ed ain’t fiddlers or fencers; certainly not philanderers. You 
simply reach out for what you want. And take it. Take it! 
Rake it! 

“Ain’t we Irish the great gossips! Pretty soon a little learn- 
ing is going to make us the gossips of the world—its journalists. 
Whah! Hot pores: pouring hot! Whah!” 

To Liam listening and watching in his agreeable watchtower 
of malice, it seemed he could hear Molly’s wishful whispers, and 
even see her with Edwin: hidden from each other by respectable 
darkness and a sodden cloak of blankets. They were not per- 
sons to do anything indecently ...and yet... perhaps 
darkness was the only picture of passion possible to unimagina- 
tive folk. 

And were the sheets passion-scented to Daniel sleeping ’twixt 
them daytimes? No, Liam settled upon: their quick-kept night 
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left no fragrance for the day. Sordidsimple lust has no per- 
fume. 

“Me darling has but one passion—for souls. Who equals the 
newcome Catholic for zeal? Nary the pope himself, liberal 
Leo of unlucky numerologica. Tiarra boom-tee-day. Tiarra 
boom-tee-day. Your predecessor steamrollered the Virgin’s 
immaculate conceit and politicianed hisself pontifical infalla- 
ciousness and lost the last piece of real estate of Temporal 
Power. Be lib. Liber. Liberal. It pays, libidinously. Ain’t 
you guv pure Catholic Englishman, gentle John Henry New- 
man, the Red Hat just as he wuz ready to kick off. Goal! 
Sure, he was past harm then, vegetating in a Birmingham mon- 
ast’ry. Made him a prince of piffle. Piff-pouf-pah. Smell the 
blood of a Britisher. Talbot Monsignor raves in his padded 
cell. Did Monsigbot accuse apologiapeptic Newman of sending 
a subscription to the Garibaldians and poison Pio Nono agin 
him? Blood of a Britisher. He’s in his madhouse, subtle Tal- 
bot, maa, maa, mad. G’wan an’ be liberal, Leo. Thus lure the 
darling Daniels into the fold. Faith, wraith. Carry on, lamby 
lion. See now the fruits me darling Daniel plucks and places 
in your basket. See, see, signor. To wit, Hambone, Har- 
vardized coon, rid of his incubus gains pretty potbelly. Fit to 
snooze in a pew. Black boy believes Daniel exorcised his demon 
tapeworm. Toins Cat’olick. 

“Then Jennie Parlor Girl couldn’t forget bleedingnoseheart. 
Awe bleteth after lomb? She came to the lad for prayer’s 
guidance. Score two. . .. But Father Glynn feared to see the 
lad’s knees receive the caress of the suppliant’s tress and his 
feet the anoint of her honey lips. Bulluc sterteth? Whoa up! 
Up, woe; dear, dear doe. . . 

“So Reveryend Glynn did advise the new docile convert- 
catcher to tell fatuous Jennie to commit herself to the tender 
correction of the reformatory House of the Good Guardians and 
thus save her for a surety. Tender tomahawks. Sweet-singing 
shillalys: swish, swish! The House of Good Guardians will 
save her. For a certainty it will do that. Cuccu! She’ll come 
out pimpled and scrawnied by a starch diet, paledrooped for 
lack of air and recreation, worked to the bone from scrubbing 
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miles of corridors and scathed by the sweet-singing shillalys. 
Cuccu! She'll be shorn of all and any prepossession and thereby 
prohibited from practicing her previous profession and there’ll 
be nothing else left for her but to show sextact and marry a 
truckdriver or something.” 

“Meantime me lad’s happy. A veritable Francis Xavier. 
Daniel Cherokee Crockett Christ. 

“And now the Formosa Venus, perishing in City Hospital of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, four legs and all, surrenders her dozen- 
divined soul to Daniel’s plea: p’rhaps to the ministrations of his 
sweet Sunday visits to her lonely cot and the jelly crullers he 
brings in his bag. Whist! Whoo! Whist: theological problem: 
whereas, bein’ she’s two women in one, will she need double 
confession? Consider it well Nicene doctors of dogma and 
fuddle, muddle, huddle the pure dream in, Dan,” 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAP OF IRISH-AMERICA 


FaTtHer Micuaet TrmotHy GLynn was Daniel’s confessor. 
For all his red nose he was not the man crafty Edwin thought 
him to be. The shade of his proboscis was no evidence of wine- 
bibbing. Liam could tell him it was an epidermal something or 
tother having nothing to do with habit or character. This 
priest, deriving from South Ireland peasants, was simple, as inno- 
cent as a young girl was supposed to be, unimaginative and 
kindly, but mulishly stubborn because he hadn’t wit enough to 
know what to change his mind about. He was short and slender 
and had small, anxious blue eyes and a redly fretted face. He 
looked like a broken-down horse in a paddock, and he limped 
always in great, painful hurry when walking through the streets. 
Thus Liam saw the graduate of Maynooth College which sent 
out priests “ignorant enough to deal with the ignorant Irish.” 
No, Maynooth did not pretend to the learning of a Louvain. 
Not at all whatsoever, sir. In fact, when arguing with the good 
Father, Liam was so irreverent as to spoof the priest, declaring 
that Maynooth prepared Glynns and not theologians and scien- 
tists. Simple priests for humble folk, the strong hand of super- 
stitious fear properly laid on heavy and hard for the good of 
craven souls. 

Anyway, though the doctor and priest often quarreled, they 
had one passion in common—hatred for England—and were 
members of the same patriotic lodge, Exalted Order of Ancient 
Glorious Erin, Chapter 1, a reorganized remnant of the dis- 
credited Fenian Society which had invaded Canada from United 
States territory. 

Of course Liam was a sore trial to the cleric: what with 
his intermittent mounting to and falling from grace like a 


drunken rider with an overpatient horse; but even worse was 
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Liam’s new réle of Lucifer—contending with the Church for 
Daniel’s soul. 

Father Glynn was Spiritual Director of the Order. Liam 
was Historiographer. Even the priest gloried in his lectures on 
Gaelic History, Culture and Language, and helped Lucifer Liam 
kindle such revolutionary ardor as might yet remain in Irish 
hunger-émigrés become belly-amiable in comparatively free 
and prosperous America. 


As for Edwin Milligan he lost no time in joining this Order, 
not that he cared two cents about free Ireland but because it was 
a popular thing to curse England and wear the green epaulettes 
of her foes. Since his arrival in New York he had grown steadily 
in self-confidence. Assured by the political preéminence of his 
coreligionists he adopted their cocky manner, even equipping 
his speech with small burrs of brogue to sound the real thing 
and not give offense with his Boston accent. Acting on Ort’s 
advice he had joined early in the spring Sheedy’s Tammany 
district club and to-day was sergeant-at-arms. In Glynn’s 
church he served as Chief Usher. He had given up his job 
in the venereal establishment even though he was making 
good money on it as a lobby trapper. The Carter Museum 
of Anatomy had paid him a handsome rakeoff for every 
sucker he snared. But then he had turned too greedy, snap- 
ping at every “prospect” that stuck a nose near the wax 
effigies of sin, assuring one and all they showed signs of rotting 
away from foul infection. Then an evil day: he made a fan- 
tastic diagnosis; lured an apparently frightened and submissive 
workchap into the venereal parlor; got the fellow started on a 
cure for a blood disease he didn’t have. Well, the victim turned 
up later as a spy working for the treacherous County Medical 
Society. Edwin, Liam and good gray Doctor Carter were nabbed 
by catchpoles with warrants. They suffered no discomfort. 
Sheedy was there to bail them out the minute their names were 
entered in the police blotter. They only smelled the latrinely 
hoosegow. Yet it was rank enough to spleen Edwin. Pubprop 
Sheedy assured him nothing would come of the fuss. Father 
Glynn comforted him, saying he would see the District Attorney 
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and Judge and attest his sterling soul. To be sure Edwin saw 
the charges expire of inanition and the Museum continue its 
barbarous business. But he bethought himself of his future 
and ambition. It wasn’t his trade at all, medicating sinscorched 
boobs. His calling was in the burial line. He got himself a 
job as salesman in Martin Dineen’s parish funeral parlor. It 
was here that Daniel worked as Nightman at seven dollars a 
week and grateful at that because the job left most of the time 
for study and meditation. 


Dan was elected an Honorary Member of the Exalted Erins 
at the instance of Liam, the embossed certificate declaring it 
was “in recognition of devoted service to the Gaels, their cause 
and faith.” Dan went to every meeting. Mean squabbles, 
parades of vanity, fulsome appeals to racial pride, even the dumb 
acquiescence of the mere members, he accepted as the high 
passion of the brethren of an oppressed people to gain them 
liberty and justice. 

These days Dan hardly spoke. He offered his attention to 
every man, idea, problem, cause and report. He believed he was 
drawing into himself every man’s experience, thus becoming the 
universal man who was collecting an universal message. His 
consciousness was a conglomeration of personalities. Whatever 
occurred he understood, he believed, by being the participator 
or perpetrator. He had to believe in the essential goodness 
of all men: even their wrongs were the disasters of aspiration. 

Liam did not believe Dan was psychically sincere. The pupil 
of Dr. Babinski declared Dan was having his sin at the expense 
of the other fellow. But Liam had to modify this cynicism when 
he saw Dan happiest in his friendship with John Barry, the 
Dublin puritan; when he saw these two become like twins in 
their constancy. 


Liam induced John Barry to join the Erin Lodge and help 
organize the revolution to free Ireland. John despised the ob- 
vious opportunism of the professional Irishmen who were the © 
Chapter’s leaders. These gentlemen soon regretted this spoil- 
sport’s admittance to their close corporation. They made him 
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seem a disagreeable fellow whose maudlin political idealism was 
some British treachery. 


Liam even tried to get Abe Berger into the Chapter. He 
dreamed of making a real revolutionary organization of the Erin ~ 
Lodge. He wanted the help of the Jewboy who was training 
himself to be “‘a scientific revolutionist to serve all revolutions.” 
But Liam couldn’t get the members to swallow a Jew known 
to Father Glynn (via Edwin’s tattling) as “the devil’s devout 
atheist.” And Liam regretted the absence of a portion of his 
synthetic self in the single labor left to his otherwise mean, 
useless existence. 


The Lodge held its meetings on the third floor of Sheedy’s 
place above the hall of his political club. Its leading lights 
were also the first boys of the Tammany club. Once a month 
the Exalted Order held “A Good And Welfare” session when 
every imaginable scheme was proposed and hotly discussed by 
the same fellows who did all the talking at the regular meetings. 
They could be found in the front row, and in the officers’ places: 
lawyers who prospered because of their political drag with 
judges; smart chaps on the city payroll; and business men like 
Dineen and Sheedy who had city contracts to bury, feed, 
clothe and otherwise tend or cheat inmates of municipal institu- 
tions. Even as they were found in the front rows of the church 
and political rallies. The rest of the members sat in the com- 
mon rows, dressed in their Sunday clothes, their laborers’ faces 
shining with the rough scrubbing to remove soot, plaster, grime 
and rust, and looking worried with the effort of following the 
elaborate verbiage of the lawyers. They were grateful indeed 
for a sharp set-to about finances—especially if there were 
charges of crookedness—and were unfailingly entertained when- 
ever Liam hollered and playacted like the finest tragedian about 
the crimes of England, with all the young lawyers, taking his 
cue and aiming for popularity in politics, going him one better. 

It was at just such a meeting that our friends all distinguished 
themselves. 
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Phil Miller, the famous Boy Orator and Assemblyman, was 
the suave Chairman. 

Liam delivered a passionate harangue on the art of guerilla 
tactics in Revolution, urged it as the best means to win liberty 
and justice for bleeding Erin. His notes had been drawn from 
Abe’s library of revolutionary writings. 

When the spirited applause subsided, Edwin took the floor, 
saying, “All well and good. But Ireland’s not the only place 
we are being persecuted. It’s happening right here in America— 
and they stop at nothing.” He then gave a highly colored 
account of his “hair-raising experiences” with the bigots of Deer 
River: how he was captured and tortured by the American 
Guardians who tried to make him confess bloody deeds of 
Catholic plots and rituals, such as circumcision of dead men and 
what not. “Boys,” said our Edwin, “the like is being done 
to Catholics in every part of America. And I have an idea 
which can put a stop to it. First I talked it over with Father 
Glynn, our reverend spiritual director, as was only right, since 
the idea is in behalf of the Church as well as Irishmen. Boys, 
the idea is so simple and straight and natural, you’ll say what 
I said to myself, Why didn’t somebody think of it before! 
Now listen— You know what the Masons are—” 

“Damned well we do—” 

“No comments there and speak to the Exalted Chair in the 
future—” Phil Miller commanded cheerfully. 

Edwin continued, ‘The Masons are a secret society working 
for the Protestants and the Jews and aiming to overthrow the 
Church. That’s what the Masons are, the same ones who are 
keeping the Holy Father a prisoner in the Vatican! And let me 
ask you if you never heard of the A.P.A.—” 

(Hisses, growls, curses.) 

“Well,” said Edwin, highly pleased, “the A.P.A. is another 
secret society working against us. And there are others! But 
what is keeping us from organizing a secret society—a Cath- 
olic Secret Society!” 

“Now youre talkin’, boy—” 

“Fd’s got a head on his showders—” 
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“Order! Order! Continue, Exalted Third Vice President 
Milligan—” cried Chairman Miller. 

“I tell you, boys,” cried Edwin in his big man’s squeaky 
voice, “all we need to do is to start it. The first thing you 
know we'll have a chapter in every city, town and village in ~ 
the country—protecting Catholics in their religion, their busi- 
ness, their jobs, their homes, their Churches, schools, convents—” 

(Cheers. ) 

“We'll be working on the quiet, boys, with grips and pass- 
words—so as you'll know who’s one of you. And, as I told 
Father Glynn, it’s all to be done first and foremost for our 
Church and that’s why I picked a name for it, fitting and 
proper—” 

“Tell us the name, Milligan—” 

“No better name could you have than this one—Knights of 
the Holy Name—” Edwin shouted triumphantly. 

(Cheers. ) 

Father Glynn: “A beautiful and appropriate name—” 

“Best in the world.” 

Edwin: “The members who want to join—meet me Saturday 
night in Father Glynn’s house so’s we can form the organization 
committee—” 

(A clatter of volunteering voices.) 

It was then that John Barry walked up to the chair’s plat- 
form carrying a large rolled map. ‘Fellow members,” he said, 
“I also had a talk with Father Glynn—on the same subject.” 

John wasn’t popular. He looked, talked and dressed like 
an Englishman. At one session Liam had to defend John in a 
sentence become a classic in the Lodge. “He loves Ireland 
so much—he hates Irishmen.” Phil Miller’s friendship was all 
that stood between John and summary expulsion. Phil cheer- 
fully admitted, “Us turkeys hate an educated Irishman if he 
ain’t a priest or a souse.” 

John unrolled his map and fastened it with pins to the wall. 
The plain members looked hard at the large map of the United 
States sprinkled with green crosses. 

“What’s that—” 

“Th’ geeography teacher—” 
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“Come to order, gents,” admonished Phil, “Brother Barry 
has the floor.” 

John turned to the audience. Dan saw his friend’s tautly 
white face wince. His lips were a bluish red and as he began 
to talk his fineweaved lids halfclosed over the cloudgray eyes. 
“Edwin Milligan,” he said, “has described an actual case of 
persecution and calls for a Catholic League to retaliate. That’s 
only human—but bitterly provocative—” 

“Wow! the jawbreaker—” 

“Me teeth is broke—” 

AT’ TV’m gaggin—” 

“Order—order!” Phil demanded. “It’s no way to treat a 
brother Gael. Enough of that, now!” 

John resumed, “I asked Father Glynn if we, as sincere 
Catholics, ought not to see wherein we ourselves may be at 
fault!” 

“‘Who’s this blackleg?” a bass voice demanded. 

“Looks like Johnny Bull Junior—” 

“Order now—Mr. Barry has the floor.” 

“An’ we're hittin’ the ceilin’-—” 

Father Glynn rose excitedly to say, “John Barry is a decent, 
clean feller in every way—only he’s obsessed with hatred for the 
Trish political party in our city. I have warned him out of 
the wisdom of men whose concern these matters properly are— 
a blow at the Party is a blow aimed at the Church—” 

“That'll hold him a while. Always mallavogin-—” 

John shouted, “Listen, Father!” His cry commanded atten- 
tion. “I ask again, Father—does it give a black look to the 
Church to have the powers of this infamous political robber- 
band also powers in the lay ranks of the Church—the ones 
that distribute the parish charity? Do we wonder that Tam- 
manyism is synonymous the world over with Irish-American 
Catholicism! Why doesn’t the Church denounce, even excom- 
municate, these rascals, and cause the fear for their souls to 
make them spare the fair name of the Church and the Irish 
people!” 

(Groans. Jeers. Indecent sucking sounds.) 

“Best be silent, John Barry!” exclaimed Father Glynn. “And 
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don’t be so presumptious. Ed Milligan is right. They hate 
and hound us. There wouldn’t be a Catholic in office if it wasn’t 
for Tammany—” 

John, in a passion, “Shame is driving the best of the Amer- 
irish to change their names and deny their ancestry and religion! 
They are shamed away by the black Tammanys in every com- 
munity.” 

“That’s enough—you traitor.” 

“T’row him out o’ th’ winder!” 

The priest retorted, ““They’re nothing but monkeys and turn- 
coats. Don’t be like them, John. They put on a bit of culture 
—become Irish baiters themselves just to prove to the aristo- 
crats they’re toadying to they’re the least Irish of any. Tam- 
many is a human organization making human errors. It’s no 
worse than any other political party.” 

“You bet.” 

“Tell the rat—” 

“Politics is politics, John,” the priest continued, “a hard game 
to succeed in. When I say a blow at the Party strikes at the 
Church I mean this: the bigots respect us when we have 
power!”’ 

“Right!” 

“Say it again—” 

“Every time—” 

“The security of the Church in America depends upon our 
parishioners’ political strength.” 

(Cheers. ) 

“I say, let the Party proceed in the name of God to pro- 
tect the parochial schools, convents, monasteries, colleges, the 
Churches and the entire Catholic faith.” 

(Cheers, cries of encouragement.) 

When quiet fell again, the priest turned to John and spoke 
in a kindly conciliating voice to indicate respect for his mis- 
guided sincerity. ‘Don’t think I failed to take your words 
to heart. I did. But I wasn’t deciding the merits for meself. 
I laid the matter before me good friend, The Very Reverend 
Thomas Figgis of the Society of Jesus, professor of economics 
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at North College, and in substance he gave the answer I made 
to-night.” 

“That'll settle your likes, Mr. Barry. Sit down. Always 
belittlin’-—” 

“Yes and run along to where you belong—wit’ the A.P.A.—” 

(Malicious laughter.) 

John held his ground. 

“Wait now and he’ll lecture on geeography.”’ 

The Chair intervened. “Are you wishing to continue, Mr. 
Barry?” 

“Yes. Only a word to explain this map.” 

“Get on then—” 

“Mark the design of green crosses—they lay out the map 
of Irish America. But ’twould be more to the point if the green 
crosses were red lamps—” 

“What are you gettin’ at—you English louse!” 

The Chair: “Who said that? The like of that again and 
the sergeant-at-arms is empowered by the authority of the 
Chair to eeject you—” 

The recalcitrant member: “TI’ll never sit by still and hear the 
Trish insulted. Like as not he’s in the pay of that bitch of 
a queen—” 

“Well, you don’t know what he means yet—” 

“Don’t I—with him always malavogin’—the North of Ire- 
land rinigade.” 

“Enough of that. Let the speaker proceed or we'll be here 
till Christmas. He’s a member in good standing—” 

“Td give him a good hangin’—” 

“Don’t have him talkin’ riddles. Let him speak out like a 
man, the dog.” 

John shouted, “You know what I mean. The Irish map of 
America is a series of Red Light Districts—” 

“The hell you say—” 

(Chairs scraping, threatening rumbles.) 

“T’]l break his rotten back—” 

“Let him finish and then—” 

“Who’s him to talk to us—” 

“T for one heard enough—” 
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“Com’ on outside a minute, Barry, me daarlin’—me daarlin’-— 
agh!” 

“Ts this the good old A.P.A., lads?” 

“The same—” 

“Fer two cents I’ll make mincemeat of the rinigade.” 

“T’ll do it fer a cint and give a dollar to the poorbox.” 

“Sold, me bucko, sold!” 

Liam was up waving his arms before the excited meeting. 
Finally he made himself heard. ‘Bear in mind, lads, it’s not 
them that flatters Dark Rosaleen loves her true—” 

“Thin who does—” 

“Vow ll not know ‘less you hear him.” 

“He better say his prayers.” 

“The Chair rules Brother Barry may continue.”’ The Chair’s 
gavel pounded convincingly. 

John spoke into the moment’s harsh silence. “I am a re- 
write man on a newspaper. My desk is a clearing house of the 
country’s news—and day after day the Irish map of America 
is making itself before my eyes.” Using a pencil as a pointer 
he called off different parts of the map. “There’s New York 
—Brooklyn—Jersey City—Albany—Buffalo—St. Louis—Pitts- 
burgh—Cleveland—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia—each pos- 
sessing the same kind of corrupt political machine, each just 
another Irish Tammany—outdoing each other in violence, 
degradation of women and children, pollution of the holy fran- 
chise that men gave their lives to win, each depending for its 
revenue from commercialized vice—prostitution, thuggism, 
gambling, thievery,—with nothing too vile, rotten or depraved 
that it may not pay dividends to an Irish political machine—” 

He got no further. Men sprang at him, snarled him in their 
lunges, slugged him with the gusto of boys rioting in a school- 
room. Some one grabbed the Chair’s gavel and let it fly, 
drawing first blood from the renegade’s little nose. It might 
have ended in a lynching bee had not Father Glynn flung him- 
self into the gory fray and fought to John’s side with Dan and 
Liam’s help. Dan got badly banged up from having deliberately 
put himself in the way of vicious blows aimed at John. At last 
Father Glynn and Phil Miller were able to call off the battling 
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turkeys who crowed triumphantly as the priest led the bleeding 
torn traitor from the hall flanked by his two friends. 

The members remained long enough to destroy John’s map, 
obliterating its last shred in the dust under their stamping 
heels. Then they adjourned to Sheedy’s saloon to talk over 
the grand fight, to drink more power to Tammany and gloat 
over Liam’s oftrung promise of a war with England so soon 
as the Amerirish controlled the political machinery of America. 
And, surely, that night, Sheedy called a soap artist and had 
him decorate the huge bar-mirror with a realistic picture of the 
Tammany Tiger tearing to pieces the British Lion. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TWINMATES 


Joun was badly bruised but soon was up and about, seem- 
ingly made stronger and more determined by the beating. 

Dan admired his friend’s courage and honesty and was happy 
in their close daily palship. Although John Barry was a young 
man of twenty-three, his face had not yet known the circum- 
cising rasp of a razor. His skin was softsmooth and faintly 
shadowed with down, having a chamber pallor quite like the 
complexion of a shade-grown Spanish maid. His was a shapely 
and sensitive visage, unmarred by any sort of racial nose: in 
his case, no more than a sculpturally fitting touch to complete 
the face. He had deepset cloudgray eyes marked off by crescent 
eyebrows and bluetoned underlids. Black hair, given to ringlets 
despite vigorous brushing, bordered the clear brow and somehow 
called a warm color out of the white face. His height was fair, 
aided by a graceful, slim carriage. His hands, large, hairy 
and stubfingered, betrayed his peasant origin. He was cer- 
tainly unlike any prejudiced picture of an Irishman: never 
volatile, exuberant, talkative; never quarrelsome, flighty, vulgar, 
vicious; never inappropriately witty or offensively personal or 
quick to show umbrage: never any of these. He was severely, 
almost self-consciously, considerate, just and well bred. He 
made of good taste a fetish, like an Englishman. Whenever he 
mingled with his own Irish he was like an educated elder brother, 
feeling shame, though never contempt, for his boorish next of 
kin. 

Daily companionship made Dan, John, Liam and Abe a close- 
knit group trustful of each other; they were the four parts 
of the interblent symphonic self. Late in the spring they had 
been enriched by the friendship of John’s three newspaper pals, 
Luke Dennishaw, Jefferson Stone and Morse Henley. They, too, 
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Guild. These odd fellows were eager Yankee youths who be- 
lieved their journalism was some sort of latter-day vocation. 
Because they wanted to put opinion into industrial news ac- 
counts they were dubbed The Three Pampleteers, just as John’s 
purposive political reporting had won him the title of Civic 
Crusader. 

There they were: all living in Molly’s drab place, except 
Liam who kept a garret across the street. It was their custom 
to discuss everything. They called it “inter-thinking” and 
sought for perfect release of feeling. A kind of a code devel- 
oped: thinking out loud with each other was a sacred con- 
fidence although criticism could be merciless within the guild 
mind. They fell into the Yankee fashion of never sparing 
one’s self and often there was a confessional hour when one’s 
forbears were dragged from their tombs and thoroughly shaken 
until the dust of disdain filled the air. . . . Of course John 
was most reticent. .. . But he told how his grandfather had 
run away from the feudal servitude of tenant-farming and, after 
forty years, established himself in Dublin as a linen factor of 
a sort, achieving full middleclass standards and comforts. Nat- 
urally, the old gentleman developed the middleclass ideal of edu- 
cation for his sons—education just for social and material im- 
provement, a personal, selfish education. So John’s father had 
been given the best in Dublin together with three years in an 
English university to make a gentlemanly trader of him. This 
young man had returned with the educated Britisher’s distaste 
for trade, played at literature until the linen business went to pot, 
and supported his family, oddly, upon the earnings of Dublin 
hackrack journalism. In the case of his own son, John, he had 
also had him taught first by priests and Jesuits until his eight- 
eenth year, and then sent him to an English university to bolster 
up the old-fashioned Irish classic education with a worldly 
cultural underfooting. John absorbed Anglo-Saxon reserve, in- 
trenched himself in the Englishman’s castle of individualism, 
and, when he returned to his native city, was instantly spotted 
as the most insufferable kind of a snob, an expatriate. Even 
when he tried to be a patriotic Free-Irelander, he was accused 
of conducting himself like an aristocratic Protestant Anglo- 
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Irishman. He was told to quit aping the aloof, cultivated Par- 
nell, whose very passion for justice for the Irish was resented 
and betrayed because he was an outsider—as if only a Cath- 
olic Irishman dared make Free Ireland his cause. Yet John’s 
father was glad to see that he did not fit into the higgledy- 
piggledy existence of learned Dubliners, and he pawned and 
borrowed until he raised the money to send the lad to New 
York. 

Liam was always accusing John of being thoroughly the 
Englishman—loving Dark Rosaleen only as a conscientious cause 
and giving his passion to the abstract principle of liberty. In 
just that way he was also an incomplete Catholic, like a Britisher, 
who must retain a personal privilege of conscience. John didn’t 
mind Liam’s choleric harping, nor Abe’ frosty silence—his way 
of observing the Pamphleteer’s Yankee code of strict neutrality 
in religious discussions. John cared only to be clear to Dan: 
to have him know that, all over the world there were his kind 
of Catholics who kept their religion as the Holy Mother of 
conscience. ‘The Catholic Church was Her abode. Still, they 
were able to see that many of Her servants were stupid, fanatic, 
greedy, cruel, immoral or dishonest—even as they proudly 
recounted the deeds of her saints and martyrs and Jesuit soldiers 
whom even a vile Voltaire could esteem. Then, Mother Roma 
was the mistress of all spiritual glory, assembling for the faith- 
ful a harmony of impressions that gave them a symphony of 
satisfaction for all their hours. 

So, finding Daniel in his life was almost the same as dis- 
covering a secret twin-brother—and a twin was the true mate 
of God’s first wish for mankind before the first sin created the 
carnal turmoil of mating. . . . During these few months Dan 
and John were mated purely-one like twins, as was shown in 
similarity of dress, taste, even facial expression, turns of speech, 
leanings and affections—that imitative mold of mating. Just 
so were they amused to see Abe imitating Liam’s sardonic style, 
hardly surprising since Liam was his English teacher. None 
of their receptive minds escaped the quick sharp impress of 
Liam Lucifer’s die—a fine hoof. 


Midsummer saw John and Dan drawn so close that separa- 
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tion was keenly experienced. . . . Each would be a torch like 
Carlyle’s “light that enlightens.” Singly, each could give off 
only a feeble glimmer. Together they were crossing sunbeams 
refracting beauty on all mankind... . 

Dan was some one, at last, with whom John could entirely 
tell himself. Dan, in turn, felt no hesitancy with John. He 
became songfully articulate, calling up the plainman priest: a 
completion of Father Hecker’s ideal—unremitting self-study— 
unfailing consciousness of the universal love of God Himself— 
ever moving one forward step by step towards personal per- 
fection—a new spiraling Nirvana. To John he could dare to 
read from his diary the picture he had drawn of the plainman 
priest: “Man to man, in and of life, consecrated in the daily 
living.” 

This first coming together of their spirits was like a blissful 
honeymoon, promise of an everlasting, flowering companionship. 

They were brother-priests, then, begetting brethren, not chil- 
dren which are conceived and begotten impurely. 


Then sympathetically John discovered Dan’s love for Mame. 
There had been no betraying word or act. The secret was dis- 
covered when he went with Dan on his nights off to visit the 
Applegates in Coney Island. The secret was breathed in the 
fine fragrance of glances joined; in the rare music of feelings 
fused. John leaned too near these flowers and fell enchanted 
by the magic music. Before long he was himself profoundly 
in love with Mame. At first he thought this was a twin’s 
sensitive sharing. Soon he was ashamed of the physical pull 
of her musically magnetic body ...and Dan’s love was 
spiritual? 

Sometimes Dan’s face was, suddenly, Mame’s face. Rich, 
warm lips; colorliving eyes; eager searching tenderness of both 
sense and mind. Then John would have to fight with the mad 
impulse to believe in this mirage and be its lover. 

John brought Mame responsive gifts of books, especially 
poetry which they three shared in reading aloud to each other. 
Orr invariably fled these recitals. He said, ““You’re dead in 
the body so you have to take it out in the mind.” He invited 
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them, instead, to plunge into the poetry of an ocean bath, 
a ball game on the beach or a bicycle spin under the trees of 
the parkways. 

When John had landed in America, less than eight months 


ago, he had expected to find a people talking like Whitman’s 


poetry, just as English folk in Elizabethan times were said to 
have spoken with Shakespeare’s richness. To hear Dan and 
Mame talk together was to find the expectation partly fulfilled. 
Dan told him to get just as near other people and see through 
the dialect-disguises of bicker and barter and learn that Whit- 
man did draw directly from American folk speech. 

On each visit Mame was all the more realized to John so 
that to be near her was a pain of double restraint, for she was 
both a married woman and the well-beloved of his dearest 
friend. 


John’s coming of sex age had been delayed. Barely a year 
ago his eyes had opened upon the magical peep-holes of desire. 
Nothing was known until then, strangely nothing. True, physi- 
ology courses had taught cold factual aspects of sex, but they 
had been almost mythic, unrelated to his real time and self. 
The dawn of desire brought a morning of undreamed-of colors 
and rhythms. 

It was easy to tell Dan, although in the stealthy, brood- 
ing privacy of the confessional John had suffered a stuttering 
shame. Perhaps it explained his prejudice for the professionalism 
of priests. He was like a thirteenth century lay preacher, 
praising His Church and denouncing lazy job warmers who made 
a fat good thing of a sacred calling. So many priests were 
ignorant of living life and marked a man as a fee-paying melo- 
dramatic creature from having seen him only in birth, baptism, 
confirmation, sindistress, deathbed and burial. Why were they 
always calling up the melodramatic, emotional creature? Con- 
fess, confess, confess! His own experience had been sordid and 
unfortunate. Confessors, harried by waiting penitents and each 
day’s unending ritual rigmarole, had been impatient with the 
shy, feelingfrightened boy. They had prompted him some- 
times, savagely, rebuked him with the additional sin of con- 
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cealment, prompted him often to unveil a foul misdeed, a mys- 
terious soiling sin committed often with one’s own self—some 
dreadful unknown practice that he had been willing enough 
'to own to if he could but make a picture of it out of the 
clippings of snickers strewn in school dormitories. His acquired 
Anglo-Saxon reserve had given him a period of resentment 
against this intrusion. It made him understand why the Eng- 
lish could never be abjectly Catholic in the Irish surrendering 
fashion. 

His malesummer awakening was filled with a keenly sensi- 
tive hunger and longing. But he walked in the shade of denial, 
avoiding the sunwarmth of the girls of the street—alluring as 
spoor and honey to a shivering hibernant. He was held, then, 
virginal by the distaste for owning the sin. 

And yet John and Dan’s voices together rose in praise of the 
true confessional, above all for its motherliness. John’s high 
happiness out of this friendship was to see the newcome Catho- 
lic’s portrait of the Mother. He beautifully reidentified Her 
for John. More thrilling was to sense the lad’s wishplanning 
for a way to make the Mother newly known to all men. To- 
gether they touched something, a tiny shoot of an idea blown 
by their warm wishing, and Dan began at once to tend and 
nourish the flower. . . . “I will shelter the mother-spirit in 
man,” Dan wrote, strangely, in his diary. 


Their freshets of feeling flowed together and swept away the 


débris of doubt. . . . They were romantic religionists. Mother 
Faith was Queen. The Church was Her palace. What if crafty 
courtiers lurked near the throne ... and all the chambers 


were guarded by doubledealing diplomats, spying chamberlains, 
cruel bailiffs, carousing guardsmen and rascally ministers and 
the cling of dunged loam putrefied the air? But only for a 
passing moment. ... She was the Essence of Christ. Her 
scent led to Him. 


In Dan’s day-book there was drawn the picture of John. 
“He loves his religion and dislikes the politics of priests. He is 
like the French Catholics who cling to Church and Republic, 
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even as they detest their pastors who remain irreconcilable 
monarchists and plot with royalists. ... John dreams of a 
Republican Ireland . . . and a conscientious right to revolu- 
tion!’? This last sentence was finely embossed with red ink. 
He wrote further in his decorative hand, “In America, Father 
Hewitt’s Life of Hecker is hardly read. In France it is widely 
studied in a fine translation. In America just this is known of 
the Yankee “rebel priest’: he had something to do with starting 
the efficient Paulist Fathers. Now, nine years after his death, 
he is almost forgotten in his own country. ... But France 
takes again an American genius to her nourishing bosom. 
Hecker is the hero and saint of the French Catholic Renaissance. 
He harmonizes republicanism with their beloved religion.” 
John translated the French books and articles. Dan sketched 
in his day-book the gist of the reactionary clergy’s outcry against 
Heckerism. They called it Americanism. The French Hier- 
archy appealed to Pope Leo: “Stop Americanism,” which foully 
incited young French priests. . . . French Bishops pointed to 
the suppression of Church power since the fall of the monarchy: 
each succeeding ministry enacting more stringent laws. And 
the French people, almost wholly Catholic, heartily approved! 
Notwithstanding, even as the priests lost prestige, Catholicism 
flourished in France. . . . This notation was underlined in the 
day-book. . . . This very year the new Catholicism reached 
the peak of impertinence. Republican priests warned the re- 
actionary clergy they must stop offending the French people 
with their undisguised hostility for the Third Republic. They 
even demanded a change of Church policy: the Church must no 
longer hold herself aloof from modern thought; nor repress indi- 
vidual, independent character in clergy and laity; nor refuse 
to harmonize modern ideals with Church standards. She must 
study the causes of industrial ills and social maladies and help 
cure them. She must permit lay settlements and modern philan- 
thropies and encourage movements aiming at economic justice. 
They challenged the Hierarchy,—‘No more aloofness. Let us 
go to the people. America is our model and the saint of 
modernism—Hecker. Democratic Catholicism. The Church is 
vital and modern in America. Flourishes in a free republic. 
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Gains numbers, wealth, power and prestige—among a free 
people! Hecker symbolizes the new priesthood—deep interior 
piety and assertive self-initiative. Regard for modern thought, 
science, social programs, and, above all,—the modern ideal of 
liberty.” 


Dan and John wishfully believed that the new Catholicism 
of France and America was the secure repository of the new 
ethics and social conscience. Had not the Church always served 
the cause of poor relief, hospitals, orphanages and schools? Yes, 
she had always been the embodiment of service, and, now, dur- 
ing the economic pestilence bred by industrialism, the Church 
would again be the ministering angel of stricken populations. 

“Easy rationalization in the Catholic era of the Thirteenth 
Leo.” So Liam said. “Leo’s predecessor, Pius Nine, antagonized 
and alienated forwardwishing Catholics. They resisted being 
drugged by large doses of sensuous emotionalism which were 
deliberately injected into Catholic service and life to make 
people insensible to new ideas of change. . . . Astute Leo lures 
them back with a lie of liberal, tolerant Catholicism.” 

Both Liam and Abe insisted Leo was a crafty opportunist 
who fostered a fake Christian Socialism because it was proving 
a handy and capable tool of antisemitism and, what served him 
better, it was creating strong Catholic political blocs in France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Dan and John stoutly replied that Leo was fulfilling Father 
Hecker’s promise. Catholicism was never inconsonant with 
modern thought and aspiration. . . . Republics, like kings, 
ruled by divine right. 

“What is—is right?” asked the Barroom Voltaire, making 
an ugly wry face. ‘Certainly, gents, praise the Holy Father’s 
adroit accommodation. Gambetta convinced the French people 
Clericalism was the enemy. Now Leo makes up to them by 
taking graceful, gentle hold of the frogs’ legs and saying, ‘Dear, 
darling Frogs, Amen. You may be loyal to your Republican 
government—and Me. Amen.’ See, he thus holds onto the 
legs—the best part of’a frog, nay?” 
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Thus spake Liam after a solid week of sobriety. He was in- 
sufferably serious, toweringly virtuous. He listened to readings 
from Dan’s fattening day-book. It held the data he and John 
were collecting: letters, leaflets and what not, all bearing on 
social settlements, together with their personal investigations,. 
ideas and plans, first, for a Catholic, Civics Mission To Cath- 
olics to be conducted by John and, second, A Clearing House for 
Humanitarian Ideas to be supervised by Dan. Whereupon Liam 
announced he had a solemn Mission In Life, too. He was 
going to found A Rescue Home for Atheistic Priests! He said 
there were a lot decent, sincere atheists in the priesthood and 
twas both a pity and a shame to leave them stranded. 

“How then are they sincere?’? demanded John, rightly. 

“Don’t quibble, sir,” begged Liam. “Don’t we know decent 
chaps who are lawyers and who detest and despise, abhor and 
execrate their calling and the whole judicial system? They know 
it’s a bloodsucking game. But they are in it and can’t escape, 
knowing no other trade. It’s even worse for decent priests. 
They are caught in the habit of celibacy. They are trained 
to no trade save the silly chanting of Latin rot. I can think 
of no greater need than this Rescue Home for Atheistic Priests.” 

But on the morning of the very next day this same Liam was 
prostrated before Father Glynn’s altar rail, as shall be related 
in the strange circumstances of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE UNWILLING EDUCATION OF ED MILLIGAN 


It was four o’clock in the morning. After the flooding sum 
mer shower the sky looked clean and each stay polished to 
the point. But the streets were slimy wet and stuckstrewn 
with plasters of Sunday newspapers. There was hardly a sound 
except the lazy plop of a horse meandering a milk cart on its 
rounds. Suddenly the horse was whipped into a gallop, The 
cart rattled and banged at breakneck speed. A man screamed 
in terror. 

The driver had seen a ghost. 

It was only Liam running past him in his bare feet, wearing 
_ just a scanty nightshirt. 

Liam did not get beyond the crossing. He ran into the wall 
of the corner house and fell and ran back the length of the 

_ block, once more colliding with a building, 

This angularly feminine street would not let him pass, Her 
arms were locked within the arms of two drunken highways, 
like a courtesan ’twixt two sailors halfseasover. He ran wp and 
down, pleading, “Le’ me pass, Madam and gents, Pardon, bw’ 
where’n hell is Hudson Street? Gotta do the dawn with dawny 
Dan. Wanna see Apollo issoo fum 2 conceentric woml-coml 
of clouds. Ob-ob-obstreet—obstreetical case. Em 2 doctor, 
Physicer. Emergency—make way—well—” 

He took sick: relieved his swollen stomach. He fell asleep 
sitting on the curbstone. After an half hour he came to, jumped 
up to get to the last-remembered destination. ‘The engwlar 
street danced with her sailor boys and he devised 2 oiralegy 
of crawling between careening houses. His mind wasnd # 
thick now. He crept over the slippery cobblestones, smelled the 
river and heard the boats’ whistles: at last. he was on Hudson 
Street. No, he was deceived. No, he was trapped in 2 vaullas 
- underground passage of a monastery: 2 prisoner im the wine 
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cellar. The cobbles under his hands were wine bottles. They 
had lain so long like dead men that the dust of time had glued 
them together. A terrible thirst was on him. For his life 
he couldn’t wrench a bottle loose, even as he bruised his fingers 
and broke his nails. He called loudly for the Monk Winemaster 
and so great were his cries they broke through his head, letting 
out the fumes of alcohol. These strange cries came to Dan 
as he read behind the green screen in the undertaking 
parlor. S. 


Dan pulled Liam to his feet, helped him into the shop and 
placed him in the chair behind the screen. 

“Danny—came to go to Mass-acre with you—” 

“In your nightshirt?” 

“Pon me word! Such a hurry—left off dressing.” 

“The drivers are getting up. I'll ask one of them to run over 
to your place and fetch your things.” 

“Blessings on thee little man—so do-dodo—” 

Daniel returned a moment later and said a driver would 
be back with his clothes in a jiffy. 

“Dan, bear a while. Bear me, fatherkin. Import me— Im- 
portant.” Liam opened his mouth wide and exhaled breath 
after breath as if to expel the noxious gases that misted his 
eloquence. “This—Dan. Drunk—baby’s drunk. One week’s 
drinking in a day. It’s a test.” He coughed with frightful 
retchings. “Going to Mass with you. Show God Onhighty. 
Show the whirled. Can sober up. Up. By force of willpower 
can. Up. That’s one sobering—one only. ’Tother is— Can 
said will keep me soul sober? Can? Ferrible test. Ferrible 
fierce. How can hold out again them? How? Priestplayer 
incants, incants, incants. Brass tomtom clanks, clanks, clanks. 
Trickytolling omerous summons. Oomerous—ooh. Hard to 
hold out. Magic blood drawn. Mystic wafers transmutilated— 
cannibal tidbits. Swoon—intoxicating fumes—Dan—Dan! 
Paradaisacal Man! Agh! ’Tis a wedding, then, God, Eternal 
Lover of the Soul. Chapel— Conjugal chamber— Spouse of 
the Lamb— Souse of the Damn—” 

He slumped in the chair, his head lolling, eyes rolling, tongue 
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slipping over hard varnished lips. He had spoken with a terrific 
effort at coherence. . . . After a lull he fell to muttering, “Mind 
flows—clear stream of reason—reverie blown on windowpane— 
soliloquy spread on shutter.” 

A greengray light was an expansive cat... at the side 
window. ... His mind flowed to the river. ... Floating 
plumes of dawnfire circled the city, lighted people out of bed. 

. . The greengray watcher now had a white head and a 
brickwall body, and it purred, purred. . . . Daniel was running 
the carpet sweeper over Dineen’s proud rug. . . . Some one in 
the yard was pumping water. Cold douches chilling the bowels 
of meditation. 

Then came the boyish voice of John Barry, arrived from his 
newspaper office to join Dan for Mass and the trip to Coney. 


. . . Next, Edwin’s meek squeak was heard like cheap new 
shoes: squeak, squeak, squeak. . . . Some one handed Liam a 
bundle of clothes. . . . Some one helped him to get into them. 

. . “Thankee Jesus Valet.” ... Then came Dineen’s bass 
brogue. 


“Good morning to you, Mr. Dineen!” Edwin spoke with def- 
erence, shuffling out of the way of the small man. A swollen 
capon scraping before a dingbat. “Mr. Dineen!” Edwin toned 
his voice placatingly. “I never told you my surprise finding 
you and the Laurel Undertaking Supplies Corporation was one 
and the same—” 

Dan having dressed Liam brought him out to join the others. 
The doctor tried hard to keep steady. 

“And to think, Dan,” continued Ed, “it was Mr. Dineen who 
sent me the mail order catalogue from which I picked that 
beautiful casket which gave Deer River Methodists fits.” 

“Did it now!” snickered Dineen. “They don’t care how 
they’re put up for the other world! Well, they’re goin’ to 
hell anyhow and why should they be wastin’ a beautiful coffin 
in hell-fire?” 

Edwin guffawed. ‘“You’ve got ’em there, Mr. Dineen, yes, 
you have!” 

“The way that Yankee Irishman falls into Irish ways,” ob- 
served Liam, sourly. 
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“Are ye sober or drunk, Doc?” demanded Dineen. 

“Kither, your Honor.” 

“Me choice ’ud have ye a sober Christian, Doc. To think 
a man of your attenments swillin’ this way! Shame! I’m your 
friend, Liam. Give it up. Il say, though, there comes no 
better doctor, drunk or sober, nor a better speaker. Well, 
maybe, ye need all that liquor to stand so much talent in one 
person.” 

“Thanks for your understanding me, Marty Dineen.” 

“Tell me now, di’ ye go get drunk account of bein’ in the 
papers? The whole bunch of youse—pitchers an’ all—in the 
papers. Free advertisin’ for Molly’s bedbuggy joint. A fur- 
nished room house called ‘The Classic Guild!’ Wow! Funni- 
est thing I ever read. Here it is, too. I read it over three 
times. Let’s see now— Steady a while, Doc, an’ I'll read it 
to ye—” 

He didn’t go on with the Sunday Supplement story of The 
Classic Guild, a merry tale cooked up by Morse Henley of The 
Three Pamphleteers. For, just then, Father Glynn came in at 
the door. 

The good mornings muddled Liam. He tried to shake hands 
with the priest, but was icily ignored. 

“T see,” said Father Glynn to Dineen, “you have that yellow 
sheet in your hand—to think of our lads disgracing the parish 
that way—” 

“Well,” said Dineen, “I took it for a bit of fun—it’s crazy 
enough—”’ 

“Mad—sinful mad. Devil’s fun, Marty. And it brought the 
Archbishop’s secretary on the run to the rectory when I was 
already in bed after a heavy Sunday’s duties. He showed me 
the blasphemous stories that I hadn’t yet seen and asked me if 
that was the way I encouraged me charges!” 

“Did he!” 

“To think Dan and John and Edwin had a hand in it—” 

“Not me, Father,” Edwin protested. “Morse Henley said 
he’d make up a yarn about the characters in Molly’s. He wrote 
up what I once said about the country needing beautiful Me- 
morial Parks to honor proper the departed. Little did I know 
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he was going to bill me as ‘Founder of America’s Mausoleum 
Empire.’ Although, I must say, I got some good ideas out of 
his article. . . . There’s some good points to it, Mr. Dineen, 
if you'll but take notice.” 

“T think it’s bughouse—” 

“Tt’s not what you said, Edwin,” said Father Glynn peevishly. 
“But—this infamous business—this Neo-Malthusian League—” 
He clapped his hands: cackling indignation. ‘Me boys linked 
publicly with a horrible defiance of the Church’s teachings and 
a perversion—” 

“No—no, Father!” pleaded Edwin. 

“Yes, yes. There’s no other meaning to the article but that 
you all belong to the Classic Guild and one of your schemes is 
to help this Luke Dennishaw start a clinic like the one in Lon- 
don which teaches workmen’s wives to—” He spluttered with 
exasperation. ‘“I won’t say it—” 

“What harm, Father, have I—” Edwin begged. 

“The harm of Hell, Edwin. A scheme to frustrate God! Cut 
down population, will it? End war, will it? End poverty, 
will it? Yes, it will thwart God! I warn you, lads—it’s mur- 
der—bestial murder! This Neo-Malthusian League is a league 
with devils—” 

“Come now, Father,” interposed John calmly, “my friend 
Luke Dennishaw simply described the aims of the League and 
its apparent benefits to the working classes. But Dan and I 
both held that anything contrary to Nature is fundamentally 
wrong—” 

“But—but the way this article reads— Dennishaw’s ready 
to open the clinic in Molly’s—and sponsored by the Catholic 
Guild members—” 

“Tuke Dennishaw speaks for himself only,” answered John, 
“and we don’t presume to censor him—” 

“Very well, John Barry. But don’t you give him moral sup- 
port! You associate with a man who advocates the wholesale 
murder of babes—you are in a Guild which promulgates the 
vicious plan—” 

“No one took Luke seriously,” said Dan. “It was an ex- 
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change of information and Morse Henley made a merry news 
story of it—” 

“Murder is never merry! Dan, John, Edwin!” 

“Ves, Father,” Edwin mumbled contritely. 

“Tf one man or woman, reading this vile encouragement to 
homicide, destroys one seed of God’s sacred life—every one of 
you will have to answer to aiding and abetting the murder of 
innocents and the jeopardizing of their souls—” 

“T had no part in it, Father,” said Edwin. 

“And that is not all, boys,” Father Glynn cried, “Your other 
Guild member, Jefferson Stone, demands laws to tax Church 
property! Your Abe Berger asks for the reading of a para- 
graph of Tom Paine to balance every verse of the Bible that’s 
read in public school assemblies! And who’s Solomon Beech 
called The Tolerator? saying if we permit the benighted prac- 
tices of the Catholic and Jewish religions we must also permit 
the operation of the murderous clinic, the reading of atheistic 
writings in schools and everything else in the ‘sacred name of 
Tolerance?’ ” 

“Yet, Father,” said Dan, “Solomon is constantly demand- 
ing tolerance for the Catholic religion—” 

“Dan, remember you can’t work for God and the Devil. And 
let me ask you—what’s this Catholic Civics Mission to Catho- 
lics of John Barry’s? And what’s your Clearing House for 
Humanitarian Ideas? and your being the successor to Father 
Hecker? and will reconcile Socialism and Catholicism? Oh! 
what wild! wild! nonsense!” 

“It was just the way Morse saw my ideas, Father,” Dan re- 
plied. “He simplified my words to make them clear to news- 
paper readers. I meant to have the Guild understand that 
Socialism was nothing new—that it was of the very substance 
of our Church—” 

“Dan! Dan!” The priest’s voice broke. “And you, John! 
You can’t speak for the Church— These matters of morals 
and conscience are absolutely the province of the Church.” 

“Yes, Father,” Edwin mumbled. 

The priest held up his thumb and index finger so as to look 
like a mouse. “A certain thoughtrat eats away the heart of 
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faith. Beware the thoughtrats of heretics,” he said. This time 
he flung his hand in Liam’s direction. ‘Beware of the man who 
would be more rebellious than Lucifer—that same drunken 
fiend swaying among us! Look at him! He who proposed in 
that same newspaper to found A Rescue Home For Priests!” 

Liam shuddered, looked wildly about him. 

Dineen said, “Doc, did ye have a few too many jars in ye?” 

Dan pleaded, “Liam cannot harm my faith. Why, Father, 
his bitterness and wild words, that sound like hate, are the 
struggle towards faith. He is my friend and—” 

“Tt may be. It may be,” put in the priest, anxiously. ‘He’s 
an enemy of God who has oft been forgiven. Does he now want 
to bring other souls to jeopardy? I7l be the first to bind him 
for excommunication.” Turning on Liam wrathfully, he cried, 
“Ves, Liam, excommunication—” 

Liam grasped the priest’s arm and whispered hoarsely, “There, 
Father, there now. We were all on our way to Mass when you 
came. Come, please, Father, and we’ll all go together—” 

“Liam—Liam! The patience I’ve had with you! But I'll 
not let you endanger these lads. This time you’ll take a pledge 
and keep it or I shall bind you to the Archbishop—’” 

“Buck up, Liam,” said Dineen. “Do what the Father asks. 
Drink is the devil to ye—take the pledge—” 

“No,” said Father Glynn, “that’s not the pledge I require, 
but a pledge of silence, Liam. Silence! A pledge you'll no 
more be a mouthpiece for a demon and poison pure minds—” 


On the way over to the Church, John and Dan led Liam 
between them and Edwin was busy at Father Glynn’s ear. 

“T’m always warning Daniel. Um. Father, you should see 
them Yankees. Um. A lot of longlegged goodfornothings. 
Bigots at heart: the kind that’s always saying, ‘Pass the Pope’s 
Nose!’ Their tolerance talk don’t fool me.” Squeaky whispers. 
“Father, there’s something behind their always bringing books, 
magazines and pamphlets to Dan and John! Um—uh. A 
hundred men haven’t enough eyes, nor minds to take in the 
reading Dan himself tries to do. Um-uh. Bad, bad!” 
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“And is Liam always on hand to urge Dan to the pitfall of 
curiosity?” 

“He is. The talk to him and them Yankees! Gives me a 
headache.” Edwin felt it in his stomach, the present seat of 
sensation, being quite frightened. “What was John Barry 
thinking to bring the Yankees to live in Molly’s—each one a 
scoffer—and sending out the thoughtrats. And the way they 
egg on Liam! They laugh and roar when he’s making fun of 
the Church and they call him ‘Barroom Voltaire’ and ‘Lucifer 
Liam’ and him proud of the names!” 

“He'll not do it again—” 

Edwin described the meetings of the Guild in his room, the 
Pamphleteers strewn over his bed, putting forth dungrakes to 
every corner of the earth and dragging near scandal, crime, 
wrongdoing; turning them over; peering at them smellclose. 
Ugh! 

Glynn angrily commented, “You’d think they were an allo- 
cution of bishops to mend morals . . . taking it on themselves 
to create new consciences, if you please—‘The Social Con- 
science’ and mind that Jew Berger calling for ‘The Interna- 
tional Conscience!’ The whole world is some whore they gos- 
sip against—every one a fornicator or a pander—no respect for 
authority, position, wealth! And the familiar way they handle 
church history and matters! And they bring in every new idol 
of the idea-religions—all heresies!” 

Edwin answered, “Yes, they make my head want to burst 
from what crowds into it: unwillingly, be sure, Father.” And 
he fell to thinking of that winter in Deer River when Jones 
and Dan had chockablocked his mind with creeds’ confounding 
data. “Father, what must be happening to poor Dan’s brain? 
He takes it all in. Thinks hours and hours. I fear they'll 
make him mad. The bad dreams he has. Miles of writing 
he races in his diary.” 


Father Glynn’s youthful assistant was concluding early com- 
munion for laborers. The senior priest retired to prepare for 
the morning’s second mass, and a moment later Liam followed 
him through the side door. . . . The twinmates sat in a front 
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pew, thinking in the chill dusk, sensitive to every stir of the 
shadows and murmur of the candles. Even the figures in the 
stained glass windows moved restlessly. John recalled the story 
told by his cousins, of the cloudy morning they waited outside 
London Tower when his uncle, their father, was executed for a 
Fenian crime... . 

Liam returned. He sat stern and upright, with his eyes tight 
shut, his fingers vised in the palms. . . . 

Daniel was deep in prayer, and then a dream of an American 
Church to be a model for decaying Romanism. . . 

Edwin was wafted into the mood of his companions. Their 
silence was the same as those times they listened to the reading 
of poetry in his room: all those grownup educated men listening 
solemnly to cadenced nonsense! His eyes were fixed on the 
altar. It was a buckwheat patch remembered under a half- 
moon in July, pretty, pleasing. The organ began. Seemed 
he was listening to Dan reading another long Whitman rune. 
Lot of rot. Um. Vulgar when clear. Sickish mucky some- 
times. Pagh. Thick gabble. Greek. The organ: Dan’s voice 
telling a poem to the tempo of a hymn—trailing an electric 
wire back to his childhood when he himself was given to making 
up things in his head, until he was cured by his father’s hard 
shop and his grim grandfather’s farm. The chantsung words 
were the charged wire connecting him with that uneasiness of 
longing, wishing. His mind was like the motor box of a trolley 
car. Poemwords sent magic juice to whirr the motor full of 
ache to move things in a rampage. It murdered the quiet of 
giving in and letting-things-be. What was the good of always 
questioning? What? O, let things be. And just be. Be. Be. 
Be. He must tell Dan. Be. Be. Be. Why wander off the 
road and get lost in dangerous places? And, now, before he 
knew it, he was himself thrashing about among images that were 
entangled gullies, deep, darkish and lovely—tovely, lovely. He 
felt shudders of fright run up and down his spine. . . was Mass 
begun? . . . him kneeling . . . all the poems together singing 
in his mind. Singing, ringing. They never had a meaning: yet 
swept him always with a sensation of beauty, a sensation of 
evil. See! See! Called Molly Callahan to stand in a sunspot 
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—big, ungainly as a raw marine. See! See! Now an array 
of Madam Meinhardt’s pricelisted articles—contrastcruel, oh, so 
lureful. Girls glowing with the spirit of wrong. Pinkly re- 
vealed in dancers’ costumes. Shapely chosen. Hipped, bosomed, 
limbed. Eyes that were jewels of sin. Cheeks painted by the 
devil’s brush. _ Lips stained burningbright. . . . The poetry 
shot bright rockets into Ed’s mind. . . . He shivered as the 
sanctus bell called him back, cruelly. Merciful Mother of 
God! These vile visions had been with him during Mass... . 
But he was at once distracted by a gruesome wonder. Liam 
at the altar-rail. Beating his head on the marble. Pounding 
his heart. Signing the cross like a man in a chill ague... 
the hell fire burned down to ashes. Belching Lucifer was burned 
out—caught, convicted, begging mercy. 

Just so had Edwin seen him before, penitent and prostrate, 
in the sober morning. And later would every potion of rye 
whiskey he stoked prove again so much fuel from Hell? By 
midnight would he be again the atheist flaming hatred at God? 


CHAPTER V 
LIAM IN CHAINS 


PETER CALLAHAN, Molly’s streetsweeper husband, helped 
drag Liam to the front of the church. 

“Tl walk,” said Liam in a strangling voice. 

“He’s to wait for Father Glynn and sign the pledge,”’ said 
Edwin officiously. 

_ “Well, Ed,” said Peter, slowly, “better help me get him home 
and tied up. Looks to me he’s fallin’ into the blind staggers and 
I wouldn’t want him to be wreckin’ the rectory.” 

Liam’s pink face had turned blotchy and yellowish. His 
eyes ran from side to side like mice in a round little pit. 

“Come, Liam,” said Dan, “we'll walk you home.” 

“Get a carriage,” advised Peter. 

“No, Dll walk.” Liam’s neck muscles went taut with the 
effort of speech. “Get me out of this. I’ll not cave.” 

Peter and Edwin, big, strong fellows, got him between them 
and held him up for the short walk to his garret. On the way 
they picked up limping Jerry Spotwood, who lived in Molly’s 
attic. The rheumatic fellow had bound Liam twice before when 
delirium tremens threatened. “Well, Liam,” he asked, 
“agoin’ to put on another show? [I'll truss ye. Wouldn’t miss 
your ravin’s for ten Booths and Forrests. Macbeth and Lear be 
babies’ teethin’ yawps ‘longside your soliquigees. I7ll take keer 
of Liam, Pete. You go get the nigger to bring his flute to play 
Liam to sleep.” 

Peter went to call Hambone, who lived in a cellar on West 


Broadway. 


Jerry Spotwood took up the coil of heavy rope sitting at the 
base of the pole which supported the roof of Liam’s garret. The 
doctor had his back to the pole, staring straight ahead, holding 


himself erectly like a man waiting for the firing-squad. Dan 
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and John stood to one side, watching. They saw his flesh pul- 
sate with fine tremors, a running rhythm of tremors like grass 
agonizing in a gale. Yet Liam remembered in the hurricane of 
pain to be a playboy . . . how much was put on? 

“Grotesque and tragic,’ John whispered. Dan quivered re- 
sponsively to the sudden quaking of the doctor’s body; felt the 
tug of his terrific effort to control it. 

Jerry caught a frenzied leg in a loop and chained it to the 
pole. ‘Easy, Liam, easy. You're shiverin’ like a ship’s mast 
before she splits.” Jerry fastened the other leg. The torso 
heaved. The cookman worked the coils closely over the limbs, 
waist and chest, pinning the arms cruelly; and stopped the 
merciless binding process at the shoulders... . Liam was 
sheathed in hemp save for his rebellious head. . . . They heard 
the rope creak above the shuddering, straining body... . 

Now, there was Liam smiling! His eyes were no more repul- 
sive captive mice, but shining lights of human pride. A sweat- 
ing flush washed away the blotches and yellow stains. Then 
he laughed and cursed with foul joyous release. ‘Chain the 
body and free the mind. Chain the body and free the mind.” 

Jerry tested the coils. ‘No threshin’ laigs and arms to stop 
soliquigees.”” He mopped Liam’s face with a blue starspangled 
handkerchief, remarking, “Well, Danny, the D.T.’s ain’t nothin’ 
to the ’lirium give off by yeller fever. No, sir. I seen fellers 
on Pest Islan’ bash their heads on rocks. That’s nursin’ fer 
you—ef it’s dangerous nursin’ you’re after. An’ you want the 
worst comes.’’ The limping fellow might be forty or sixty with 
his wizened face and redrimmed eyes. He fetched water in a 
teakettle and gave Liam a drink from the nozzle. ‘Now, Liam, 
you got ’em bad this time. Le’ me call Doc Marshall to gi’ you 
a jab o’ somethin’. The way your lips is writhin’! Look et 
thet mouth—a nest 0’ snakes. An’ the cheeks jumpin’ like a 
hasheesh heart. You better hev a needle, Liam lad.” 

“No, Jerry. Make sure the body’s fast . . . I'll keep the 
mind free . . . the mind free . . . the mind free... . Anny, 
meeny, minny, mo, catch a Catholic by the toe!” 

Luke Dennishaw came in with Phil Miller. “I hear you’re 
putting on a show, Liam,” Luke said. 
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“You look like your own father,” replied Liam to the Pitts- 
burgh chap of Welshirish ancestry, who was always as merry 
as an elf and clumsy as a stevedore. He had a black beard 
and huge brigand’s mustachios for all his twenty-six years. 
His skin was bright (the little that showed) and he had a 
boy’s large staring brown eyes. 

Phil picked his teeth as he smiled at the performing educated 
Irishman. “It ain’t the liquor, Luke,” Phil said. “It’s the 
learning makes him loony.” 

Morse Henley broke into the room, followed by Jefferson 
Stone. “Ah, Liam in chains. Voltaire in prison,” he cried. 

“The mind’s free, you ” Liam cried to Morse, a dapper- 
bodied chap. 

“Prometheus, set your brains on fire,’ taunted Morse. 
“You’re sober—and you'll stink and sputter like a wick with- 
out oil.” 

Phil shook hands with the newspaper boys; a wise politician 
pumping publicity. ; 

Morse Henley was from the hops country of North New 
York: of English-Dutch blood; redly blond; of good height; 
features simple and pleasing; always nervous, aggressive and 
stubborn. 

Jefferson Stone spoke in a pleasing masculine voice. “Let up, 
Morse. I think Liam is in for it this time.” 

“Let him make good on his brags,” Morse insisted. 

‘He will. An educated Irishman is a trick mule,” said Phil. 

“Gentlemen, be seated,” said Liam. The rope creaked with 
the convulsive straining of his body. “The mind’s free as an- 
gered wind.” 

Dan and John remained standing against the wall book- 
shelves and the newspaper cronies made themselves quite at 
home on the couch. 

Jefferson was tall to the point of sticking out. He had a 
solemnly droll farmer’s face with corrugated skin, sandy hair 
and mustache. He came from the Connecticut tobacco coun- 
try and was of Yorkshire stock. 

Last of all arrived Solomon Beech, the portly baldheaded 
man from Cape Cod. He was always smiling “so as to make 
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up for forty years of frowning.” He was known as the Tol- 
erator because of his desperate effort to see good in everything 
and his insistence upon every idea having a right to a trial; a 
recent roomer in Molly’s rookery. 


The last to arrive was Hambone, his banjo strung from his - 


shoulder; carrying a flagelot in his hand. . . . The black chap’s 
face had filled out, his skin was shiny bronze: he no longer 
looked gauntly as of the grave. He grinned and spoke like a 
stage-nigger. “Good mawnin’, Dan. I done beat you to Mass 
dis mawnin’. . . . Good mawnin’, Mister Barry. Good mawnin’ 
gents of the press—an’ good mawnin’, Liam! Liam, good 
mawnin’. Looks like you need mah laffin’ flute to make the 
debils dance—” 

He blew a few notes on the flagelot: suddenly it sounded like 
a drunken woman’s shrieking laughter. ‘“Huh—huh—Liam. 
Liam laffin’ in hell. Liam laffin’ in hell. What you say, dere, 
Liam? Am I nigger nuff for youall? Nigger an’ white man 
done bof hate mah guts when I try fo’ dat Harvard culture and 
genteeliaty. But eve’body loves a nigger. Be yo-self, be yo’self. 
Sho! Where dat Abe Berger, where he? Look me learnin’ to 
be a nigger! Ha! yar! Meas wuz gonna be a Harvard gene’- 
min. Abe, where’s you? Someday, someday, Abe, youse gonna 
stop talkin’ like Liam and hatin’ synigorgs and Bibles. Some- 
day, someday, you’s gonna go back to bein’ a Jew. An’ you 
Barry—someday, someday, you’s gonna stop bein’ an English- 
man and go back to bein’ Irish t’rough an’ t’rough, someday. 
An’ you, Liam, will go back to bein’ a pagan Gael and leave 
the Cat’olic jail. An’, Dan, someday, you gonna be yo’self— 
can’t guess what. Someday we’s all gonna be ourself, ourself— 
someday.” 

Once more the flagelot rioted with laughter. It careened 
about all their heads and danced with the shudders up and down 
Liam’s body and tossed with his struggling head. And then it 
was the laughter of children, tapering to giggles ... then 
the cooing of babies with mouths thick with mothers’ milk .. . 
and ceased in a sucking whimper. Liam’s head fell to one side 
as in sleep. 


It was still a spell. Then Liam spoke—with the sharp clarity 
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of wind cutting smoke. Jerry listened with head cocked, inso- 
lently: a gallery god appraising a tragedian. John stared at 
the floor. Dan looked at the smeary skylight above him. Phil 
sat on a windowsill sucking a toothpick. 

The Pamphleteers humped on the couch heeded with inter- 
ested skepticism. In their opinion the Irish doctor was a boy 
who had never gotten over showing off—a disease with the man. 

“Look, Hambone,” said Liam, “‘them’s the yawping Yan- 
kees that freed you and abolished your happiness.” 

“Not bad,” Phil commented. 

“A hit,” agreed Jerry. 

“Proceed,” said Morse. 

“Bad blood of the Abolishers. Scrofula of the Conscience. 
Sins of the Abolishers, sores of the sons.” 

“Right on the nose,” conceded Luke. 

“Lucifer Liam, a brightfright to quiet Catholic minds.” 

“Quit praising yourself,” admonished Phil. 

“T am classicsconstipated. You’re pickled in Bible brine, 
Yankees. Bible bile, Bible bile. Yankee busybodies. Mind 
everybody’s business. Won’t think any more. Sweet Annie 
Moore, Sweet Annie Moore. Goterhellandie: white sugar in 
black coffee. You stop coughin’ when you lay in your coffin. 
Eaten by thoughtrats and worms of wanting. Yankee ranting, 
ranting. U.S. learns imperial grab game. Alasker, I'll ask her, 
Russiar. Cubar. West Indies. Fillipinies. Public Hangman 
Cleveland loves Cuban brown brothers. Wall Street loves Cuba’s 
lollypop. Love darling backward people. Backward love: kick 
in the backboard. Bibles and bayonets civilize world... 
whirled, whirled . . . buy our socks, ye browns, blacks, yel- 
lows, buy our socks or get socked, hocked, mocked, locked, 
syphpocked. Coffee, toffee, copra, corpses, hides, diamonds, 
gold, tin, gin, Gunga Din! White Man’s Business Burden. 
Yanks yammer because Jameson raids Boers . . . paids raids 

. and Victoria’s dinky poet laureate high hymns the South 
Africa Company of profitpure patriots? And where Sheba 
shook her rump, Italy riots in Abysinny. Sudan! Blue Mother 
of the Nile! Yankees weep for thee with Bible bile. Kitchener 
rapes thee, gonna make thee nice cotton babee. Bull and Bear 
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loot Persee. Yank cares, rares. Dutch butch browns in Javee. 
Sugar, spices, Ebon splices. Mind is a map. Stuck full of tor- 
turing flagpins. Stop stickin’ me, Yanks! Danny’s stuck in 
the heart. His heart’s the world’s pincushion—agonizin’ with 
every nigger lynched, bohunk crushed in mill, dago buried in 
mine. . . . Yanks are conscience cranks. Revolution in Korea, 
Dan quakes with chorea. Thirty thousand drowned in Japan 
tidal wave. Dan gags. Sh—whisht—it’s an act of God! Danny 
take breath—tidal wave halts war with Russia. But it’s comin’, 
comin’, swear the Pamphleteers, the war’s comin’ everywhere 
if earthquake, volcano or monsoon don’t come first. Oh, my 
thirst. War is the Lord’s way like the bubonic plague is: wot - 
th’ dif? Oh, my thirst! Hooray! God’s got His good reason 
always in good season. Hooray! Hooray! Lookit: five thou- 
sand Armenians slaughtered in Constantinople! Huzzah, muez- 
zin, huzzah! Topple, topple, Constantinople! Sh—whisht— 
Act of God! Don’t their priests marry? Act of cod!” 

Liam was spent, gasping with exhaustion. John and Dan 
wanted every one to withdraw and leave him in peace. Liam 
protested. Without an audience he would fall into abject fear. 
Then he would have to ask Dan to pray with him. 

“Stay, Yankees, and shame me fear—shame it.” 

Bits of broken sunbeams crammed through the shutter slats. 
Liam called for water, had his drink and asked, “Well, Henley, 
what’s the news?” 

“Office looks for war with Spain.” 

Luke said, “Your paper ought to know, Morse. This war is 
being made on a time schedule by the Morning Consul.” 

Henley answered, “I’m on a Republican paper. We know 
damn well the Army has its mobilization orders. Three to one 
the war comes in a year.” 

“Youre on,” said Phil. 

“Lovely, lovely,” cried Liam. ‘War! Boon to the bored. 
Boom—boom! War, war, more war.” 

Saliva gently frothed between his thin clamps of lips and ran 
over his chin. 

... “Ah, lads, to battle. ... Would that I could make 
every battlefield a jousting garden of love. Ah! I would be 
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as selective as a military scientist. On one side the ablest, fit- 
test men. On the other, the pick of womanhood. Spontaneous 
seduction. A tournament of the best lances and the finest tri- 
angular shields: the divining rods and stars of the Israelites.” 

Dan watched Liam’s face: a great mouth bursting with 
phrases. 

“Where’s John Barry ... if only Northern Europe had 
listened to Erasmus instead of sexbilious Luther! John: opto- 
mistic modernist! Will Pio Nono’s war on thought be re- 
peated? Wholesale canonization? Babes lost in a woods of 
idols? . . . Faith must be independent of meager reason—agh 
—fine exalted faith owes nothing to the mind. ... Don’t 
think ... no, no, no... don’t think . . . the greatest dan- 
ger is to think for one’s self. . . . Banish the Brain. Enshrine 
the Heart— Heart of Mary Immaculate— Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Believe as a lover. Live in the womb of the mother- 
mistress. Gestate: don’t think. .. . Yankees, Yankees, why 
have you made a cult of tolerance? Believe in cudgels. Be- 
lieve in conflict. If need be—tear out your ribs, rip off your 
jawbones and lay to! Cudgel the creedists. Beat to death 
any relief but the belief of man in himself. Oh, me expiring 
pagan ego—” 

Agreeable laughter of tolerant good fellows. Solomon 
Beech’s large round face was sad and mystified. Dan and John 
looked somber. Phil tapped his brows meaningly and Liam 
grimaced as of old, so that it seemed he swallowed his eyes. 

“T dwell in sheol—in the grave. I am moldering memory. 
The maggots are my messengers. Heed them. They warn you 
against the insidious whore, Tolerance. Forget she was once 
a just virgin. In America she has become a depraved harlot. 
Priests are her pimps. The kiss of seductive Tolerance is a 
suffocating gag. Spew it out. Save yourselves before you are 
possessed by the panders. O, hear me! I am like the great 
shanachy of the Finns and like the great Welsh bard. I have 
been all things through all times— ‘When the earth was made 
I was there, when space was unrolled I Jaunched the sun on his 
way.’ Me forceps yanked Apollo out o’ the concentric womb 
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of clouds. I am the witness who warns you—that democracy 
dies which tolerates the enemies of democracy.” 

Hambone played lullingly and Liam drowsed. Peter came 
with an icebag for his head; and hot water bottles for his 
feet. . . . By evening a silent submissive Liam was put to bed 
by Daniel and Solomon Beech. 

Delirium tremens was defeated, the Yankees decided, or Liam 
was a great actor. In either event, it was a good show, Phil 
conceded. 


se 


CHAPTER VI 
SAINTS’ SATURDAY NIGHT 


Joun had bided impatiently the coming of this special Sat- 
urday, for it was Dan’s night off and it meant having his twin- 
mate all to himself for forty-eight hours. And much more: 
Mamie had sent word with Orr that the freaks’ boardinghouse 
now bragged a guest room: “and be sure to come and stay 
over.” The Living Skeleton having married The Hirsute Queen 
early in the week, the boys could have the bearded lady’s old 
chamber. This news made the virgin lad as excited as though 
it were with Mame herself he was going to share a week- 
end bed ... and Saturday morning, just before waking, he 
dreamed that Mame slept between them... so willing was 
his twinship’s sharing: and pure. 

In the afternoon he went to Dan’s room just as the nightman 
was waking. 

“T can’t go to-night, John,” Dan said. ‘Ever since Liam’s 
delirium I have been trying to find out something for myself. 
There seems only one way to do it and my night off gives me 
the chance.’”’ Nor would he tell what this strange deed was and 
why it had to be performed by himself. 

Disappointed, dismissed, John went wandering in the streets. 
After an hour, the August fire drove him to the shade of a 
doorway. He looked around him. His shelter was Madame 
Meinhardt’s stoop. He wondered why he had circled round and 
round this block, always stopping on the madame’s street to 
find shade. He had visited her institution several times with 
Liam and Orr to show them that he wasn’t a prude and to prove 
to himself he had absolute control. His body was dedicated 
invincibly to the wife-to-come. He was sure he would never 
pollute God’s gift in the latrines of love. ... Here in the 
doorway of the brothel he was hot and weary from his rapid 
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sodden with loneliness. . . . He turned the doorknob. . . . The 
vestibule was cool . . . smelled like a cellar where fruit was 
kept... . Madam Meinhardt appeared. She did not make 
out his face in the dim light. ‘Who is it?” she asked, raising 
her pincenez. John had never before come in the afternoon: 
how strangely quiet and reposeful it was. The woman lit the 
as. 

; “Oh, Mr. Barry! Doc Liam’s friend?” They sat down to- 
gether in her little sitting room. She looked at his inflamed 
sweating face. “Hot?” she asked. 

“August fire... August fire .. .” he replied vaguely. And 
she was thinking, all of Doc Liam’s friends were charming 
drunkards. 

“Tt’s an hour too early yet for the girls, Mr. Barry.” 

He glanced at the wall just above her head. ‘There was the 
small maple cabinet about which Liam had coarsely jested. The 
little door was open, showing a plaster statuette of Saint Afra 
. . . patron saint of German prostitutes. 

“They don’t none of them sleep here,” said Madame Mein- 
hardt, rising and shutting the box. “In the morning they go 
home to their fellers or maybe to their children or maybe to an 
old mother or father. . . . And I like to have days to myself.” 
She spoke clearly, her German accent even emphasizing the 
words. “Oh, wait—wait,” she then said. ‘Lena is upstairs. 
She ain’t got a feller yet. She come from the old country maybe 
two months ago . . . and she ain’t a bothering one, so I let 
her sleep here. On the third floor you’ll find her. It’s time for 
ker to get up anyhow.” 

He ran up the stairs with angry speed and opened the nearest 
door. . . . Seemed he was off to spite some one. . . . The room 
was as filthy as his feelings. It was unoccupied; dense with 
musk and sweat odors. He tried several cubbyholes. All 
crammed with rotting musk memories. .. . Then, the warm- 
living room in which the girl slept. . . . Habitual good man- 
ners: he moved on tiptoe, shut the door, softly. . . . Lena was 
an indistinct mass—like mounds of earth: the woman and the 
bed. . . . Trickles of sunshine seeped through a break in the 
shutter and the grime of the window: crawled like gold bugs 
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over a hand thrust through the iron frame of the bed. He 
drew nearer. . . . He watched her steady pulsing slumber .. . 
the face, large and round, clearly belonging to a hardworking 
peasant. . . . Soon, ashamed of being a spying intruder, he 
withdrew to the door but stayed there for a long curious look 
at the splendid body which was as impersonal as a field waiting 
for a sower. He was turning the knob when he remembered 
something. He took a dollar from his pocket, returned to the 
bed and placed the bill on the pillow. Large groundbrown eyes 
opened wide. 

“Sorry to disturb you, miss. I was just leaving this for you.” 

She turned on an elbow to look at the greenback rumpled 
on her pillow and then watched him back towards the door. 

“What you wand?” she asked. 

“Nothing, nothing.” 

“T don’d wand money for noddings,” said the conscientious 
peasant maid. “No, please. Please—” 

A fine personal plea and honest—dismissing the sordid. It 
woke a fondness in John; enabled him to go to the arms of a 
sincere human being .. . a friend after one responsive phrase. 


He ran to Dan’s room . . . feeling he could confess to none 
but the plainman priest. But Dan was gone on his strange 
errand. 


The peculiar idea had revolved in Dan’s mind for two weeks. 
Now he was off, by himself, getting drunk, just to be able to 
get near to some understanding of Liam. He wanted to find a 
way into the inebriate world of his friend and get gnawed by the 
thoughtrats . . . then, perhaps, he could find a way to drive 
them out and really help his friend. He had stopped at several 
saloons, drinking slowly, overcoming his dislike for rye whisky 
and the hot cry of alcohol. Its rash alien stimulus seemed to 
battle with his own native stimulus. Perhaps he didn’t like 
alcohol because his chemistry generated a more potent kind. 


He worked his way, ginmill after ginmill, until he landed 
in a crimp’s cellar-bar on South street. He no longer had a 
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thought in his head, nor did he know what he was experiencing 
or doing. What he said or did had no relation to himself except 
for his insistent maudlin affection for everybody. He was 
buffeted about the place by indignant ruffians. Tough seadogs, 
longshoremen and bartenders fought off his attempts to embrace 
and kiss them, which he offered to do in the name of the 
brotherhood of man. Why, even the town’s most despised 
women, the “two-bits twists,’ who solicited in the crimp’s 
fo’c’slelike saloon, even these found his affection most offensive. 
His mush was sickening Sunday-school stuff. ‘Somebody crown 
him,” yelled the most unsavory man in the place, the vile crimp 
himself whom Dan tried to kiss. Two bums hustled him up 
the stairs and let fly with their booted feet. 

Dan landed headfirst in the manure-mired gutter. An uneven 
cobblestone cut a gash above the left eye. He returned to the 
saloon’s swinging doors and bellowed about a love enlarged by 
blows. Finally, he was permitted to spend his last dollar on a 
round of drinks for all hands and then they threw him out 
for good. One woman known as Cissie Tripes felt sort of sorry 
for him. She helped him up and staunched his wound with 
cotton waste; then led the floundering fellow to a tenement in 
Cherry Hill and tried to get him up to her room on the fourth 
floor. Dan collapsed on the stairs. 

Now, Cissie Tripes was neither young, merciful, nor roman- 
tically smitten. She was just a very lonely drab of forty-five 
with a scaly red face, blubberfat in all parts; glad to have 
even a muddy, bloody boy to fuss with. She sat dumbly 
beside him as he slept on the stairs . . . heard his groans, 
cries of terror and mad potpourri of prayers and Liam’s phrases, 
heard them all dumbly. Now and then he would awaken in 
a pain of consciousness, asking desperately, “What’s your name 
—name—name? Want remember—want. Tessie? Yes, yes, 
Cissie, Cissie, Cis—” She herself fell asleep holding the hand 
of this funny kid. A little time later they were both rudely 
awakened by a drunken man falling on them. “Sweetheart,” 
she said, drawing Dan close to herself to make room for the 
tottering man who fumbled for a passage up the stairs. “Come 
on to bed, kid. This ain’t no place to sleep. Got a nice bed. 
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Nice bed, on the level.” But he asked, ““Name—what name, 
madamma, name? Oh—Cis-Cisser—Cissie—Cissie. Won’t not 
never forget, never not. Please, Cisser—where’s at Bleecking 
streets—Bleecking streets— Me name’s Liam—Liam Matthew- 
son—Liam—Bleecking streets—” 


He found his way home, somehow, hours later. Fortunately 
Edwin was on the road selling undertaking accessories and so 
he was spared the horrible sight of a young saint covered with 
mud, manure, vomit and blood. Dan was sick for three days. 
John saw him through with careful nursing. Liam sewed up 
the wound on the forehead. 

Dan remembered the woman’s name. He asked John to lend 
him three dollars and take them to the crimp’s saloon and give 
them to Cissie for the time she lost helping him. He wanted to 
be honest about it, not squeamishly moral: he had wasted a 
town woman’s Saturday night and he owed her compensation. 


CHAPTER VII 
A GREAT CHARITY INDEED 


SuNDAY morning; two weeks later. Dan tossed uneasily on 
his bed. Night sleeping was strange and filled with queer 
dreams, as if abnormal for a nightworker. The bedspring was 
a monstrous harp of a hundred strings on which Ellery Jones 
clanged, strummed and twanged a hallelujah to the Perfect 
God. 

The Deer River canner was in town to visit with his pupil 
and watch his investments in power stocks . . . the perfect 
faith in God’s Miracle of the Machine. 

Dan was struggling to stay asleep and recapture the joyous 
peace of his early weeks as a Catholic. Some stirring disquiet 
had entered his blood. He could not stay satisfied with being 
sensually lost in the gorgeous web of mysteries and religious 
emotion. Of course, he adored the beauty of the Church. 
It was as right and pleasureful as all the decorative in God’s 


work: brilliant flowers . . . a stag’s horns . . . dainty tree blos- 
soms . .. cloud patterns . . . sculptured cliffs . . . the music 
and ballet of waterfalls and windplayed fields . . . the hair 
and breasts of a woman... the plumes of a bird .. . the 
modeled torso of a man... the mane and tail of a horse. 


Image after image passed through his mind. He agreed to the 
right loveliness of His Church’s rituals, processions, costumes, 
music, architecture. But they were not the all of his religion, 
nor had he patience with priestly subtleties, nor could he as 
yet make frightened fanatical propitiations to the Emperor 
God. 

His ideal was the Human Figure of the Savior, Who was a 
Poor Man, homeless, weary; ever suffering with the hungry, 
oppressed and diseased. Dan wished for some concrete shaping 
and functioning of the plainman priest that he wanted to be. 


And yesterday he had taken a first feeling step. Jerry Spot- 
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wood, who lived up in the attic, had been a cook in the New 
York Bay Quarantine Station. He told about the frightful 


agony of men down with the yellow fever or smallpox . . . and 
the danger . . . and how hard it was to get competent at- 
tendants . . . how the orderlies were generally hardened bums 


who neglected and cheated the sick. Jerry said his own “chron- 
icle rheumatics” exempted him from these and any other dis- 
eases. Therefore he wasn’t afraid to work among pestilential 
cases. But he had lost his job for having baked bread in the cre- 
mation oven and the whole service knew him as the “Cannibal 
Cook.” Now that the Station had a new medical superin- 
tendent, Jerry was to have his job back again so soon as a new 
outbreak of yellow fever developed on an incoming ship and 
the patients brought to Pest Island for cure or cremation. The 
Cannibal Cook hoped his job would materialize during the sum- 
mer because “Pest Island down the Bay is the breeziest place 
any one could want.”’ Yesterday Dan had filed an application 
for the job of hospital orderly in the Quarantine Station and 
was told to expect a call on the arrival of new contagious 
cases. 

Half asleep, he fell into a thought-dream: the summons was 
come: and he was rushing to some one to say good-by .. . and 
Mame, fearful of the danger, hid him away in her body and 
wouldn’t let him out... . Good-by, forever—feverforever— 
feverforever—feverforever—love’s unending farewell. The bed- 
clothes swathed him around: Mamemother’s complete embrace. 
Then it was like the softness of warm waters. But he was called 
out, for Liam was demanding again, “Hey, Dan! Why are 
you so happy! Ha! Ha! me boy! happy because there’s a 
great enough horror for your religious ego to exploit? Ha! 
Ha! me boy!” 

His eyes struggled to open and gain him a little peace of 
reality. . . . He had two minds. His subself was always locked 
within wrestling limbs—the Liam-mind scoffing, contradicting, 
humiliating the Daniel-mind. Was it because Liam kept saying 
that Dan had given him back his lost youth with its mad 
idealism? and had Liam given him in exchange maturity’s mad 
cynicism? Surely, just as John Barry was the constant com- 
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panion of his conscious time, the beloved twinmate, so was 
Liam unfailingly a partner in his reveries, meditations and con- 
templations. Even as Liam had scoffed at his entering the 
dangerous health service, he had gone and offered himself as a 
physician and was now also waiting for notice to report. 


Together they are moving in the warm waters which are the 
sheets and blankets and Liam is declaring, “We stink of our 
transcendentalist time. An age dotty with a special senti- 
mentalism: nicknamed idealism. Maudlin Saxon mysticism 
must needs live the dream. Goethe, Browning, Morris, Ruskin 
and Emerson’s dirty work.” 

Liam changes into Ellery Jones... . Back in Deer River 
... gone begging with his old teacher among strange trees, 
hidden dingles, wild rock-gardens strewn over steep promon- 


tories, rare flowers of holy purple in stone chalices . . . ask- 
ing alms of all seasonal dwellers. 
Ellery seems somewhere in the bed . . . the throaty voice say- 


ing, “Step by step, seek the way, Dan. When the time comes, 
saunter forth again among the faiths. Dare what God dares. 
Create!” 


Now Dan is Henry George, turning the leaves of Progress 
and Poverty. . . . Gnawed by cannibals’ curiosity. Bearded 
face, like a shrunk goatskin gourd. Body, sapped, dry, too— 
the work of barnacle-leeches which feed on genius. .. . 

Ellery Jones cries, “Single Tax is a single per cent to the 
Dollar Perfect God. Go on, on, Danny, on, on. George, 
Henry, gorge the hungry, George Henry.” 

Answering hollowly, the gourd a drum,—‘Single Rule of 
Christ’s Church. We sink all our individualities to rise as 
One Individuality.” 

“Hell, no!” screams Liam in the voice of a steam calliope. 
“Hell, No! I won’t have a standardized soul! No. No. No!” 

“Liam, beloved mate of my mind, Liam— Single Owner- 
ship. To keep more than one needs is stealing. Single Owner- 
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ship, Ellery. Let us give all our belongings to His Church for 
universal use.” 

“Christ’s own communism—” 

Liam is chortling all through the bed, the mattress heaving 
with his convulsions . . . and Jones is banging the harp. . . . 

Ellery and Liam play hide and go seek with their voices 
in the hiding places of Dan’s mind. 

“Looky here. It ain’t Dan at all.” 

“He’s Karl Marx.” 

‘“‘Who-oo Karl!” 

“Direct descendent of Moses, don’t stop at Socialism—” 

“Try Sexualism—” 

“There’s Shivering-with-mercy Comte—come on out.” 


Now Liam’s voice clearly soothing— 

“Dan, dear. Passionate believers and dreamers always ex- 
ceed their formulas to convince themselves of their own sin- 
cerity. Your desperation is just the mad effort to clamp down 
the lid on the clamoring multitude of doubt.” 


As if to escape Liam he fell into a deep sleep, dreaming a 
third time this night that he was Boaz and Mame was Ruth 
come. . . . He woke with a painful start. . . . He had not seen 
Mame since his last day off. He needed the strange assurance 
of her nearness. Away from her he was beset by whispering 
snares. They were like tricky autumn winds: eddies sucking 
at his senses. 

Usually he awakened with the feeling that a shadowshutter 
was being drawn earthward: his eyes opened on the bluegray 
dim thoughtfulness of the declining day. But this Sunday morn- 
ing the summer sunrays were agile, flexible spears thrust crazily 
through the slats of the blind. They left enflamed gashes in 
the darkness. He liked better the evening reverie of awaken- 
ing. Then he could lie, lingeringly quiet, in its softness. Then 
there were no flaming gashes to pain the eyes. Then he could 
see and think clearly. A soft yet honest showingness was 
contained in the bluegray convexity. Mame seemed always 
to be standing on a knoll for him to see her, in the darkest 
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corner where stood the highboy. He could ‘keep her there, 
evening after evening, the saintsentinel, and look at her and 
believe the dinful drum of desire would never resound again 
in the tortuous corridors of his body. In bed, where a man 
enjoys thoughts of the woman he loves, our Daniel could 
declare to himself, “I have conquered evil by facing it. The 
faster I ran, the more closely it chased me.” Facing Mame 
shamed desire away and gave him a sense of power over him- 
self. Absence droned like a slowpulsing fever. . . . Looking 
into Mame’s eyes he could believe in their friendship. Her 
eyes retold the vow she held him up to make. Then their love 
was sweet without blood; calmly pleasing; without fever. 

This morning she was not seen on the knoll. The murderous 
hot spearheads, thrusting through the blinds, had driven her 
under the sheets to lie with him. Was she Ruth or a demon 
lying between the legs of Boaz? O, the sun called hotly on his 
eyes: a tryst was appointed in the waiting, waiting future. 
Desire was a garden into which they had been driven. Here 
they waited, breathing the furtive rapture without so much as 
daring to break a tiny stem and gather between them a single 
rosepudss... < 

He turned his head down in anger, burying his suddensweated 
face in the pillow and tried to push away the demon with his 


tormented limbs . . . and the demon at once growled in Liam’s 
voice. 


“Are you wakin’ yet, Mister Daniel, please?” 

Nora Byrne the girl of all work called to him. 

“Mr. Jones is ready and waitin’ and asks to go to Mass with 
with all of us. Will I tell him you'll be up now?” 

“Yes, Nora,” he answered, his voice muffled. 

“You ain’t angry with me, Mister Daniel, for the way I 
come rousin’ you every day. You’re the day-sleeper and me 
work is never done till your room is tidy. It’s on me mind all 
day.” 

“No, Nora.” 


She moved to the washstand and he noted her uneven walk 
due to her clubfoot. 
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“Will you want fresh water? Or hot, for your shavin’? Or 
will I let the tub fill for a bath? Oh, I forgot—it’s to Coney 
Island itself you’re goin’ to-day for an ocean bath.” 

Now she stood at the foot of the bed with her questions. 

The spears burned gold gashes across her high hip: the left 
hip being lower because of her deformed foot. 

She stood there with the half of her rough-hewn body show- 
ing and a great questioning in the air like a reproach which was 
also charged with some pathetic appeal. 

Sometimes it seemed that Nora’s most ordinary zany ques- 
tion really asked with bitterness, “Is there no pity at all for 
the likes of me? No one talks to Nora, let alone looks at her. 
Me face is roughred like after a fearful frostscathin’. And 
there’s no shape to me whatsoever, no neck hardly. Why isn’t 
there God’s sweet pity in some one to look at me wantin’ly?”’ 

And her silence was speech, standing there at the foot of the 
bed. He fell to thinking, “Would it be a great charity to put 
my arms around her? and clasp her with the beauty of affection? 
and promise her there’s a lovermate to appear at a turn, some- 
where? and kiss the roughred scathed skin? and fondle the scant 
spread hair? and look at the diluted eyes softly? and touch her 
big workgrained hands tracingly?” 

“His face is sweet to see layin’ in the whiteness,” she mused. 
“And the missus lucky havin’ the big man in this bed every 
night.” 

‘Nora,’ he called. It was to dismiss the livingful stillness. 
“Nora, there’s nothing I want. Thank you.” 

She laid two soiled towels across her left arm. 

“Then, Mr. Daniel dear, there’s no anger in you for me?” 

“None at all, to be sure, Nora.” 

“And will I say you’re to be down presently?” 

“Please do.” 

And she thumped disconsolately across the threadbare carpet 
making for the decorous door, the towels over her arm like two 
drooping, disgraced pennants. Her face he saw pinched as after 
the whipping of a cold wind. 

The door squinched shut with a priggish titter. 

“And I vowed to think clearly,’ Dan rebuked his meander- 
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ing mind. “Oh, the Devil’s sweet tricks! In the name of rare 
holy charity—I tried to find an excuse for—” 

Thereupon Dan rose and kneeled before the wall crucifix 
and made a deep prayer of adoration to the Immortal Virgin 
Himself. 

As for Nora, she clumped down the stairs believing herself 
to be the most isolated creature in all the world—the last 
virgin, though an unwilling one. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MENTAL FERTILIZER 


FATHER GLYNN and Edwin both tried to induce Dan to 
study for the priesthood. Glynn called up the glory of a 
priest . . . Ed pictured the power—and profits. 

Dan held back. Instinctive aversion for discipline. Quite 
often he was Isaac Hecker returned to earth to live his life 
over again. Dan knew every word of Father Hecker’s diary: 
and he felt, sensitively, that the American priest’s last years in 
orders had been shackles and weights on his expressive, indi- 
vidualistic nature. ‘Yes,’ he wrote convictingly in his own 
diary, “Hecker delivered his searching spirit into a cramping 
cell . . . his individual message was smothered in the confines 
of the Cloth.” Likewise he wrote in his own day record, “God 
is served in and out the Church. Mankind is ready for the 
universal vocation. . . . Christliness accomplished. Man to 
man dedication: a ladder forming to God’s throne.’ Yet, he 
believed, wholeheartedly, in the need for the Church’s discipline 
and direction. Its Authority was a Staff received from God 
Himself: a staff of support as well as chastisement wielded 
by the Vicar. “Authority,” he wrote, “is the Motherstrength 


which gives children the vigor of faith . . . the joy of assurance 
. . . the peace of guidance.” 
But he declined Church orders and distinction. . . . “Why 


withdraw the leaven of inspiration from the great trough where 
the dough of humanity is moiling? Why remove the leaven 
and secure it in caskets of cloisters? The ferment of a Francis 
of Assisi transformed common clay into a beautiful cake for 
God. Jesus Himself the time He was a Man lived in the 
trough. . . . Priests, remaining in prophylactic aloofness, can- 
not spread Godly contagion.” 


Wishfully he reached the belief that the purpose of earthly 


and purgatorial suffering was to cleanse man for the Sacred 
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Presence. He lulled himself in a cradling thought which put 
uneasy doubt to sleep under sweetly stifling sheets. Free Will. 
... Free, free will... . Free Will. Cradle and lullaby. Free 
Will: God’s greatest boon and honor to man: the choice of 
becoming like Himself... . 

(“Child of Me Breath be like Me—or go to Hell.” 

A demon having Liam’s voice often spat foully into the bowl 
of Dan’s thoughts.) 

Like Cardinal Newman, vengeful hells were incongruous with 
his own disposition. Was every man’s picture of God a glori- 
fied portrait of his own Ideal Ego? Dan too sought for high 
justification of certain horrifying truths, attempting like New- 
man to make them “‘less terrible to the imagination,” particu- 
larly the doctrine of eternal punishment to which Dan gave 
a poetically rational assent. 


Over the torrid New York summer the secular education of 
Daniel Matthews proceeded under tutors, strange and friendly. 

His job of Nightman in the Dineen undertaking parlor left 
him plenty of time for study, meditation and writing in his 
diary. 

His religious education was counseled by the community of 
Paulist Fathers, who were still preaching Hecker’s American- 
ized version of Catholic conduct. . . . Leo XIII’s Bull Testem 
Benevolente, censoring Americanism, and “explaining and de- 
fining” Hecker’s teachings, was not to appear for several years. 

Liam furnished historical and philosophical works from his 
queerly assorted library. Allegedly, this collection was as- 
sembled by heartfelt purloinings from library shelves in Dublin, 
London, Edinburgh, Baltimore and New York. If larceny, then 
it was committed with love and learning. Liam said that love 
for a book was like unto love for a woman, a passion for pos- 
session and consummation. At any rate the marginal notes in 
his books showed he had wooed his ladies with picaresque 
sonnets. The physician also gave, irregularly, oral instruction, 
a pungent fare of protest and prejudice. But all to no avail. 
For Liam watched Daniel take from tome and talk only that 
which his growing religious nature needed for the sinew and 
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bone of belief. Logic, satire, wit and irony: all were wasted. 
And Liam saw the boy in danger of becoming the invincible 
kind of a Catholic, such an one as would delight the heart of 
a Spanish Cardinal of the Church Militant. But Liam marveled 
as he mourned: this youth, who was steepedly informed of 
religions, was basely ignorant of the simplest phases of living. 
And would he always be an ancient and an infant? Like all 
scholars and saints? 

Now John Barry was held by Liam to be neurotically re- 
ligious . . . a puritanized Catholic (English culture cooling 
the Celtic soul) . . . inevitably, a church reformer. He watched 
John administer with pedagogic precision the unquestionable 
classics: reverential learning as piously resigned as ancestor 
worship. Happily, John’s praise of poetry had something of 
a lover’s passion: but alas! that of a gentlemanly lover. Whereat 
Liam was caused to comment, “The last person a lady wants 
in bed with her is a gentleman. No gentleman can be a poet, 
it therefore follows.” 

Ellery Jones gave mixed instruction. He was protracting his 
pilgrimage in the Mecca of the Machine . . . making profound 
devotions to God’s Slave with the most sincere and wholehearted 
Cash Offering—investments in power stocks. At the same time 
he continued his mysterious contacts with creeds and faiths— 
and scientific experiments: considering these latter equal to, 
say, theological clues to God. His pockets were jammed with 
clippings of articles . . . every mail brought him leaflets, pam- 
phlets and books, All these were poured into Dan’s ears. 

The Three Pamphleteers supplied running facts (running 
sores?) of current sociology. Whereas, smiling Phil Miller, 
Boy Orator, Assemblyman, Chairman of the Ancient Erins and 
golden-haired boy of Black Tom McIntyre, leader of the Third 
Ward, tried to counteract the Pamphleteers by realistic reason- 
ing—bad times and vile conditions were merely part of the 
trying-out process to get to something better. In the same way 
he tried to convince John that Tammany was “progressing.” He 
didn’t know himself just quite what he meant. The agile- 
minded chap was really going to school himself at the Guild 
sessions, cultivating particularly the Pamphleteers because they 
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were newspapermen. He was a model good, fellow—always 
running around doing favors for others,—his sole occupation. 
He had the Pamphleteers introduce him to the managing editors 
of their newspapers. Phil immediately bestowed the “right of 
way’’ to all New York streets to newspaper delivery wagons, a 
privilege until now enjoyed only by mail trucks. Thereafter 
newspaper deliveries were made with the breakneck speed of 
engines going to a fire. This favor won immunity from news- 
paper attacks for Black Tom. Phil was an all around chap, 
having something in common with a Dan Matthews and a 
longshoreman. He was the only New Yorker in the group 
and he could speak every man’s language. With the regulars 
in the Third Ward he was the perfect Tammanyite—the Party 
was never wrong, just as the Church was never wrong. With 
Dan, John and the Pamphleteers he was a progressive, an in- 
ternal reformer. He swore them all to a secret ‘This ain’t 
ready yet for a break. But there’s a big battle going on right 
now inside the party. Wait and you'll see.” The idea was born 
of the instant. He added, looking straight at Dan, ‘The truth 
ot the matter is our religion won’t stand for it. We’ve got to 
change .. . it’s coming soon. John Barry is damned right— 
Dick Coakley’s Tammany administration don’t ring right with 
the Church.” Another idea full blown by its suitability to the 
subject. Certainly Phil Miller, quick in adjustment from hav- 
ing raised himself on the sidewalks of New York and in a few 
gutters, learned from his contacts with Dan, John and the 
Three Pamphleteers that Tammany must cease to be a man- 
eating Tiger or get hunted down. He admired Liam’s sardonic 
wisdom and caught his first clue from one of Liam’s jests,— 
“Why don’t the Party go in for respectable, high-class and 
more profitable graft—like the Republicans.” At the Guild 
sessions Phil was always asking the boys to suggest good bills 
for him to present in the legislature . . . thus paying all hands 
the highest compliment and appearing in the réle of a lawmaker 
looking for ideal laws. Dan and John were very fond of him, 
being pleased to believe he was an aspiring, cleanhanded and 
goodhearted Irish-Catholic politician. Luke Dennishaw called 
him “the white hope of black Democracy.” 
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As for Abe Berger, cloudily taciturn, meek as the thunder- 
bolt waiting in a colorless cloud, he indicated the new science 
of economics: the materialistic interpretation of everything— 
past, present and future as sinaied by mosesprophet Marx and 
the Kautsky coteries of apostles. But, Dan, after faithfully 
studying their books and pamphlets, reported, that these erudite 
writers simply convinced him that what the world needed was 
the One God and One Government of the Catholic Church. .. . 

Whereupon Liam, in despair, did cry out, “Everything is food 
for faith. The Catholic soul has the digestive ingenuity of a 
goat.” 


The atheistic Jew, Abe Berger, was able to gather understand- 
ingly the desire of his aspiration. Berger had a kinship with 
the King Himself. (Liam impiously said he was bloodbound 
to the Father Emperor’s concubine.) Perhaps he was a de- 
scendant of a fallen angel who had mated with a Jewess. There 
was no better listener than this dark pockmarked Jew. He 
threw into the darkness of incoherence little words like fire- 
flies. They lit up plants of ideas, instantly, magically creating 
them. Such was the art of a sympathetic listener. To him 
Dan could make clear there was but one thing he was con- 
tinuing to struggle for: clarity of purpose. For the rest he 
was wholly given over to the mystery of religion. It was rightly 
mystery. What if faith had to walk in a passionate fuddle of 
unreason. . . . Life’s smallest phenomenon was an abysmal 
baffle—to be felt for in the transcendant emotion of music. 
Just so: faith was the poetic afflatus out of the unknown. 

Dan’s acceptance of Catholicism, Abe suspected, was a wish 
for some complete universal panacea: like any humanitarian’s 
delusive flight into the mist places of Utopias and Paradises. 
Dan told Abe, “Often the Image of the Master is hidden from 
me. But then, as soon as I look among the ruins of humanity, 
He is clearly seen.” 

“Just how?” Abe asked quietly. 

“Well, a cripple, a consumptive, a broken old beggar, even 
a Bowery down-and-outer—each one reflects His face.” 

The atheist chose his words, picking his reply from repeated 
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thoughts— “To a lot of sincere religious people like you, Dan, 
religion is a blind hope for revolution.” 

“What do you mean, Abe?” 

“Hell is the revenge of the religious revolutionaries. In hell 
the wicked rich get guillotined. ... Heaven is the Perfect 
Government of the religious revolutionaries: there the slaves 
live happy and free. God is their revolutionary Liberator. .. . 
Tell me, Dan, how often does ‘the Image of the Master’ look 
to you like Abe Lincoln?” 

“Often,” Dan replied. 

Abe looked steadily and suggestively at Dan as he said, 
“What we need is a Lincoln to free the machine-slaves. I myself 
believe the new Savior will have to be a_principle—like 
Socialism.” 


And such were the minds that fertilised Dan’s thoughts. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE DAVID SEED 


Orr APPLEGATE was not behindhand in the lyceum. He 
called a class to sit on the sands of Coney Island. Health or 
Hell he offered—with a prophet’s vehemence. Since Spring 
he had gone through a rapid process of self-conviction. His 
health system was going to rescue the American Nation from 
the doldrums of dyspepsia and impotence. He chose Dan for 
his first Human Experiment, for whom he devised a regimen 
of “practical living.” Diet: raw prunes, churned buttermilk, 
roasted peanuts, oyster stew, lamb fry, raw beef chopped with 
onions and eaten with zweibach cakes. He ordered weekly 
dalliance with a vigorous woman as being essential as exercise, 
eer cre 

Orr’s mind was a cannibal trap for other people’s ideas. 
It had devoured the Cheese Nuts scheme whole; appropriated 
and digested everything in Liam’s medical books; swallowed 
and converted every crank and faddist’s declaration on better 
health; living; milk cures, water cures, fast cures; anti-vaccina- 
tion; vegetarianism; redmeatphobia; freshair and coldbath 
follies; exercise of hidden muscles; use of mysterious glands; 
and what not of the ravings of a hypochondriac nation’s dream 
of a health millennium. 

Dan saw the system give employment to Mame’s stammer- 
ing, unhappy pencil. Orr dictated everything he heard of or 
read. She arranged and polished her husband’s rash phras- 
ings and contributed effective lines of her own which delighted 
Orr. 

“Youre a poetiss, all right, Mame,” he exclaimed, when 
she reduced his spieler’s tirades to “hit-the-bull’s-eye” ques- 
tions, slogans and mottoes. . 

Day by day, Orr became more infatuated with what he termed 
his “Mission in Life.” 
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Of an evening the wife and the kid accompanied Orr to 
the beach just a half block from the freaks’ boarding house. 
While Ricky played in the sand and Mame sat at his feet with 
a pad and pencil ready, Orr practiced his Health or Hell spiels. 
He drove his words against the insurgent breakers. The surf 


served as a growling, restless audience opposing this new 


savior’s message. The medicine man would even dash into 
the combers to shout his challenge. “Health or Hell! Which?” 
These times he wore his bathing suit for his evening plunge. 

Orr came to town once a week to examine his Human Ex- 
periment and visit his Dumb Friends, his beloved jackasses 
who were still employed by Jim Totsi, wholesale fruit dealer. 
He brought Daniel his supply of Orrapep, a patent food, which 
he and Mame were constantly improving. He made a record 
of his Human Experiment’s habits, felt of his tendons and 
muscles with knowing hands, took him down to the public bath 
off the Battery for a special massage, followed by a vigorous 
swim. 

After four months Orr was well pleased with the progress of 
his Human Experiment. He told Mame he expected Dan’s 
latent masculinity to spurt out soon like a well twanged arrow. 

“Would you believe it, Mame, if it wasn’t for my system, 


thet. there lad wouldn’t likely never know what it is to be a 
man!” 


Dan was really looking well. Diet and exercise were helpful. 
His life was full; his mind hungryeager; his spirit everthirsty. 

At daybreak, his shift over, the dayman relieved him. . . 
and Dan hurried to the refreshment of early Mass . . . and 
before going to bed wandered in the odd corners of the city 
with seeking pity. He had but a single restlessness—to find 
employment for his mothering pity. And his daybreak saun- 
terings acquainted him with the sordid activities and tragedies 
of the dawntime town’s fifty thousand homeless folk. 

Often he fell into a wishfull recollection of the magic inter- 
lude in Mame’s kitchen. Was she one of God’s mysteries? 
Yes, guardian angels were appointed on the way in many 
guises . . . surety of his idealization. Other times he thirsted 
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for purity like this droughty summer for rain. He longed for 
spiritual showers to wash him of the minutest fleck. He came 
often to his confessor. So clean would Dan be, that he even 
went to Father Glynn to purge himself of lustful dreams! He 
wrote in his diary, “The Spirit must not be put to sleep as we 
put the body to sleep. The Spirit must be alert and true. 
Otherwise demons come in the shape of dreams to make us sin.” 

For months he had been contending with love dreams. He 
feared them all the more for their sheer fragrance. Of late, the 
dreams were distorted of all beauty, rendered vilely grotesque. 
Father Glynn said this was surely a grand sign. 

Mame alone still showed beautiful in his dreams, but not as 
a woman ... but cool and white, like a marble statue, with 
the clear outlines of a boy. . . . And Nora, poor child, no more 
fondled him with the blossomsweet hands of fairies. . . . She 
has become ugly as an oaf, a bearded Leprechaun seeking him 
with a pointed hammer. . . . As for Molly Callahan, she no 
longer overwhelmed him in a sweep of womanliness. Now she 
entered craftily in the size and guise of a beggar boy to cajole 
him with lisping talk. 


When Dan made his rare visits to Mame accompanied by the 
melancholy young Irishman, whose active longing for her she 
entirely missed, Mame mistook Dan’s intended reverence for 
coldly pious reproof . . . reproof offered to a bad woman by 
a man who had confessed himself clean and abjured her... . 
To look at him: no longer a lost lad; no more darkly adolescent 
like a cloud-brooded uncertain morning . . . the face with the 
sunk cheeks, no more sickly, its pallor suncured an Indian 
bronze . . . the eyes: clear and steady with conviction... 
and to remember, poignantly, looking at him, the lithograph 
which hung in the schoolroom back home... a picture of 
the beardless Lincoln, youngly serious: looking far off for his 
destiny . . . spare as a hickory sapling . . . simple and un- 
flinching. When her early pubic dreams had had a lover, he 
was young Lincoln, who lived now in Daniel. 

With each fancied reproof her hatred for religious righteous- 
ness increased—even as the restraint greatened her longing for 
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Daniel—even as pure desire had a billion colors. Heretofore, 
there had been only one color—a sort of whiskey red. 

All unknown to Dan, Mame went to watch the undertaking 
shop. Hadn’t Orr reported that Dan had made a sister in 
Christ of a tart he had picked up in a whorehouse? She waited 
out the hours: followed him to Church; sat bitterly through the 
early Mass with baited curses; dodged his passage through the 
streaky streets of the maundering morning. She stalked him 
along the waterfront: saw what he observed: how men and 
boys, and sometimes women and girls, found a night’s lodging 
in parked wagons . . . paupers’ brothels; how they slept with 
their shoes rolled up in their coats for pillows and with news- 
papers for blankets. On and on she prowled after him... . 
Was he after some homeless girl, too? . . . “No, god-dam my 
filthy mouth ...no... not Dan.” .. . She could see it was 
some tour of inspection he was making as he peered into hall- 
ways and vestibules at homeless folk huddled in furtive sleep; 
as he stood aside as derelicts begged at bakers’ cellars, or raked 
over the contents of garbage cans at restaurants’ kitchens. . . . 
She gave up the jealous espionage at the Battery and took the 
steamboat back to Coney Island. 

“His baby is stirring like an angel inside me.” Under the 
pure sun arisen over Staten Island she saw her beloved patroling 
the fringes of the city with inquiring pity. “I will call our 
baby David.” 


CHAPTER X 
MYSELF 


DAN was grateful for his job of nightman in Dineen’s under- 
taking shop. The past month he had had about seven hours 
every night for recording his conversations with the homeless 
boys he met in his dawntime saunterings. He had left these ac- 
counts with John for his opinion and advice even though John 
had become strangely silent and estranged. Dan had waited now 
for a week for John’s comment on these reports. He could 
not understand the young Dubliner’s furtive and morose man- 
ner . . . and was worried because all of John’s spare time was 
spent in Liam’s garret. He wrote a note to John and slipped 
it under his door. 


“DEAR JOHN, 

“You have suddenly ceased to be my friend. Have I of- 
fended you in any way? You know how I value our 
friendship—how much it helps me—how we have dreamed 
of a common work—A Clearing House for Humanitarian 
Ideas—A Civic Forum. ... And I am restless because 
eager—just as you were—restless and eager to serve. 
John, don’t be disappointed and discouraged by your 
suspension from active membership in the Ancient Erins. 
Phil and Liam worked hard and prevented your expulsion. 
Phil knows you are right . . . and in his practical way Phil is 
working towards your goal... . I learn a great real from 
him. I learn to keep an eye to the immediate and practical 
needs. . . . After talking with all those drifting homeless 
lads and learning there is only one shelter open to them— 
the City Reformatory—poverty punished with prison—I 
have come to see that the Clearing House for Humanitarian 
Ideas is a proud, almost vainglorious, dream—and all those 


homeless fellows are a»crying actuality. ... John, how 
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I need to talk with you about ways and means to help 
the homeless . . . and come clear with myself. . . . It is 
always—myself—I feel it more and more—as though I 
must get into some charitable work to gratify my ego. I 
distrust this hurrying, almost grasping, egotism—which 
demands that I must feel everything through myself— 
as though I must believe in myself before I can believe in 
God. I keep saying it to myself every conscious moment 
and it invades my dreams. I must prove everything to 
myself. If I can live the perfect Christian life then it is 
possible for every one. It is a constant demand, an un- 
ending test. It is a vanity that makes me as large as the 
universe—a vanity that makes me found a World Clearing 
House for Humanitarian Ideas—a vanity that makes me 
feel I am the World Mother. But now in all humility I 
want to get down to the grim job of finding food and 
shelter for the stranded farm boys whom nobody wants 


to help—the lads I see decaying on the mudflats of the 
Bowery. .. .” 


Towards evening John came to Dan’s room. Cool greetings 

. as of recent acquaintances . . . for no known reason they 

both felt embarrassed . . . finally, Dan said, ‘Please tell me if 
T have hurt you in any way.” 

“No, Dan. Don’t ever think that. . . . I just can’t tell you 
what’s happened to me—” Then he said with the irrelevance 
of a mad person, “I have had my first shave. . . . Liam calls 
it Western circumcision.” 


Ellery Jones’ entrance broke up the painful pause. ‘Come 
on downstairs, boys, and see the banner the boys painted for 
my lectures in Union Square on the Hundred Per Cent Religion. 
Luke is a great feller with a paint brush and Liam’s got more 
notions than a sign-painter.” 

They found the Pamphleteers, Phil Miller and Liam, having 
an hilarious time in Solomon Beech’s room over Ellery’s daubed 
oilcloth banner. It was about four feet wide and six feet long 
and had a ‘gaudy jumbled design of a hundred sections, each 
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an alleged symbol of one of the world’s religions. Ellery didn’t 
mind their joshing. It wasn’t ridicule to the Creationist—so 
long as he got ideas and work out of them. “Let them laugh,” 
he said, as they roared over Liam’s finishing touches to the 
“phallic fish” of the Egyptians. Ellery was all smiles as Jerry 
Spotwood attached the banner to the spliced bamboo sticks and 
held it up for inspection, meanwhile practicing balancing it in 
his belt. Jerry was engaged to serve as herald at the rate 
of twenty-two cents an hour, a rate arrived at after two weeks’ 
haggling. 

“There you be, Dan,” said Ellery. “Something they can 
study and see—every religion like a star held by the Sun in the 
center. I think we got to do more than hope and mope, Dan. 
We got to clear people’s minds to the truth. The world don’t 
need more than one religion and it is up to us to assemble the 
religion for them.” 

“T believe, Ellery, that is just what the Catholic Church has 
done.” 

“Well, well, boy—we got to keep searching to see—we just 
can’t stop—that ain’t the way of the Great Genius—He is always 
creating and improving. Keep searching, boy, is all I say to 
you. . . . Well, fellers, you’ve been so good, go a little further. 
Come down to Union Square with me and help me scare up an 
audience.” 


The Classic Guild chaps thought Ellery was charmingly and 
beneficently cracked. They enjoyed the lark of marching be- 
hind hiny and Jerry who carried the banner. In their passage 
through the streets they gathered idlers, a troop of boys and 
arrived in Union Square with a sizeable audience. The crowd 
hardly listened to Ellery’s crackling talk but scanned the color- 
crazy conundrum with close scrutiny. Some were so pleased 
with the puzzle they stepped on Jerry’s toes in their eagerness 
and he caused several disturbances by kicking people severely 
in the shins. . . . Ellery’s repeated injunction was,— 


“Don’t look up or down. Look around. God is creating 
all the time and do you likewise. Best of all see his Latter 
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Day Miracle. The Lord sent you the Machine for a Slave. 
The man who studies chemistry is studying God’s real Bible 
—the secret of creation and life.” 

Dan was glad that John stayed by his side. He had to leave 
Ellery’s meeting early to get to his job and John said he’d 
walk him over. The evening was a pleasant one. A lamp 
burned ‘withdrawnly in the rear of the shop. Where they 
sat under the awning in front of the shop it was shelteringly 
still and shadowy. They were restored to their former feeding 
soothfulness, although but a few words had been said; then, 
quite naturally, John unburdened himself,— 

“T thought, Dan, I had gone to Mother Earth herself . . . but 


it was a peasant girl’s loamy body ... and I grew into a 
strange plant during those three weeks . . . and the plant was 
blighted by poisonous soil . . . and Liam has been medicating 


me.” In the silence that followed, Dan could hear so clearly 
Liam’s words, like so many lacerating rat teeth. . . . “Ho, ho, 
Daniel! Purity is death. Ho! Ho! Daniel—diseases are 
like your dreams—benign agents. Ha! Ha!” 

But John was talking again,— 

“Yes, I am turned upon myself, too, Dan. Looking at my 
own sores. I am ashamed of myself now—and so I am sparing 
the Amerirish.”’ He stopped as if listening to an echo of his 
thoughts, then asked, “Is Liam right? Is Goethe the evil genius 
of our intellectual era—making every man a moral Atlas who 
would bear on his conscience the world’s woes. . . . I wonder if 
the burden is merely a swollen diseased ego?” 

“No, John, no. Not a burden. A prop. . .. Tell me, John, 
what you think of my plan to save the homeless lads—” 

“I was moved at the moment of reading it . . . yes, I was 
indignant with homelessness being treated as a crime. . . . But 
I forgot everything—in thinking of myself... . Well, Dan, 
I'll have to go—Liam is waiting up for me.” 


Morning. All night a brazen clangor dinned in Dan’s mind. 
. . . Liam’s belling words. ... “The religious ego exploits 
every horror, drinks the blood drawn by every murder, and 
ghouls the bodies of famine’s victims. . . . You can’t exist by 
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yourselfi—gaarah—you’ve got to live off others. . . . Cannibal!” 

Dan looked for solace in the mail-rack, hoping a letter had 
come ordering him to the quarantine station—to danger and 
service. At once the Liam-self sharply attacked him— ‘What! 
Brokenhearted! ’cause there ain’t a yellow fever epidemic—oh, 
rats—Cannibal!” 

Strange to see the sun streaming through the windows, the 
glare revealing shabby insincere furnishings. A cynic’s light ex- 
posing his mind. . . . Went to close the shutters. Spied Liam at 
his garret window. A gross effigy in a rococo dressing gown, 
holding a long cherry-wood pipe. Automaton wigwagged a geo- 
metric poem . . . the figure softened, flowed humanly with the 
smoke. 

Accordeon shutters, shadowing melancholy. He slumped into 
the morris chair . . . roused by a thudding on his door... 
Jerry Spotwood limped into the room; held out a long envelope. 
“‘Here’s the letter frum the Healt’ Service. I brought Liam hisn. 
I got mine.” 

The letter instructed him to report in the morning to the 
Revenue Cutter Tyler ... Pest Island . .. seven brand new 
yellow fever cases. 

At once uplifted. Something to do at last, something danger- 
ous, sacrificial. 


CHAPTER XI 
HOW TO KNOW A GOOD WOMAN . . . AND ASSMEAT SALAMI . 


Liam watched the brass prow of the revenue cutter shear 
the green swells. The Bay’s white blood fell at their feet. Dan 
stood beside him, gazing farly to the sea. Jerry was with the 
cook in the galley. They were on their way to Pest Island. 

Liam’s nerves were wretched. Six days of sobriety. His 
insides felt like a rasping engine, rusty and racked for the lack 
of oil. And his mind too limped and grated, wanting lubri- 
cation. 

“Yesterday was maddening queer,” his thoughts considered 
sadly. “Crisake, why didn’t I drown Orr? The sonofab claim- 
ing he made a man of Dandarling—asking the muscle dancer to 
fix up the lad and then give due testimonial! Testem—testes/ 
. . . And how excited Apostle Orr, to learn Jones, Deer River 
goat, is a vegetarian! Tapped his chest, felt his muscles. 
Homopathic soundings? Healthy as hell at seventy! Gawdaw- 
mighty! ‘Did this here diet harm your need of women?’ Jones 
chortled, ‘I believe that’s my business, Mr. Applegate.’ Char- 
latan coolly continued, ‘I ain’t bein’ personal—jest sceentific’, 

. . All day long, Orr omnivorous. Dragged Dan around. 
Showed him to the freaks who fondled his thighs, chest and arms 
—what not! Poor freaks, they believe a ballyhoo because they 
want to believe in themselves. . . . But what’s happened to 
Mamewife? sensitively ashamed of her vulgar, vain and voluble 
husband? To see her angerwhite under the sea sunburn, her 
plump-urged form quaver when the muscle-dancer and fire-swal- 
lower went mooching for Dan under Orravian instigation. 
Shame so sensitive. And her white beauty with summer’s bronze 
stain, lovely in love’s way. Never before have I seen this Mame 
—her eyes: the spearpoint rays of a dissenter. Orrpap’s sink- 
swabber and sniff-snuffle! Pah! Pugh! What was this Mame 
getting at? She tried to get a word with Dan. Omnivorous 
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clung octopus-complete about Dan Exhibit... . And, at the 
boat landing, she whispered a message for Dan in me ear... . 
What was it she said, anyway? What? Oh, those damn merry- 
go-rounds and shooting galleries. They mangled the delicate 
utterance. But it sent a sweet scent entering me head for a 
new knowing and remembrance’of Mamewife. A message for 
Dan,— ‘He’s not strong, the boy, watch him. . . . But if you'll 
think him dying, God forbid, then please tell him the Seed of 
David is his, and goes on—’ Gaarah! Me wishing imagina- 
tion made up the mad message! How I would adore for to 
believe me darling lamb cuckolded Orraculus!” 


It was October when the plague spent itself and the three 
Callahan lodgers returned to the rookery and the Guild. 

Dan brought back a tiara for Father Glynn. Three new 
shining souls. His proselytizing zeal in the Federal government 
hospital had brought a threat from the Protestant superintendent 
to signal for a gunboat to remove him. ... But Dan was 
safe from interference—held in the sanctuary of quarantine. 

One of the souls Dan salvaged for God was a dusty chipped 
diamond—Jerry Spotwood’s! The Cannibal Cook admitted that 
Danny’s praying with him had rid him of his ancient rheuma- 
tism. “Tit for tat,” he said with a wink, adding, “ef the meer’- 
kill can’t stan’ the guff of a New York winter then ’tain’t a 
meer’kill.” Scoundrel plainly inferred he’d leave the Church if 
the cure didn’t keep. The other two converts were glowingly 
genuine. Two Scandinavian seamen whom Dan nursed through 
yellow fever. They said their recovery was due to his saintly 
intercession. These new conversions won Dan another laudatory 
letter from the Archbishop. Once more his Grace’s letter con- 
cluded with a fervent hope that soon Daniel Matthews would 
elect to join His ministry for more effective labors. 

As for Liam he returned a strangely sober and uncommuni- 
cative man. Jerry Spotwood duly reported to the Guild,— 
“Liam tried to kill hisself. Opened a blood vessel and pumped 
into hisself a pint of blood took from a dyin’ yeller fever pa- 
tient. Didn’t take. . .. Then Liam started fightin’ with the 
med’keel super, sayin’ his expeermint proved a certain crazy 
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Cubin doctor wuz right:—yeller fever is spread by a feemil mes- 
quiter. Ho! Ho! Poor Liam wuz buggy. Nary a single drink 
or woman on the hull island.” Double wink. 


They found Edwin engaged to marry Rose Elizabeth Rourke, 


—Dineen’s niece. All the Classic Guild members were asked 


to the wedding . . . all glad to see Dan lose his clumsy room- 
mate. . . at last. 

The casket and accessory salesman was doing very well. 
Cadgey Dineen decided Ed was a desirable donkey to keep in 
the family stable and service. Rose Elizabeth was shown to 
him like a buxom sheaf of smiling clover. 

Time to settle down, anyway, the big chap decided, thinking 
of his sins. And a good idea to get into Dineen’s innards, which 
had not bowelled a child of its own, Dineen being a bachelor, 
if that had anything to do with it. His undertaking supplies 
business was showing opulent possibilities. And who was Dineen 
going to leave it all to? 

Pretty and modest,—Elizabeth. White skin. A plenteous 
swell to her the time she breathed walking down the line with 
him, her step quite weighted and all her plump niceness a pride 
to the man alongside. ‘I'll marry her,” Ed reaffirmed, dream- 
ing of absolute rights to a certain domain: ruler of a patch of 
his own for the first time in his life. Pleasant proprietorial 
thought. But therein lay Dineen’s joke, if that it could be called, 
unless it proved a jolt, as it would to any man knowing his initial 
nuptial rights. It was dingbat Dineen’s judgment that Ed was 
just thick enough to be taken in properly. Deceit was to be 
practiced on the big innocent. A maiden that wasn’t at all, was 
to be palmed off as perfectly intact, though, poor girl, it wasn’t 
really ‘no fault of hers.’ Dineen had to be wary, knowing well, 
that a man like Edwin would set great store by technical in- 
tegrity . . . and he advised and plotted with Liam. 

Poor Betty. °*Twas all the dago iceman’s doing in his foggy 
cellar, her being frightened out of her wits and only twelve 
at the time. When it happened Dineen had advised against 
making a police affair of the outrage. He sent the child to the 
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confessional: a sin was a sin no matter how unwillingly con- 
trived. Then he engaged two longshoremen, and their brogans, 
to cave in said wop’s ribs and the miscreant was removed to 
the horspital and never heard of again. “The law is lackadaisical 
anyway,” observed Dineen. 


Liam, detesting the peasantselfish Edwin, delighted in the 
hoax, and with the fee he earned gave him a wedding supper, 
a thumb-bit beefsteak shindig in Sheedy’s saloon cellar. 


Our undertaker friend was installed in a little flat in Harlem on 
Eighth Avenue overlooking the elevated railroad, very happy in 
having such a submissive, reverential wife . . . and terribly 
virtuous, as he found out, by the fright she always fell into 
when he came to her. 

A good woman was appreciatively recognized by Edwin when 
she behaved like a terrified squalling cat those times that a bad 
woman was her softest and loveliest. He told as much to Orr 
who came often to get a supper in exchange for sales-talk ideas. 
. . . Most times Orr got there ahead of Edwin .. . and the 
good woman looked flushed and uneasy by the time her husband 
arrived. Ed graciously accepted her excited state as pleasure 
at the sight of him... . 


Oft and anon Orr would come home and coo to kis wife, 
anent nothing at all, “Say, Mame, I’m evenin’ up scores with 
them Catholics. ... By the way I hear Ed’s wife is in the 
family way an’ they’re goin’ to call the first kid, Daniel or 
Danya. . . . The Irish are funny.” 


Orr was earnestly on the job of selling health. He had a 
stand in Printer’s Square. Here he sold the pamphlets which 
Mame wrote for him, and here he perfected his evangelistic 
health spiels. 

He claimed Dan’s healthy appearance was due to the Apple- 
gate system. He induced his first Human Experiment to pose 
testimonially in Printer’s Square. Of course Dan consented... 
in part payment of the endless debt to the betrayed husband. 
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Orr mounted Dan on a soapbox, first stripping him to the 
waist. Then he blew his bugle to call a crowd. Ta-ra-ra-ta-ra! 
Warm brass sounds—a half nude man. To-ra-ra-ta-ra!-ah! 
Five hundred clerks, messengers, brokers, printers, idlers and 
ferry-bound travelers gathered around, curious, amused but 
soon captivated by Orr’s passionate, quickspoken harangue. 
Nothing was so convincing as the pummels he planted in Dan’s 
stomach or the way he kneaded the young man’s narrow back 
or the theatric style in which he traced the ‘course and curse of 
consumpshin.’ In the midst of it all, Orr flung off his own 
coat, pulled off his own shirt and exhibited his own muscular 
arms and shoulders. Then he called the audience to draw 
closer. He had a confidence to make. ‘“D’you see this here 
young man. Look at him. Less’n five months ago he was a 
wreck—a shell—dyin’ of consumpshin. Look at him now! Fit 
as a fiddle! Examine him! Come on, he won’t bite, kick, chew 
or claw. He’s humin like the rest o’ you. He’s here to save 
somebody else’s life like his own was saved. And it was all 
done by the Applegate Health Happiness System. That’s what 
he’s here for—to give testimuny in his own person. Our system 
gave him back his health and what’s more it’s give him back the 
lost pleasures of manhood! What is man without a woman? 
Five months ago this same young man was fallin’ away, his 
day was near done. Then he was give the same choice thet each 
and every one of you is bein’ offered now—Health or Hell— 
Which? Which, gents? This young man picked Health. He 
folleyed the Applegate sceentific system. And here he is now— 
full of vim and vigor—fulfillin’ Man’s Mission on Earth—a 
match for any man—or any woman—!” 


Each day Orr reported to Mame he was doing better. There 
wasn’t much money in it yet—but it showed a whale of pros- 
pects. People were beginning to take him aside after lectures to 
ask him confidential questions concerning their private lives and 
distresses and these questions were leads for new pamphlets. 
He kept up the daily dictation, his thoughtspeaking deriving 
from queries put to Liam; shameless larcenies from medical 
works and magazines; and appropriations of new-welling crank- 
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ish credos. He roamed the town over, to look up people who 
had new ideas on diet, air, exercise and the mystery of sex. 
Liam, quite charmed with the convicted charlatanry of the man, 
suggested a new series of pamphlets, urging Orr never to forget 
“sex appeal.’’ Orr allowed it was his best bet—and agreed that 
sex was the most important, if not the only thing, in life, at that. 


Up to a short time ago, strangely enough, Orr had never 
thought of practicing his own system. One evening, however, 
he walked over to Totsi’s place to pay a belated visit to his 
jackasses. He found his pets had harness-sores and unmistak- 
able lash-bruises. In a rage he went for Totsi. Orr, a small 
man, was perspective-blind like a young dog. He thought no 
one in the world was bigger or stronger than himself. Now Totsi, 
on the other hand, was a sturdy squat fellow, brimful of brawn 
from hauling heavy crates around and, what was more, he 
didn’t know or care anything about Queensberry rules in fight- 
ing. This Latin fellow, fallen upon, retaliated by scratching, 
biting, gouging and soon had Orr reduced to a very sad state. 

Orr, apostle of virility, nigh wept in his humiliation. He 
swore a feud against all Italians, promising Totsi the beating 
of his life after he had got himself conditioned by his own 
system. 

He took his asses away, saying to the creatures, passionately, 
“T’d rather see your throats slit than abused by a Dago.” 

Orr was as good as his word. He sold the beasties down the 
river. They went to a Hoboken Italian sausage factory which 


_ specialized in Neapolitan salami. Every time Orr saw a salami 


hanging in an Italian grocer’s window he felt avenged upon the 
whole population of Italians. 

Orr immediately turned to his exercise system to save his 
honor. He dieted and trained. He engaged a sparring partner, 
a down-and-out prize-ring bruiser, and learned the arts of maul- 
ing and mayheming. By Thanksgiving he was ready to slaugh- 
ter Totsi. He invited Liam to act as his second, but, alas, when 
they arrived at Totsi’s place they learned the man had removed 
himself and his business to the new Italian city of Bridgeport. 


CHAPTER XII 
DIRT SHALL MAKE THEE CLEAN, BELOVED 


Dan found repose only in patience. Everything baffled, 
contradicted his aspiration—books, people, events,—everything 
aborted purpose. These days he was trying to understand 
American conditions according to the theories of The Three 
Pamphileteers whom he respected for their sincerity, humor and 
good will... . Their sociology suffered from the time’s 
Dickensian social sentimentalism. This was the era of the “‘heart- 
interest” story in newspapers and magazines. Yankee practical- 
ness gave way to sisterly sobs. They believed in Exposures, 
however, religiously. Good for the community’s soul. Con- 
fession. Flagellation. They undecked the shame of the city’s 
best families. Exhibited and flayed them for taking inhuman 
profits out of “lung blocks’? whose dismal dark rooms housed 
the city’s largest number of consumptives per square foot. Ex- 
coriated them for being cannibals who lived off brothel flesh 
and who feasted on human limbs chopped off in the heartlessly 
managed mills and mines. Pilloried them for drawing usurious 
revenue from poisonous food products and habit-forming patent 
medicines. They delighted in showing up educated, cultured 
rich people—declaring all their knowledge or civilization or 
religion wasn’t worth a damn if it permitted them to accept 
luxury and ease at the cost of human suffering. And they were 
quite merry about it. Something Dan couldn’t comprehend. 
Their merry, sardonic motto perplexed him—and they sang it 
gayly— 


“Dirt Shall Make Thee Clean, Beloved! 
Dirt Shall Make Thee Clean!” 


Jefferson Stone outlined their program— ‘Make the rich 


ashamed. Make their money give them heartburn. Fire away 
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with social ideas. They'll penetrate. There’s Carnegie giving 
free libraries, Rockefeller founding a college. Fire away. You 
won’t make Socialists of them ... but, being individualists, 
they'll socialize their own wealth.” Prophet of the Great Ameri- 
can Foundations. 

The Pamphleteers taught classes in social settlements. Morse 
Henley ran a Socialist Sunday School. 

Jeff, Luke and Morse opened to Dan’s ken every sordid story 
of business greed. He was the personification of their Ameri- 
can audience. They tried out everything on him first. They 
waxed enthusiastically wroth, enjoyed the excitement of the hor- 
rors they uncovered. Dumbfounded Dan was given bitter grief 
and a riotous need “to do something about it.” He was the im- 
ported peasant, flung into an industrial hell, cheated, deceived, 
underpaid, overworked. He was crippled or killed for the lack 
of simple, humane safeguards. He was their families huddled in 
pigsty shacks. He was their hordes of ancient-visaged children 
kept twelve hours a day operating coal bunkers, mule trains, 
cigarette machines and cotton spinners; kept from school and 
play and light and air. 

The stench of it all kept out the sweetness of God,—a foul 
disturbance of doubt. He went to Abe Berger’s books, searched 
for unspiritual solutions . . . arose, flaming with a revolution- 
ary frenzy for a convulsive change. But thinking of Mame 
always brought him back to a contrite, small, religious emotion. 
His own sinsuffering was able to subdue rebellious social indigna- 
tion. . . . Everything else was futile and foolish, save the 
beatification of the soul in Christ’s love. He returned to patrol- 
ling the wintry streets, spending what was left from his wages 
on down-and-out farm boys. 


Dan spent two days a week in the pauper wards of City Hos- 
pital on Blackwell’s Island. His visits began when the four- 
legged girl was sent to the hospital by Liam. Her lung hemor- 
rhages had proved even too gory and gruesome for a Bowery 
exhibition hall. . . . She died after lingering through the sum- 
mer and fall. 

Dan imbedded three new jewels in the Throne. A Polish Jew- 
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ess without kith or kin on this side of the Atlantic; lonelyready 
for any kind of peace and solace. A farmer’s son who’d burned 
out his guts with Bowery firewater. A stray orphan of eleven: 
a girl who had lived for two years under the arches of Brooklyn 
Bridge like a Parisian “rat” . . . being cured of charitable men’s 
bequests .. . ifever. ... 

The Polish Jewess died, leaving behind another legendary 
nosegay for Daniel’s democratic cassock. Come of an expressive 
race, she had not been satisfied with a single crucifix... 
kept two tightly clenched in her hands ... and the palms 
suspired blood. 


Now these additional victories for God greatly delighted 
Aloysius Grady, Archbishop of New York. These new con- 
versions made his Grace feel all the more curious concerning 
the character and inclinations of this youth with such a remark- 
able talent for souls and who recalled carnately his beloved 
pupil and friend, Isaac Hecker. Matthews and Hecker ap- 
parently had an affinity of method, aspiration and temperament. 
He wrote to Dan again to thank and praise his zeal, even as 
his letter concluded regretfully—‘“Why is not so glorious a 
gift entirely and efficiently devoted to God’s service,” and re- 
newed an offer made twice before through Father Glynn: an 
offer of a scholarship in the Seminary. Thus began Dan’s long 
correspondence with the Archbishop who grew increasingly in- 
terested in his ideas. Dan pleaded for priestly dedication in the 
everyday existence, picturing a democracy of Christliness. He 
was ready to prove in practice his own devotion and John 
Barry’s and asked for the Archbishop’s support and sanction for 
a Catholic social settlement, a lay endeavor, which would include 
John’s Civics Mission, the Home for Homeless Boys and the 
Clearing House for Humanitarian Ideas. Dan was invited to 
call and discuss the social settlement. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BREAKFAST WITH THE ARCHBISHOP, ETHICAL ENTHUSIASM AND 
HISTORICAL CUNNING 


Fancy then, Father Glynn’s joy on receiving an invitation to 
breakfast with his Grace, Aloysius Grady, Archbishop of New 
York, on Christmas morning, first assisting the noblest man in 
the diocese at a Cathedral Mass! More, he was asked to bring 
the young zealot to said matutinal ceremony and meal to be 
made personally acquainted with the Archbishop. 

No wonder Father Glynn loved Dan. The lad was making 
him famous indeed, what with all the adornments he brought to 
his register, the boy himself being the brightest jewel of them 
all. . . . Because of Dan here he was breakfastdining with the 
“Archyb,” as he fondly called him. 

Glynn sat at the right hand of his Grace; Dan, at his left. 
Monsignor Abbate, his Grace’s secretary, sat withdrawnly in an 
armchair. ... Dan catechized softly, charmingly .. . the 
credit the lad was to the parish priest with his fine, manly an- 
swers. And Dan’s deeds recounted and lovingly lingered over, 
as with the beads of a great glorious rosary. 

The Archbishop was a tall man, hardly aging at all for his 
years, finely slender, with a lean face that was delicate, rather 
than ascetic. As Dan spoke it seemed to Father Glynn that the 
Archbishop’s dark blue eyes kindled and colored not unlike 
freshly ignited incense. Was he pleased, or distressed by the 
lad’s prattle about his plainman-priest? 

Glynn glanced out of his little eyes at his Grace’s secretary 
sitting across the table. Monsignor Abbate remained effacingly 
quiet. Then the Monsignor’s cold voice asked a question. . 
Dan made an unhesitant answer: 

“The plainman-priest will be without curse or command. 
Never to warn, plead, threaten . . . drawing with the Magnet 


. . . the compellingness of Christ’s love.” 
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Next he heard Dan cull from his diary The Clearing House for 
Humanitarian Ideas. A great social exchange for the Catholics 
of the world—to advance workmen’s welfare everywhere. How 
bold! Glynn trembled to hear the stir of drapery. Shyly he 
glanced up and marveled to see the Archbishop’s hand come to 
rest on Dan’s wrist, nor was the lad at all arrested but he con- 
tinued as a stream which goes around the little stones in the 
way. In the fireplace the Yule logs droned and buzzed. The 
room was enchantingly fragrant and warm, reminding the 
peasant priest of a summer’s day in a meadow, with bees 
nuzzling in flowers, and water trolling to pebbles. 

But then it was a sudden chill striking him in the heart of 
warmth to hear the lad mention brooding John Barry’s name and 
outline his ideas to the Archbishop. 

Dan described John. He was moved to quick eloquence, hop- 
ing to win the Archbishop’s support for John’s mission and to 
have his twinmate restored to him in a common undertaking. 

“John Barry’s hurt pride is the fine pain of a forgiveful father 
for a wayward son. He is a father who knows the blame is not 
wholly the son’s. The American Social Conscience urges John 
to teach civic ethics—an antidote for Tammany poison.” 

Once again the secretary’s coldmetal query . . . and Dan’s 
ready reply: 

“Tammany shames his people; gives his faith bad repute. A 
father’s feeling, racial pride. Irish pride, beautiful pride. He 
wants to disarm vengeful prejudice, which says Catholicism 
makes sleepy, indifferent and easily corrupted citizens; disprove 
the slander that Tammany is the left hand of the American 
Catholic Church. His pride suffers because the Amerirish seem 
barren in the arts and cultures; because their colonies are the 
lowest slums in America; because they are the nation’s saloon- 
keepers, pluguglies and traders in vice.” 

Father Glynn moved uneasily. His small nearsighted eyes 
sought to see beneath the Archbishop’s becalmed expression, or 
to find an answer in the cold countenance of the secretary .. . 
or trace the trend in his catechistic and brasslike tones ... 
but better to hear the boy’s naively fearless replies. 

“John Barry is pained by his people’s penal record. Our 
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boys and girls fill reformatories and workhouses—they are first 
on the list for crimes of violence. Our Protectory is but a 
histing step to State prisons.” 

“And what of yourself?” asked Monsignor Abbate, as if the 
subject were distasteful. 

“IT have looked around me, asking—Who needs me most? 
There’s a shelter for the foundling—an asylum for the orphan 
—a bed for the ill—a place for a homeless girl or woman. 
But stranded boys are left to shift for themselves. I watch 
these homeless boys eddy in the streets. When they get hungry 
enough, they give themselves up to a policeman. A judge sends 
them to the City Reformatory—to live with.and learn from 
criminals—to be treated with the severity shown to lawbreakers 
—punished for poverty. How can they help but believe that to 
be poor or dishonest is the same thing—if it is punished in the 
same way? No wonder they take to thieves’ ways learned in 
prison. . . . I want to find a home for them—in the Guild John 
Barry and I dream of. Save boys from crime and prison. Find 
out their fitness and place them where they belong; and, most 
of all, we will sift for fellows who will absorb the humanitarian 
urge that will gather in our Clearing House. . .. John Barry 
and I could use the same house. ... The upper part, the 
Home for the boys—the lower floor, the Civic Forum.” 

Monsignor Abbate thrust question after question at Dan, pry- 
ingly, his sharp tones like cold iron. Glynn did not like the 
Italian prelate. He thought the man was trying hard to an- 
tagonize Dan and hurt him with the Archbishop. But wine and 
warmth made Glynn fall asleep. 


Father Glynn awoke with a start. He had dreamed Abbate 
and Dan were fencing with candlesticks. He blamed the wine 
for putting him to sleep and hoped his Grace was not offended. 
Perhaps his cat’s nap hadn’t been noticed. His Grace, the 
Monsignor and Dan were drawn around the table discussing 


Dan’s reports . . . long sheets of accounts . . . dreadful facts 
such as he had not even heard in the confessional . . . and the 
Archbishop’s face was shadowed with concern. . . . Then he 


saw John’s map of Irish-America—impious impertinence—right 
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under his Grace’s elbow! The Monsignor then read to the 
Archbishop Dan’s report of his talks with seven starving Catho- 
lic boys who had pretended at Protestant conversion for the 
sake of a night’s lodging and breakfast . . . the Monsignor 
breaking off the reading suddenly every once in a while to ask 
a sharp question. As if to surprise Dan in something, he asked 
with a mean upward look, “Were you particularly drawn to this 
boy?” Bless the Archbishop! What kindliness and patience 
he showed the lad. But then Glynn’s thoughts soured. 

“Here is the Archby looking to me to supervise it all as a 
parish charity. Where will the money come from? He'll find 
funds for it! He’s proud of this Barry’s spirit! Come next 
week with Barry and Daniel? and go over the whole plan? 
Who’d ever think it? Bless us all.. Christmas. Oh, what a 
beautiful sight! The darling Archby clasping Dan to his 
bosom!” 


When they were at last gone, the Archbishop turned to his 
secretary. “Gratifying—inspiring!” 

“Interesting, your Grace.” 

“Ts that all, Monsignor?” 

“Except my private opinion that it has the peculiar vice and 
vanity of individualism. An heresy recalling the Cathari.” 

“Come, come, dear Abbate, do not let your Italian antip- 
athy for American ways mar your judgment. This brilliant 
soul we witnessed this blessed Christmas morning will without 
doubt soon take Church orders to the glory of God.” 

The Monsignor made a wry face so soon as the Archbishop 
turned towards the new gift humidor to select a moist slender 
cigar. But the lid being of silver it reflected the grimace. 
Wherefore the Archbishop asked of his humidor, “Then do you 
think we should discourage and delete another Hecker aspiring 
to harmonize modern social movements with Catholic principle?” 

“Forgive my fears which perhaps are prejudices, your Grace. 
Being grounded in Old World tradition and history of the 
Church, I incline to the belief that Heckerism may be a dis- 
tinct menace,—capable of frightful consequences.” 

“It is purely an Italian antipathy?” 
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“Tf you think so—” 

“One thing comes clearer to me daily, Abbate . . . shown to 
me by the beautiful conversions we are winning from the Protes- 
tant classes .. . the American Church will have to build its 
edifices from materials mined out of its own heart. And I am 
mindful of the Curia’s instructions,—‘Absorb the time’s ethical 
enthusiasm.’ ”” 

“Yet, Your Grace, there is one danger inherent in individ- 
ualism—” 

“Please speak your mind, my son—” 

“The personal inspiration of an ethical conscience may seek to 
Place its message above the direction or discipline of the Church. 


Humanitarianism abhors hell. . . . I consider Hecker a slight 
case. There may come a much graver situation—” 
“Ah, dear Abbate, too many fears. . . . I rejoice in this boy’s 


beautiful humility.” 

“Forgive me, indulgently, beloved Father, if my zeal dis- 
trusts American humility. Hecker was a humble democrat, a 
Ppiousplain republican. Strange submissiveness was his. It was 
able to defy an ancient Church Order.” 

“And was forgiven by a wise Pope who lived to see the 
pleasureful fruits won for God by the democrat priest. The 
Missionary Society he founded is a model for our Church 
zealots—” 

“T am rebuked, your Grace. I am reminded, however, that 
last week our visitant, The Very Reverend Ignace Kosloski of the 
Most Holy Congregation of the Index reported how Heckerism 
or Americanism is sore distressing the Church of France. The 
Holy Father is even now preparing his bull on the subject be- 
cause the Church of France exists precariously in the State of 
the Third Republic. Heckerism or Americanism encourages 
willful French Catholics, Gallicans,—liberal Church reformers 
and modern priests. They go so far as to try to sanctify 
Hecker’s rebelliousness and dare call it the truer and nobler 
Catholicism!”’ 

“Be easy in your mind, devoted Abbate. . . . Look but a 
moment at this boys’ roster of conversions . . . ah! nine souls 
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won for God in a few months. Yes, we'll give him and Mr. 
Barry a haven for souls—and control it carefully for God.” 

“As you say, your Grace. . . . Yet, yet—” 

“Do speak your mind, I beg you—” 

“T falter but only in feeling my way... . I hear a certain 
voice of caution. . . . I recall that the great Pope Innocent III 
realized the danger of lay associations and caused Francis 
and his companions to receive the narrow tonsure, thus bringing 
them into the ranks of the clergy and under the authoritative 
direction of the Church.” 

“‘Abbate, be explicit. I look to see you some day the chief 
adviser of a Cardinal—” 

“Even as I see you—handsome, distinguished and noble in 
the Red Hat! Another Cardinal Ugolino who cured sweet Saint 
Francis of rebelliousness! And therefore—” 

“Therefore?” 

“T do not wish to lend myself to any mistaken method, for 
if I mislead an Archbishop—I may never find him a Cardinal—” 

“T do not doubt your devotion. Speak explicitly—” 

“One thing, Your Grace, is manifestly unwise . . . this Tam- 
many—” 

“And neglect ‘ethical enthusiasm’ only to find it misappro- 
priated!” 

“The time has not yet quite—”’ Abbate’s voice fell to a 
whisper . . . “Tammany fulfills an historic purpose—the present 
hour is delicately decisive—” 


PART FOUR 


“Mine opinion is, that one should lend himself 
to others, and not give himself but to himself.” 
—MonrTaicne. 
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CHAPTER I 
“KILL CLEAN’’ 


Tue Applegates had moved again. They were used to 
nomadic shifts of base. It helped Orr manage the recurrent 
difficulty of rent. In each new residence he knew how to hold 
off the landlord for three or four months until the owner lost 
faith in the golden prospects of his tenant and had a City 
Marshal eject his belongings into the street. This municipal 
aid made moving cheaper and easier for the stomach-evangel. 
The Marshal’s men would carry the furniture to the sidewalk, 
and Orr, waiting in the street, would load the household goods 
on a pushcart. Then he would wheel his few possessions to 
a new address, Mame and the children following on the sidewalk. 

This late March they were living in a four-room flat over 
on Avenue A near Third Street among thrifty German immi- 
grants. The weather stayed acidly cold. ... This day was 
overcast, the air drenched with a drizzling rain. Everything in 
the house was sticky to the touch. Mame had the stove going 
to dry the new baby’s diapers. She raised the street window 
and put her face in the opening to escape the fatty stench of 
spare ribs and cabbage stewing on the stove for Orr’s supper. 
It was his favorite dish and he called for it at least twice a week 
although she herself had come to detest it. . . . Fine rain feel- 
ing for her features, cooling her eyes, she began to wonder 
about herself: how responsive she had become to odors and 
sounds and all the crude items of living that she hadn’t so 
much as noticed before: how her life before the Deer River 
Carnival had dimmed away and was almost another person’s 
existence: how she had been born again with the lovefinding 
of Daniel. Everything dated from that time, especially the 
sense of mind. Daniel alone could give her poetry ... and 
why did he keep away? And she herself had been housebound 
what with being “in the last months,” giving birth, and all taken 


up with a delicate infant, so she could not even go for a spying 
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sight of him. Did Dan stay away for thinking her unclean? 
And with the rain she wept for the pureness of her desire for him. 
Of religion’s own special cruelty she held Dan’s neglect: in par- 
ticular his utter indifference to his baby born on Christmas Day 

. whom he had never seen. . . . “I hate religion.” It made 
Dan deny her more completely than death. She whispered with 
the rain she wanted nothing more of him than the lift of his 
friendship, the ineffable mating of their feelings. No: this 
wasn’t wholly true. . . . She sank into black wishfulness. . . . 
Orr dead. Dead and done. Brought home on a shutter or 
in a cart, dead as a stone. Out of the way. Killed by some 
one he cheated for a fake cure. Or she herself poisoned him 
with one of his food combinations. Or seasoned his favorite 
dish with Rough On Rats instead of pepper ...a wishful 
mistake. . . . Fine and free again. Daniel free . . . clear- 
headed . . . hating the colossal crimes of the Church. Daniel 
and the children and she, together, roaming the land, calling 
people to the godliness that Dan was. ... And there were 
many David Seeds, each one a messenger and deliverer. .. . 
Blackly deep and terrible, such moments of wishing. . . . Other- 
wise her days were real with hopelessness. She worried over 
Dan. She was his mother, mad with anxiety for her first- 
born, this dreamer and groper, wandering in a world of hard, 
foul, grasping people . . . and ho word of him. 

She thought the baby cried out in pain. She closed the 
window and ran through the railroad flat rank with drying 
clothes and smell-muttering food. 

But Davy was found sleeping stilly with a thumb in his 
mouth; downwhite; delicate and helpless as a new lamb... . 
Why did Orr keep saying he was the spit and image of his 
grandmother Glover? No, no: he was Dan’s. It was just Orr’s 
way of laying claim to everything. 

In the last room she saw Ricky busy and absorbed with a 


pair of scissors and a newspaper, cutting out Mame’s penciled 
outlines of farm creatures. 


Returning to the kitchen she found Orr was home. “Only 
three o’clock. What brought you back so early?” Muffled 
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greetings: monotones of two people who could no longer excite 
each other. “Rotten day.’ Old soggy leaves crunched in a 
muddy path. “Rotten.” Indifferent as dead plants to rain. 
“Yeh, rotten.” 

Draggyday, she thought and returned to the window to see 
a littleness of life in the needling rain puncturing puddles. The 
weather had kept her indoors, denied her the daily diversion of 
going with the children to Tompkins Square Park up the street. 

“Jesus, soaked to the skin, Mame. What a day! Couldn’t 
get a soul to stop.” 

Orr talked as he took off his wet clothes and spread them 
over chairs in front of the cookstove. Turning, she discovered 
her husband standing, blithely enough, in his underwear. She 
closed the shutters. 

“Do you want to eat now?” 

“Don’t care if I do. How’s Baby? What Davy needs is 
somethin’ extry to pick him up.” 

Shuttered, the room was grayly bleak. Mame got on a chair 
and lit the gas. Ready to spring down she had to stop and 
stare at new objects intrusively strange—a pair of old crutches 
leaning against the wall like drunken cronies. 

Orr grinned at her surprise. “Don’t be scared, Mame. They 
ain’t for me.” He sat down, took a cheroot from the coat 
hanging over his chair and Mame placed the flower-painted 
spittoon at his feet. ‘Mame, be a good girl, hand me them 
crutches and my old camp ax.” Her curiosity increased as she 
saw him chop the crutches in two. “There you be,” he said 
with satiric satisfaction. ‘“This’ll turn the trick.” He held 
up the broken pieces. “Cute idea .. .” chuckling . . . “even 
if I say so myself. Caught the idea watchin’ the religious 
parades over in Ginnytown. Saw pagan goofs drop their 
crutches and bandages in front of the saint’s shrine, then howl 
and crawl, beggin’ the idol to cure ’em. . . . Where’d I get 
these? Picked up the cripple sticks cheap in a hockshop.” 

Mame wondered if he had “helped” himself to the crutches 
during the religious hubbub and delirious ado... . 

“They show use and wear. All the better. Il work ’em 
into my spiels with a slick capper.” 
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“How so, Orr?” 

“Mike Regan is lined up. He’s a grand mockman. You 
seen his work down to the island, with the Typee Medicine 
Show. This is the idear, Mame. . . . See—Mike stands on 
a box, the busted crutches by his feet. I puts him through a — 
fancy sprout of exercises. Then I has him raise the crutches 
aloft while I tells how the system cured him of stiff joints and 
paralysis of the spine or somethin’. And the cured man right 
there himself to prove it—broken crutches and all! Mike is the 
boy to get by—with his sad, honest face—good enough to fool 
a policeman. Now, Mame, let’s get up a new pamphlet. Let’s 
see... . ‘Broken Crutches—The Cripple Who Became an A-r 
Athalete!’ Grand! Grand! And, Mame, let’s have a pitcher 
of Mike before and after. You know. One showin’ him hobblin’ 
on the sticks-and t’other with him liftin’ weights or mebbe 
sprintin’ in a gym suit. He ain’t got a bad figger.” Orr spat 
into the spittoon. “It’s a big idear, what d’you say, Mame?” 

“T don’t know, Orr.” 

“Why not, Mame?” 

“You gave up your regular trade and we’re doing without 
things, all so you could bring the health system to the people. 
It don’t seem right to fake it.” 

“Now, Mame, that kind of talk comes from mopin’. You 
ain’t been the same sence you took to the foolish ‘Woman’s 
Rights League.’ Look alive, honey. Be practical. You know 
how dumb the public is. They loves to be bumcomed. Why, 
Mame, the wise men who cooked up the Bible knew that. 
Yokels has got to be fooled into believin’ what’s good for them. 
Ain’t thet the purpose of the Parables? Say, I heard that old 
goat from Deer River tell just that to our friend Danny only 
this afternoon. Can’t you see—the crutches ain’t any more 
than a parable?” 

“Do you mean Dan’s teacher, Ellery Jones, is in New York?” 

“Yep. The old skinflint come on again to watch the invest- 
ments he made in stocks and bonds the last time he was here. 
And he’s goin’ to leave it all to Danny. He ain’t got anybody 
and is plumb foolish about thet boy.” 

“Has he much money, Orr?” 
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“Say, he must be rich as Oil King Stoneman—who’s his God 
Almighty. Ain’t he got eve’ythin’ in Deer River plastered with 
a mortgage? He’s figgerin’ war with Spain is comin’ sure as 
hell, and he’s here to sell and buy the way the wind of the bul- 
lets blows. Rich? Yep. But hardbitten as old oak. I tried to 
hit him for somethin’ but he skedaddled around like an old 
fox smellin’ a trap. I tried to get Dan alone for a few min- 
utes because he’s the only one as can get anythin’ out of the 
old miser. Ed worked it that way. Got Dan to beg Jones 
to lend Ed the money to buy an interest in the Laurel Under- 
takers. The luck of the thick donkey! He’s Dineen’s partner 
now: busier’n hell sellin’ fancy caskets to thick Micks. Them 
Catholics! Agoin’ to heaven by way o’ the cellar all fussed 
up with silk and broadcloth.” 

“How is Dan getting on these days?” 

“Well, Mame, he’s settin’ up now, takin’ no’rishment.” 

“You don’t mean he was sick?” 

“Don’t I? He nearly cashed in four days ago. Thought 
I told you, Mame.” 

“You never said a word, Orr. How could you forget.... 
How could you, Orr—maybe there was something I could 
have done for him—him alone in a furnished room and so 
sick—” 

She didn’t want Orr to see her eyes were full of tears, so 
she fussed with the pots on the stove. The steam and stench 
of the cabbage made her gasp and cough. 

“Dan had lots of care, Mame. Liam doctored him. Molly 
and Nora run their legs orff for their holy Catholic. Jones 
set up nights with him. That old prince Solomon Beech set 
up days and Barry read to him. It sures beats eve’ythin’ the way 
that boy gathers friends.” 

“Dan’s feeling all right now?” she asked dully. 

“Weak and all that. But out of danger and up.” 

“What was the matter with him?” She coughed to account 
for the dryness of her throat. ‘Nothing serious, Orr?” 

“Bad case of grippe. All come of his foolishness.” 

“What did he do?”. 

“Wandered all winter in the slushy streets, lookin’ to help 
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bums. If that wasn’t enough—he tried sleepin’ in wagons and 
where not, along with the bums. So he would know their suf- 
ferin’. Crazy. Then he ran ’round seein’ everybody to raise 
money for an institution for young tramps. They say his heart 
was broke when the Archbishop welshed. I guess Archy ain’t | 
no fool. Reckon he figgers the way I do. What’s the matter 
with the Workhouse in the winter? Say, Mame, I slept in 
more than one myself. Mame, them softies want to make 
eve’ybody soft. Life is life—and what seems like poison is only 
what tanbark is to leather.” 

Mame put his supper on the table, saying, “I am going in 
to nurse Davy. Then I'll run over and see if there’s anything 
IT can do for Dan. I'll bring him a couple of jars of the currant 
jelly Ma sent.” 

“Kinda care for the softy—’ (Watched her pale set fea- 
tures)—. ‘Like the rest of ’em? All right, Mame. Don’t 
overstay now. I got to see somebody at six o’clock. Very 
pertic’lar friend, very.” 

“T won’t be long, Orr. But don’t fall asleep while I’m gone. 
Ricky has found himself a new game—poking sticks into the 
little grate and lighting them.” 

“He’s one smart kid. Mebbe we orter take out fire insur- 
ance. Where you, Ricky? Come to your papa, you rascal. 
Come on. Right here, Rick.” 

Ricky came on the run and sprang into his father’s arms. 
Mame started for the bedroom and Orr halted her with a 
request. “Listen, honey, see what you can do with the old 
goat. He asked for you. Plain as anythin’ he likes you. And 
there’s Dan.” He paused to stare at his wet stockings. ‘The 
goin’s rough, Mame.” Orr removed the sticky socks. “All 
the goat’s money is goin’ to Dan. . . . Now, Mame, ain’t this 
our chance? Dan’s sorta stuck on you, ain’t he? ’Course I 
know he ain’t ever had bowels ’nough to say or do anythin’. 
Still, wouldn’t we be foolish not to take the break? Old Jones 
can’t refuse him anythin’. I reckon ’tween you and Danny you 
could get Jones to invest in the biggest thing in the States— 
The Applegate Health System.” 

He turned to see if she was still in the room. It did seem 
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as though he were talking to himself. He found her standing 
in the doorway, her face boding disapproval and disinclination. 
“Mame, they’s jest a little matter of capital holdin’ us up. 
Whosoever invests will get back their money double at least. 
I tell you once this gets started we’ll roll in money. See what 
you can do. You're goin’ to pull wi’ me, ain’t you, Mame? 
Go a little way’s with the boy—he’ll eat out of your hand.” 


She circled the small room, a creature in a pit, experiencing 
a new pain of captivity. What was Orr getting at? Did he 
know anything—? Couldn’t be that Liam drunk made some 
kind of a break— Still, still—if there was anything in it for 
Orr, would he let her have a little of Dan? Didn’t he tell 
her to go a way’s with Dan. . . . She caught herself upon seeing 
the baby, took him up, sat down on the bed to nurse him... . 
Well, Ellery Jones could pay out Orr—quit kale... . “Jesus, 
Jesus, how dirty, dirty—to think such things holding his baby 
sleeping purely through his feeding. . . . No—no—decenter by 
far to kill Orr.” The tolling beat of her heart was like church 
bells at a funeral, the rhythm of her waiting life. Because 
she had not seen Dan, she had begun to serve his memory 
with the worship offered to a deceased saint. In the waiting 
months there had grown a Collect of words, acts and aspira- 
tions. . . 

Other times her desire had the strength of a tropic sun, 
a million million rays drawing, torturing the boy. And then 
she thought she would have to go and join the streaming 
women of the streets and extinguish the sun in the mire of 
many men and spare Dan its fire. But she was always stilled 
and restored to God’s waitingness when she took up the new 
baby and put him to her breasts, even as now... . Ricky, 
her firstborn, had been felt and seen as some one belonging 
brightly to life: peremptory in appetite and play, a bloodhued 
and robust worldcreature. But this new baby asked no more 
than a song of her breasts and was like a protecting religious 
amulet upon her heart. His sweet, unhungry mouth at the 
nipple was the farly heard murmur of a hymn. He had been 
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born white as a lamb. Even Doc Liam at the delivery had 
remarked the warmlywhite fragrance of his skin. Again, the 
large knowing head he came into the world with, seemed a 
vear old with its glory of rich black hair. Now to look down 
at his child was a peace and ecstasy undreamed . . . oh, let 
Orr talk himself into thinking Davy was like his family . . . for 
she saw now that Davy’s white skin had the shade of a forest 
gloaming, his nose arched a little like the top of a bow, his 
eyes, flickering open, were seen having a color of fire and not 
of flowers, his neck was long and there was a mark of an 
arrow on it, and his cheeks were high and his face leanshapely 
. all: Daniel’s. . . . 

Then to find herself deep, deep in plans to kill Orr: even 
the baby in her arms was her husband laid out dead and done. 
... “Jesus, baby,” she whispered, “Jesus, baby, what’m I 
thinking?” 

She restored Davy to his crib. Changing her things, she 
whispered with the rain crying against the panes, “Dan, you’re 
like buried away and I am even losing my poetry-thinking. I 
feel only dirty hate. Orr is in the way and I keep thinking—” 

She struggled with the idea. Why did it make her feel deeply 
moved in a religious way? “Kill—clean! Kill—clean! What 
does it mean— Kill—clean?” 


—_ 


CHAPTER II 
THE GRATIFICATION OF SENTIMENT 


Liam met her on the stairs of Molly’s rookery . . . whispered 
in her ear. . . . “We were for letting you know the morning 
it looked bad for him. Then I considered you nursing a deli- 
cate baby; fright and worry can stop or spoil the milk—and 
Davy’s life depending on mother’s milk. ... All right now. 
Dan is sitting up, out of danger.” 

“What was it, Liam?” 

“Grippe complicated with a brain fever.” 

Oh? 

“Poor lad! Tried to swallow the world’s knowledge in a 
year. We kept every one out of the room but Jones, Barry and 
Beech. They’re as safe as the Sphinx. Um... . You better 
know, Mame... . In his fever—he raged his love for you, 
lived its moments with a lover’s zeal.” 

“Ts he angry with me—am I the bad woman—does he hate 
me?” 

“No, Mame, no. You see, he had all his heart set on finding 
a Home for friendless boys and a grand assembly for humane 
schemes. The Archbishop kept putting off the project—and 
his Secretary kept telling Danny to wait until he was an 
ordained priest—which he doesn’t want to be. . . . Disappoint- 
ment—emptiness. His heart turned again to the woman he 
loves. I think his humane dream is but a substitute for 
romance.” 

Mame held his arm. In the dark corridor she wept, sway- 
ing to a memory of a windstricken tree. 

“Did you ever tell him, Liam?” 

“No.” Liam drew his silk kerchief from his breast pocket 
and dried her face. ‘Now, me dear, be easy. His condi- 
tion is really splendid. Comfort him like a mother. There’s 
a wisdom and sensitivity in you Dan knows of, and which I, too, 


have seen, and it will come up to-day to help the boy.” 
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And she felt in Liam the melancholy of hopelessness that 
she knew in her own waking hours and she wondered what was 
the longing of his sleep-time. 

Jones opened the door. Dan was sitting by the coal stove 


in an armchair, a blanket over his knees. The mica windows ~ 


of the stove sent a sunset color over his blanched face. A 
baldheaded man came forward, cordially: good-hearted Solo- 
mon Beech who had loaned Orr fifty dollars—on Daniel’s en- 
dorsement. Now Liam took a book and withdrew to the win- 
dow, apparently absorbed with reading. 

She did not let her eager-anxious eyes settle on Dan. In 
a side glimpse she saw the tinwhite, wasted face, yet it was 
enough to read the explanation of her prayerful love for the 
outreaching boy, understanding also the reason for these men’s 
affection for him. She wanted to ask them, “Is he our wish for 
what we would like the world to be?” 

Two or three footmeasured seconds .. . within reach of 
him... to stand so close and feel no rebuke, no smell of 
rotting sin. And his arms were held out to her—without fear, 
without shame—as if the friendship and tolerance of these other 
men made a hiding garden . . . or, were these men extra selves 
of Daniel’s? For, she remembered Liam’s talk, one’s identity 
was but a pattern of other people’s personalities. . . . Nor did 
she hesitate to rest against Dan for a moment and find with 
her lips his mouth for the softsaid kiss they alone knew. But 
immediately she was frightened by Dan’s sheer lightness. Was 
he then a dying man who was permitted anything. . . ? 

She urged his arms with gentle pressure and got him to sit 
again. She herself felt sustained by the unseen hands of friend- 
ship; kindled by the watching men’s smiles. But then in the 
next breath she was almost overcome by a dreadfully sweet 
miasma, as from banks of decaying funeral flowers. 


The rain had stopped. The room seemed hazy, as if the air 
were colored with purple motes. Somewhere beyond the roof- 
line there was an April sunset .. . which turned to dust in 
the prison of rooms. . .. She heard the coals in the stove crumble, 
the expiring sigh of ashes drifting through the grate. They 
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were alone. The men had withdrawn quietly, and the precious 
minutes she had so longed for, wasted in looking at her hands. 
She took off her hat and let her scarf fall back to the chair 
and then slipped out of her coat. She placed her muff in his 
lap to warm him. Then she kneeled on the stuffed carpet foot- 
rest and waited on him like a child as she held his cold hands. 
She leaned nearer to hear his weak voice ... and answer 
AIEEE 5 

“YT am well, Dan dear, and the children, too.” 

“You call the baby—David—” 

“Yes—yes—a name of hope—” 

“David—David—” he murmured; fondled her hand. 


“Dan .. . walking here I was thinking . . . if I could only 
take you to my folks’ house, I’d soon have you well and 
strong.” 


“Thanks, Mame—” 

“?Twould be fresh Spring when we got there, Dan. Ma is 
the best cook in the world and kind and soft as sunshine. And 
Green Mountains would give you balm for your lungs and all 
your brothers there to talk to you, the trees.” 

“Mame, when I think of the mother of all kindness I see 
you—” 

“Oh, Dan, I see you up home with me . . . in the attic show- . 
ing you every book I ever read, everything I ever played with, 
the things I sewed, the poems I wrote, the stage I fitted up for 
myself the year I ran away to be an actress. Seems I am born 
again—made over—under your eyes and hands—new and pure 
as the dream of baptism—” And she dropped lower, leaving 
the footstool, kneeling on the floor, her face brought under 
his hands as for a blessing. “Dan—just you and me and the 
children. The meadows are blue now—the streams are blue. 
We sit in the sun, hear the trees. Ricky tumbles in the clover, 
crawls after robins. Davybaby sleeps on a pillow near us. 
The smell of his hair is like yours—a smell of cedar. And we 
make you well and strong for your work. And [’ll write for 
you the way I do for Orr—you talking your ideas and me writ- 
ing them down. Spring and Summer. And we return with 
the Book of Daniel for people to read—” 
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“Mame—” 

“Ves, Dan; do say, yes—” 

“You know how I lived in books. Since my sickness I have 
come to hate them.” 

“Why, Danny, why—” 

“We call it knowledge but it’s another name for pride. I 
wouldn’t write a book—a vain picture of myself—” 

“A knowing man has a right to be proud.” 

“Ves, he who knows God’s wish for us. . . . But books blind 
us, Mame.” His voice seemed distant and cold. “Books spoil 
instinct—especially man’s instinct for God and Paradise.” His 
cold hands sent a chill through her. ‘Books think and seek 
for us, Mame. They make us arrogant without achievement. 
They take our thoughts from Him and give us proud theories, 
material ambitions.” 

“Dan,” she said, “t/is is the book for you to write—” 

Now he rambled painfully in his talk... .” Oh, Mame, I 
have been untrue to Jesus... .I went to paper... not to 
people. How I devoured books! The hurry of avarice. The 
material moment, everything. I felt the rage of revolution— 
the frenzy of quick animal justice, revenge. I forgot all about 
Christ’s Love which can melt every wrong. I hoped in Social- 
ism, the correction of revolution. . . . Every injustice touched 
and tormented me. I went to theories for remedies. I forgot 
the miracle of Christ’s Love.” 

“Dan—Dan—” she murmured quietingly. 

“The gross vanity of books! My own plan to serve as a 
plainman-priest was made petty and childish—my plan to build 
a home for the friendless and be their brother and show them 
God—sickly sentimental. Pride made me look for mighty 
deeds. I searched in books. I stuffed my mind. Crowded out 
the fine feeling of faith. My overcharged brain took fire.’ 

The darkness was a soft good shelter, recalling to Mame the 
place like a dingle under the stairs of the Catharine Street house. 
Then she remembered their baby waiting for his feeding. She 
stirred but could not get herself to rise and leave him. She 
asked, “Dan, will it bother you if I kiss you again?” 

This faint smile on his lips, just like Davy’s nursing smile 
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. . . He made no reply but kept looking at her hands lying 
upon his own. There was a tart taint in the air, as of green 
cedar smoldering. 

“Dan, seems like some strangeness has come between us. 
It scares me. And the kiss is to taste you and know you... . 
What is purer than the kiss I lay on Baby’s closed eyes . 
oh, let me, let me... so...so.... Iam not heavy lean- 
ing on you? Slip down and sit on my lap. Let me hold you 
close and no strangeness between us. . . . Darling, Dan—my 
Dan—kneeling with me before the stove praying to the sunset. 
Rest on me. Here—here by my heart.” . . . Then she cried 
out in quick pain. “Oh—Dan—Dan—don’t—! Weak as you 
are, your fingers clutch like a steel trap. Danstranger, don’t 


hurt me. ...I know. I know. ... But you’re hurting me. 
Davybaby needs it. Our—lI’d give it to you, my blood, too, 
if it wasn’t for Davybaby needing it....He’s David, 
David—! Still, still! Hush Danstranger! He’s my new 
baby.” 

Dan stumbled out of bed .. . went searching in the dark 
room for instruments to make a eunuch of himself, even as 
Origen had done. . . . “A eunuch for the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Liam came upon him . . . cursed the fanatic folly . . . gave 


first aid and pleaded, “Dan, promise you'll not try it again. 
You’ve done yourself mischief but no permanent harm. Some 
day you'll want to be a father or a priest. Remember now, 
this vile flagellance will prohibit both . . . remember.” 


Towards three o’clock in the morning Liam, sleeping in his 
garret, was roused by Mame beating on his door with a shoe 
and shrilling, “For God’s sake, Doc Liam, wake up, wake up— 
God’s sake—wake up.” 

He struggled through a drugthick stupor and let her in. 
As in a dream he pushed out the bureau and got behind it to 
dress and heard her story that seemed almost exultant in her 


hysteria. 
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“T put rat poison in Orr’s soup—” 

“Rat poison you’re saying, Mame?” 

“Ves—it was standing next to the pepper-box—almost the 
same kind of a box. Seemed all evening the rats were running 
wild in the walls—and I was fixing bait for them—” 

“Was it a mistake, Mame?” 

“No, Liam, no.” 

“Not so loud, girlie—whist—”’ 

“Because I was a little late getting back from Dan, Orr 
went off and left the children alone to go keep a date with one 
of his fat lady friends. I found Ricky making himself a little 
bonfire on the kitchen floor—lucky he put the burning sticks 
on a plate—and Davy coughing, crying because of the smoke. 
Near twelve Orr came home, drunk and hungry, asking how I 
made out and sore as hell when I said I couldn’t do it—work 
Dan to get Jones to back his system. He called me a barn- 
whore pulling holier-than-thou stuff—and said the way to train 
a slut was with a stick—and he went for me—and I was afraid 
he would hurt my breasts and stop Davy’s milk—and I hung 
on him kissing him and lying my love for him. Then he was 
hungry. I warmed up the soup and peppered it with the 
rat poison and him so drunk he didn’t taste it—” 

“You did—” 

“And he went to sleep and in a little while was griped and 
groaning like a hurt baby and I took pity on him and made 
him drink a can of milk and then I run for you—” 


Liam had taken heroic measures. Orr seemed safe enough 
now, perspiring in a deep sleep. Mame followed the doctor 
te the street. On the stoop he bade her go back. “Forget it 
forever, Mame, just you forget it. Orr won’t be none the 
worse for having his stomach pumped—guess I even got his 
first drop of mother’s milk. His stomach’s as clean as a fresh 
gourd. Get to bed. I told Orr ’twas a bad case of ptomaine 
poisoning and now don’t you go and tell him you tried to 
kill him. Forget it forever. Give him one of the powders 
every hour, So long, Mame.” 


CHAPTER III 
FAMINEFEAR 


Ase BeErcER had recently returned from his freakhunting 
expedition. He brought back Princess Titiana, the smallest 
woman in the world; Bobo, a white pigmy elephant; Ishmael, 
the Dog Boy; and sundry lesser human and animal abnormali- 
ties. Orr examined them and his ballyhoo heart longed to ex- 
ploit them but he resisted the call of his minor first love and 
declared his days evermore devoted to “Health Happiness— 
Bigger, Better Humanity.” 

Marcus Gellis, King of the Freaks, was so pleased he offered 
Abe his daughter and a partnership for dowry. Abe accepted the 
partnership but had to take a smaller percentage of the gate for 
foolishly declining a good Jewish daughter. 

In any event Abe’s financial condition was so improved that 
he moved into Molly’s large parlor chamber which had a bal- 
cony showing on the backyard. This room was distinguished 
by a cozy Colonial fireplace and a marble mantelpiece sup- 
porting a magnificent French plate mirror. In this room the 
friends and the Classic Guild often foregathered to talk or 
hold meetings. 

On this chill April afternoon a fire of split railroad ties 
smudgily burned in the fireplace. Liam sat in a rocker listen- 
ing to Abe recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Abe’s vocabu- 
lary was good but since his pronunciation remained faulty he 
took a daily lesson in elocution from Liam. The tutor’s mind was 
wandering but was soon called back by a mispronounced word 
and Liam dunned his pupil. The somber doctor studied the 
young man’s face as he earnestly repeated the rhythmic phrases. 
It was darkcomplected like a Moor’s phiz and gaunt. The eyes 
held a smudgy brown glow not unlike the embers in the fireplace. 
The nose was slenderly hostile, like a scimitar, and the lips were 
negroid large, overripe and graceless. Small snagged teeth 


showed as he spoke with effortful enunciation. 
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“Don’t try so hard, Abe,” the interlocutor suggested. 

Abe took up the lines again and strung the words together 
as he essayed felicity. Liam then made him sway on his hips 
as he recited. The doctor called for the harmony of a tree 
swaying in the wind, pealing leafy tongues. 

“Look here, Liam,” said Abe, stopping the lesson abruptly. 
“T want to be personal with you for five minutes.” 

“Go ahead, Abe. I’m always personal with you. Be damned 
and don’t treat me all the time as though I were your rector.” 

“Tt’s like this. I think you are too smart a man to waste your 
life—” 

“Am I? What business is it of yours?” 

“How can I look on and—” 

“OQ, this age of uplift. Everybody’s at it. The bleeding 
Yankees yearn for a new martyrdom. Sons of the Abolition- 
ists look for new slaves to liberate. Conscience-struck like the 
Jews, from worshipping their Bible. Now what do you want to 
do with me, Abe?—change my life—make me live according to 
your lights? Come on, say the Judean formula—‘live the good 
life—the way I see it.” 

Abe smiled, threw wood on the fire and took the armchair 
opposite Liam. “That’s fine. That’s Liam talking. I hardly 
knew you when I came back—pale and silent—” 

“And sober—’’ interjected Liam resentfully. 

The fire purred as the creosoted wood spoke with blacklined 
tongues. The curtains were pulled back in ruffled borders re- 
vealing the oldfashioned windows which reached from floor to 
ceiling. The larger mirror reflected the twilit April sky and the 
girlish budding branches of the maple in the yard. Liam looked 
into the fire, watched the sodden timber burn unbrilliantly. He 
said, “Every one thinks me sobriety is something to be proud 
of, but—” He lowered his voice and asked quietly, ‘““What did 
you want to say—?” 

“This: if you want to go in for regular medical practice, 
Liam, and throw up your job in the venereal trap, I’m ready 
to help you fit up an office right here—” 

“You are—are you?” 

“Yes. ... Liam you know your medicine and you know 


oe 
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life—I say that combination makes you an ideal doctor—” 

“This is going to be an era of compulsory idealization. . . . 
John and the Three Pamphleteers will make life ideal with ideal 
laws. But you, Abe! Lusting after uplift?” 

“But Liam—” 

“Abe, I don’t want to be given a start—because I don’t want 
to struggle and ache with striving. Leave me alone. I have 
solved the secret like Schopenhauer. I am serene in selfness.” 

He broke off to go back to staring at the muddy fire, thinking 
how much like himself it was, corrupt light. 

“T said it,” murmured Abe softly, “because I never saw you 
so unhappy. I thought maybe your giving up drink was the first 
step—and if you went in for regular practice you’d feel yourself 
started—” 

“Started towards what—?” 

“Excuse me, Liam. Again I must say the ideal practice. 
What else? I see you healing men hurt by life—putting your 
knowledge to ideal use. What else—what use does it serve—?” 

“My own amusement—” 

“But you are so unhappy.” 

“T am what I like to be.” 

“No, you are a fatalist—you accept what happens.” 

“Do Te 

“Tsn’t that the whole weakness of human psychology?” Abe 
demanded truculently. ‘We are whatever happens to make us. 
We don’t conquer and shape circumstances and conditions.” 

“Overman blather—” 

“Are we witnessing the dawn of the age of science, Liam? 
Will we capture and control every force? I want to believe it.” 
He stared at the ceiling as he uttered prophetically, “A chemical 
boon will control birth as it will protect and insure crops. Then 
mankind will no longer need gods and wars. Gods and wars grow 
out of the longing of the bowels. Socialism, The Science is 
the second coming of Salvation—and the sane, enduring one—” 

“All my pupils rise up to mock me with me own teachings.” 

Abe laughed, leaned over and touched his arm fondly. “It’s 
in the air of America—a perfume of brotherhood. You call it 
uplift. New York is-full of Yankees dying to do something for 
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somebody. I know they’ll all get tired after a ‘while, and ask, 
‘what’s the use?’ and fall into the ways of their class. That’s 
why I’d like to see them become Socialists—Marxian scientists 
who have the timeless patience of prophets.” 

“You do?” 

“T don’t want them to get drunk on another Bellamy’s day- 
dream and think the ideal commonwealth can be created in 
a day.” 

“No?” A fragrant sneer. 

“T don’t want to see them pacified by some temporary benefit 
to the community or become Country House Utopians like Wil- 
liam Morris or religious nonresistants like Tolstoi.” 

“Of course not—” 

“We are in the midst of ferment. Capital is putting up for- 
tresses of trusts. Labor is organizing armies of attack. We 
must see the coming war and prepare for it—the class war.” 

“Excellent, Abe. Well rehearsed. Ready for the stump or 
soapbox. I hope the war comes in my day—what a good time Ill 
have watching it all! Meantime, Barry and his newspaper 
cronies think they’ll wage the war with muckrakes. Didn’t you 
hear John and Luke and Jeff say they'll drag the dirt to people’s 
frontdoors so the stench will sicken them against the boodlers?” 

“Yes—but they have no program—nothing but dirt—” Abe 
said scornfully. 

“Dirt, hey? Gold,—this filth? Won’t it quicken the dear 
people? And make every ‘equal man’ democratically envious 
and ambitiously imitative? The equal right of republicans to 
pluck each other—best man win—all members of the same 
church! Bless the Baptists.” 

“Righteous capitalism of the Protestants. Profit is never 
wrong.” 

“What else? With money the soul and heavengoal? What is 
the moral effect of the Pamphleteers hullabaloo over the Stone- 
man oil monopoly? Don’t we all secretly admire this Peerless 
Pirate? Dream a buccaneering career like his? He swings his 
victims from the yardarm, chokes them in the strangulation coil 
of control. He bribes high and low officeholders. He makes his 
competitors run the gamut of commercial thuggery. The hul- 
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labaloo is a brilliant school for Trusts. The Stoneman gospel is 
as real as Nature—change in conflict. There’s Orr. And Ed. 
And Ellery Jones says Stoneman, the oii octopus, is a God- 
inspired Creator, continuing His job with divine, unflinching 
efficiency—and Abe, yourself, wisely taking the old goat’s tips, 
investing in Power—gas, steel, oil and electricity—investing in 
the Miracle of the Machine.” 

“Why not? I am investing for the revolution—” 

“There’s Barry the idealist, the true puritan. Repulsed by 
Cathedral politics, he is investing his money with Jones to get 
enough to start his Catholic Civics Mission to Catholics.” 

“Let him try and find out. The Revolution draws it re- 
cruits from disillusioned dreamers.” 

“The Church and Tammany are unremitting realists. They 
know damn well, ignorance and superstition are their safe- 
guards.” 

“Let Barry try. Barry needs to learn. Calvin, sanctioning 
usury, created Christian capitalism. Now let Barry learn, that 
the Catholic Church with its stupid acceptance of Things-as- 
they-are becomes the mighty safe-deposit vault for Calvin Cap- 
italism.” 

“He'll never learn—a liberal never learns.” 

“We learn best under oppression!” 

‘‘And there’s Danny—giving up every idea, thought, ambi- 
tion for the petty business of homing misfit boys. What wast- 
age! Why bother about me? Save Danny! He’s capable of 
a dream to dumbfound the Churchmen and electrify the slaves 
of superstition.” 

“Tet him learn—under oppression. He has his ideal—the 
plainman priest. Just another wish for brotherhood. Let him 
learn under oppression—till the dream is hammered and welded 
into a force—” 

“How about yourself—hey, Abe?—what’s your part?” 

“T am going after money—money, Liam. I think I have a 
talent for money.” 

“Wow! Stop. I’m bursting blood vessels—” 

“Tt will pay for printing pamphlets. Winged arrows shot into 
the mind.” 
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“What for—?” 

“T will support scientific revolutionaries working in the labora- 
tories of history.” 

Liam choked with laughter. ‘Oh, it’s grateful I am to you, 
brother dear, for no such laugh have I had in a year. And 
what part would-you have me play, dear Treasurer General?” 

“Tt seems funny—” 

“Of course—a money-maker seeking the socialization of 
wealth—” 

“Well, I suppose idealistic schemes and dreams look funny 
to a man of forty. Well, I am only twenty-five—” 

“And you think me an old man at forty? Yet you want me 
to go in for youth’s heartbreaking ‘start.’”” Then Liam seemed 
to mutter to himself. “There isn’t a waking moment I don’t 
pray for an inspiration to wake Erin out of its potato-apathy. 
The Irish revolution has become a little theater movement. The 
Fenian torrential rage for a republic—a tea-tattle for Home 


Rule. . . . Poverty-poisoned Dublin. Little cliques of lisping 
literati. The country people, vegetables tended by bailiffs and 
priests for respective profits. . . . And I am always thinking, 


like you, of ways to train Irish revolutionaries and find the pay 
for them.” 

“You, Liam, are merely a racial revolutionist— A con-san- 
guin-ous lover—” Abe stammered the big word. 

“Here, here,” broke in Liam, “you got that idea out of Lester 
F. Ward. You love big words like a nigger.” 

The friends fell to laughing over Abe’s weakness. Then 
Liam said quietly, “By the way, there’s something I want you to 
know. I needn’t ask you to keep it a close secret. You will, 
I know.” Liam took a briar pipe from a vest pocket, found it 
was half-filled with tobacco and lit it. “Abe, I am a ‘dope 
fiend.’ Madame Morphine cured me of drunkenness.” Little 
green flames made a yellow mask of Liam’s face. “Abe, I ap- 
preciate what you want to do for me. But I say, save the money 
and effort for unblighted plants.” 

“Liam, Liam, I have faith in your mind. Resolution—” 

Liam tapped his temples. “There’s the trouble,” he said, “in 
there. Have no faith in a mind upon which fear was grafted in 
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childhood.” He grimaced like a boy who can’t explain why he 
has stolen what would have been given to him. “I was a re- 
ligious dipsomaniac before I became an alcoholic one. Yes, my 
spirit had its sober periods, alternating with violent religious 
sprees. I took to alcoholic bats to drown all the devils in me 
mind.” Liam’s eyes rolled in their sockets, the whites flashing 
madly in the firelight. “An accident on Pest Island, where 
there was no alcohol, discovered to me the deathlike peace of 


morphine. . . . Abe—funny—” He paused to find words for 
the forming image. 
“What?” 


“Morphine is like the Church. A dreadful fear and yet an 
allaying drug. That is why people cling to and shelter her so 
desperately. . . . Well, boy, the dose of God or dope, each needs 
regular increasing. . . . So I am haunted by the fear of famine 
—that most terrible fear which also attacks religious people: the 
fear that there may not be a honeydewed heaven of peace.” 
He wet his dry lips and made a futile grimace. ‘Abe, morphine 
is a costly habit—a mounting one. Fear of famine drives one 
to hoarding. . . . That is why you see me giving devoted at- 
tention to me work in the venereal trap. You see me hobnob- 
bing with the politicians, catering to them, running their dirty 
errands, performing their personal abortions. You see me at 
their rallies talking like the most fulsome professional Irishman, 
appealing to racial hate. Help Tammany, hurt England. Tam- 
many well knows its success will endure so long as it remains a 
racial and religious clan. And I bang this note for them. I 
capitalize the small youthful réle I played in Ireland’s revolu- 
tionary hour of Parnell’s day. I am doing it all to protect meself 
against lurking famine.” Liam sighed, then continued. “And 
T have fallen so low. I even guard my tongue. Now you know 
why I am become a silent man. And, Abe, that’s why you see 
me going to Church of a Sunday morning. Fear of famine, dear, 
fear of famine. I know I will be taken care of so long as I am 
regular in church and party duties—” His voice had been tone- 
less . . . like the dead wood crumbling in the fireplace. 

And Abe marveled to see the cynic fall to weeping in his 
hands . .. thinking it was the childish sentimentalism of the 
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Irish . . . but he did not know that Liam cried for recalling 
Dan’s frightful mutilation of himself three weeks back. 


“Why don’t you fellows answer?” 

Orr Applegate was standing in the doorway, a diminutive lady 
beside him. 

“Hey, look alive, boys,” he called in his professional tone. 
“Don’t you hear them newsboys hollerin’ the war extry?” He 
moved forward, leading his strange companion by the hand. 
“Here’s your little lady back, Abe, Princess Titiana herself. We 
sure did enjoy havin’ her home with us.” 

Abe lifted the princess into his chair and stopped to listen to 
the rowdy hubbub in the street. Orr announced, “Gents, Con- 
gress has declared War,” 


CHAPTER IV, 
PHILOSOPHY OF PITY 


Durine Dan’s illness Father Glynn had called every day. 
The time of the lad’s coma he had given extreme unction and 
felt like a father at his own son’s deathbed. Now the boy had 
been up and about some time and had not come to church or 
confession. So the priest sought out Daniel in the undertaking 
parlor. Behind the screen, they talked . . . with Dan saying, 
finally, “When I came out of my illness I thought faith was 
newly found: warm, healing sunshine. Then clouds, Father. 
Black clouds....I am struggling through the storm— 
through the darkness of a frozen world.” 


Middle May. Mingling with people once more he had a sen- 
sation of seeing, hearing, understanding with a new mind. And 
acutely: as though the Liam mind had enwombed the Daniel 
mind. 

Liam was made happy to see Dan no longer fiercely affirm- 
ative. The Barroom Voltaire resumed peripatetic instruction. 
Even John Barry was stricken with a silence that boded doubt. 
Liam made capital of Archbishop Grady’s cooling interest. Dan 
and John had had at least ten conferences with his Grace and 
Monsignor Abbate. Each time some new obstacle or objection 
appeared to block the present advisability of their Catholic lay 
mission. Principally, their inexperience or youth was held 
against them; and Abbate steadily suggested that the training 
of the priesthood would be the best preparation for Dan—and 
even John. 

Liam studied the young men’s mood of fermenting resent- 
ment. He talked right through their tangled confusion with 
cutting skill. Walking between them, he led a zigzagging 
course through the lower city . . . pointed out hopeless poverty 


and ignorance and sordid vice: wherever the Church held sway. 
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He added, artfully, “Never forget you are dealing with a highly 
organized political machine. And don’t blame the softhearted 
Archbishop. He wants to be a Cardinal. He can’t offend the 
triumvirate of popes who rule our church.”’ A scented silence. 
“Dear boys, history . . . analogic. Recall a great democratic 
movement in Catholic life. The beautiful brotherhood of St. 
Francis? Analogic.” Paused to taste the perfume of their still- 
ness. “The poet-deliverer of Assisi also dreamed of a plainman 
priesthood. Salvation out of man’s love for man. Jesus Jeffer- 
son. No need for a go-between. Direct fellowship with Christ. 
Man to man dedication. The people of his time and place were 
disgusted with pleasureloving, grafting clerics. Flocked around 
Francis. The priests complained to Rome. Francis was menac- 
ing sacred Overhead! The hierarchy was too cute to excom- 
municate Francis. They trapped the dreamer into becoming 
a deacon, gave his followers a technical status of monks owing 
allegiance to the See. Then with the passing of Francis they 
appropriated him, his achievement and message by canonizing 
him! Cute?’’ Liam treasured the silence. “Fellows,” he said, 
“who chilled the Archbishop’s first lovely enthusiasm for your 
lay guild?” 

“Look here, Liam,” called John out of a huff, “there’s a 
good deal in the Archbishop’s point of view.’ 

“Let’s have it,” Liam said. 

“A Catholic guild conducting a political forum will offend the 
American people!” 

“What eyewash! John, you know what every one knows. 
There’s a phantom left hand reaching from Fiftieth Street down 
to somewhere.” Silence. So Liam again proceeded, merrily, 
“Go to Rome. Firsthand. See. Three Popes. White, Red 
and Black. Three. . . . The White Pope sits in Peter’s chair. 
Spiritual figurehead. The other two are the real rulers. The 
Red Pope is the Cardinal Secretary of State, manipulator of 
embassies and intrigues. The Black Pope is the General of the 
Jesuits. He guards the material welfare of the religious empire. 
Now let us return to our benign, obedient Archbishop. .. . 
What’s up? A Civic Forum? What! Wean Catholics from 
the Party! The Red Pope’s agents provocateurs hiss scareful 
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cautions. The Black Pope’s secret police report darkly certain 
dangers.” 

Dan seemed offended. “You delight in wild exaggeration. 
Churchmen are passionately guarding the sacred deposit of 
faith.” 

“True . . . too true,” murmured John with bitterness. “Mil- 
lions of enemies make a Red Pope and a Black Pope necessary.” 

“Liam, you are mistaken—wildly off the mark,” said Dan, 
determinedly. “His Grace is kind and encouraging. He asks 
us not to rush into the work too hastily: to consider, study, 
investigate and find the best ways—” 

“And delay it—if you'll but live so long—until doom’s day,” 
said Liam harshly. 

“How prejudice poisons truth!” John said bitterly. 


On the way they picked up Abe Berger. Of course, the talk 
then turned on sacred revolution . . . ’48 emigrés’ spirit per- 
vading the day’s thought . . . sex was still in bedrooms. .. . 

They ascended the planked walks of Brooklyn Bridge, stopped 
under the granite towers, and took the bench in the alcoved 
spot facing the Bay. Lady Liberty’s garments turned a molder- 
ing green in the afternoon mist. All the time Abe talked, as if 
breathlessly, mumbling, stumbling over the big words of prole- 
tarian philosophy. All his appeal was made to Dan. “You 
are the ideal revolutionary—trigid in principle—morally dis- 
ciplined—searching, examining. Humanity is your religion. 
You are a spiritual Comte, looking upon enslaved mankind with 
heavenly pity. But, Dan, I think this pity is just mucky emo- 
tion. Excuse me. The language of ideas has no polite terms. 
What I mean is,—the religion of humanity fails—if it lacks the 
philosophy of revolution.” 

“Thanks for the compliment, dear scholar,” said Liam. 


Dan moved in a populace exalted by war. He saw people’s 
eyes alight with the keenest ecstasy, which, he had thought, 
could come only from a religious emotion emanating from God. 
More startling: a sailor or soldier boy engaging a streetwalker: 
in the lad’s eyes prayerful aspiration, in the girl’s countenance 
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heavenly affection and grace. Often he stood aside, consider- 
ingly, sometimes rested against an elevated’s pillar; again, lurk- 
ing in a vestibule; or passing close, drawing the strange warmth 
of their meeting and engaging as though both their heads 
were pressed sweetly upon his bosom; or he was like a screen 
for them, to avert foul gazers. 

Daniel was offering a new quality in mercy, asking, “Is there 
beneficent evil?” Could there be repentant devils in secret 
revolt against their master? Did they seemingly lead souls 
into sin but really redeem the offense with an infusion of God’s 
love? Again, there might even be a martyrdom of evil. 

But then would come a revulsion from investing fornication 
with divine beauty. 

There was a desperate urge to idealize human conduct, as 
if he needed, first, to believe in man’s soul in order to believe 
again, unrestrainedly, in God, its creator. 


He saw the Bowery was no longer a sad, sad saturnalia of 
degradation out of poverty. Wartime prosperity gave it a kindly 
gaiety. Soldiers and sailors, nearly all of them in their teens, 
crowded the bars and dance halls. Business picked up for the 
plodding girls. They were now more than mere prostitutes. 
They were joyful ministrants to heroes. Now they gave more 
than money’s exchange. They served precious sentiment. 
Graced café confidences with motherly tenderness and advice. 
Murmured a sweetheart’s prayers. Bestowed an exclusive mis- 
tress’s passionate kisses and embraces. Reborn for each soldier- 
lover. . . . The girls no longer mocked the decorative instinct 
with bedraggled finery. They now wore pretty clothes and 
trinkets. The lads, going off to kill, knew how to be gen- 
erous and even gentle to this mawkish mother, virginal sweet- 
heart, sensual mistress, all marvelously realized as one during 
the ecstatic hour before the battle. Daniel watched and won- 
dered. He talked with every one. The girls no more spoke 
with snarling bitterness. Blessed war had restored their faith 
in human nature and perhaps in God’s goodness. The pro- 
fessional beggars no longer cursed. They were jolly. Doles 
were now freely found. There was practically no homelessness. 
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Employment was plentiful: war industries and replacements 
of enlisted men. Goodnature everywhere with full bellies. 
Stranded boys found shelter in “service.” Service! The 
sound of his shudders: Service. Even the derelict hags he saw 
rehabilitated by wartime kindliness and wellbeing. They picked 
up the overspilling crumbs and even tidbits. A concentration of 
males in the city made any kind of female flesh salable to men 
eager to crowd their hour before the battle. And to see the 
change in the derelict hags, the brokendown, discarded pleasure- 
girls of yesteryear, now primped, downed and burnished! War 
made them happy. They were uplifted because once again they 
could play at successful living. All around him people were 
buoyant, hearty, kindly. Why, life was keen, worthwhile. 
Every hour brought stimulating news of conflict, bloodshed, 
disaster and suffering. But all heroic. 

Other times he accompanied Solomon Beech. The Tolerator 
kept busy these days helping families abandoned by patriotic 
husbands. Solomon said the truth of the matter, was, men 
were grateful for war. It provided a moral reason for flinging 
off onerous care and responsibility. As for women and children, 
they gloried in having héroic husbands and papas. Were im- 
pudent paupers. Sneered at stay-at-homes as mere supporters 
of families. 

Observing hour to hour, with a recording clarity, Dan thought 
he was perhaps possessed of the cynical synthetic mind. He 
watched Ellery Jones’ devotion to wartime stock manipulation. 
Success sublimely uplifted him, too. Were his gratification and 
pleasure so different from the revamped hags? And Abe Berger. 
He was Jones’ financiering disciple. The young Jew left his 
retreat of thoughtful reserve and studious economic research, 
applied his learning and cleverness to the grab-game. How 
proud it made him! He was like the silliest cock chanticleering. 
Philosophy of pity? And John, too—taking profits. Then came 
Edwin. Boyishly thrilled. His bigness, childishly merry. He 
had put over a government contract for coffins. Dineen, Phil 
Miller, Sheedy and a Republican ward leader had had the thing 
neatly and profitably done for all concerned. Every one along 
the line got an allocated rakeoff on each coffin, beginning with 
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the War Department official down to Dineen. Dan saw Ed as 
spiritually jubilant as the time a year ago when he was for- 
given for backsliding, and restored to good standing with Liam’s 
“Overhead.” Next, there was Orr exulting with golden joy. 
Good old Sheedy was exchanging Tammany Criminal Courts’ 
indulgences for Republican War Department largess and had 
Orr placed in the Governor’s Island military training camp in a 
roving réle called “Physical Director.’”’ And Orr was as zealous, 
vain and selfimportant as any evangelist. He called it A 
Nation’s Recognition. Further, he worked with Mame and 
got off a most imposing proposal to the War Department. Will 
provide one hundred thousand Applegate Exercisers at cost! 
My machine will turn raw sloppy recruits into West Point Physt- 
cal Masterpieces in ten days! Ten, count ’em. 

John was becoming absorbingly involved with the war. Lived 
in a telegraphic turmoil. His excellent literary style was em- 
ployed to rewrite war correspondents’ hasty stories. 

As for Morse Henley and Luke Dennishaw, they had reached 
Tampa together. Bought a fishing trawl, set off for Cuba. 
Penetrated a jungle in advance of the American troops. Vir- 
tually dictated the tactical campaign to the bewildered Ameri- 
can officers. Contrived amazing news scoops, both true and 
creatively closetrue. . . . Jefferson Stone was stationed at Chat- 
tanooga. To describe the assembling of American troops. In 
particular, to carp at and criticize everything, since he was with 
an anti-administration newspaper. He uncorked the first war- 
scandal—releasing the stench of embalmed beef to the high glee 
of the Muckrake Guild. Dan, observing with the synthetic 
mind, saw that the people were not really revolted. Rather, 
he noticed that they were thrilled by the magnitude of wartime 
profits and political graft. They even looked on admiringly. 
Or enviously. . . . Merrily, the Muckrake Guild continued their 
campaign, adding new writers to their ranks. They spread every 
detail of the sordid story before newspaper readers. They 
showed how the meatpackers had unloaded their accumulation 
of bad, spoiled, rejected and ancient tinned foods upon the War 
Department. Eventually they brought the guilt to the very door 
of the Secretary of War. The Muckrakers thought they had 
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registered a great moral lesson. Aroused the public conscience? 
Dan, in his new skepticism, saw it all as a huge advertisement 
of spectacular thieving—glamorous as buccaneering. Dirt Shall 
Make Thee Clean, Beloved! 

But Daniel could not remain a critical onlooker. He applied 
for non-combatant service, received an appointment of hospital 
orderly and was instructed to be ready for a call at one hour’s 
notice. 


He tied up the few books, the white cotton gloves, the thumb- 
stained notebooks and his dread diary. In the morning at seven 
he was to board the troop train for the Southern concentration 
camp. He felt for the knot, unloosened the bundle and turned 
for a furtive glance at a page in his diary. He shut the book. 
Distaste, nausea. Knowledge was an evil acid which shrank the 
spirit. And he had lain soused in the brine long, long... 
crawled out, small and malignant . . . looking with twisted eyes 
at heaven. . . . He sprang up and stared into the small mirror 
on the wall, expecting to see Liam’s visage as his own. He 
returned to his packing. . . . Did knowledge make men im- 
patient rivals of God? He thought of the wisdom of the trustees 
of Tradition... . Learn what we think necessary to learn. 
We will keep you safe and serene. Be happy in our interpreta- 
tion of everything. . . . And he began to think of his longing 
for promiseful Socialism. Why was it so abhorrent to the Pope? 
Unspiritual solution? But the Church do move. Science, once 
an heretic, was now a saint. Every revelation of God’s infinite 
mystery was now called a finer aid to faith. Priests were now 
great scientists. Abbe White Ant. Jesuit planets. Brother 
Mendel Theory. Likewise, could Socialism be resolved and re- 
fined in the test tube of time? cleansed of material pitch, recon- 
ciled to the mother inspiration, God’s wish? and be admitted to 
Tradition? 

Patience, patience— But his spirit was so shriveled, puny. 
Now! Now! 

At the day’s end,—tired, done in, wretched,—the sensation of 
revolt alone was keen. To-night again. Weary of God. 
Spleened, weary. Yet mornings had seen him awake, refreshed 
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with faith: but with the wending of each day, only to wear 
away. God faded in the acid of living knowledge. Yet he was 
always thirsty for God’s blood, but his mouth,- caked with tar- 
tar, could not taste it. Many times he had gone, eager and de- 
termined, to the very portals of Father Glynn’s church only to” 


turn back to his room . . . back to a book and new confusion. 
. . . He caught the rope around the bundle and in his intensity 
snapped the strands. ... Fell to thinking how small. and 


malignant he had really become; cheaply commonplace. With 
what avidity he had listened to and collected every available 
item of Orr Applegate’s rotten reputation. Unabashed fakery. 
Crooked cures. Loose lying. Debt-thieving.  Infidelities 
blithely bold. . . . How he had treasured every one’s agreeing 
that Orr was an unconscionable sonofab who would coolly aban- 
don lovely, talented Mame and the children—so soon ag her 
usefulness ceased . . . ought to be shot down like a dog. 

Even his visions had become perversely shrunk and malignant. 
The world was born out of darkness in a travail of fire and 
water, mankind endured its frightful march over the ages, every- 
thing had happened only to reach this moment of Mame and 
himself, just for his getting her, having her, having her. . 

It left him sensually shaken to confess for a moment the hidden 
heroic feeling, shaken by the sheer honesty of the released feel- 
ing. Then he caught himself, “I am purposely losing God in 
a fog of doubt, so that I can love Mame without shaming Him.” 

Now the bundle was securely fastened. He was behind the 
screen in the undertaking shop and had not heard Mame come 
in. The carpet had muffled’ her light hesitant tread. 

“Ts any one in?” 

He ran out and greeted her, grasping both her hands. “I am 
glad you came, Mame. You know—I—just couldn’t go to 
your house.” 

“Liam told us you were going off to the war in the morning. 
. . . T want you to know something before you go—” 

They sat down. Waited for words to help them, though the 
silence was kindly. 


Dineen came in. “Here, Dan, I'll pay you off now. Better 
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get some sleep. Train leaves first thing in the mornin’. Best o’ 
luck.” 


Cheering, hallooing on Hudson Street. A troop of cavalry 
was jogging, clattering to the docks. Dan and Mame turned 
into a side street. “You are going to the typhoid camp... . 
Take care of yourself. Don’t drink anything but boiled water 
and put in a few drops of vinegar.” 

ed | wi 

She put her hand into his and he kept it. 

She took short steps to prolong the walk. On the way over, 
she had been trying to find the right thing to say, as she had 
been trying for a month, since learning of Dan’s serious relapse 
after her visit. She had gone to Liam to find out what she might 
have done to make Dan so ill again. The doctor’s saffron face 
had sweated in pain, then he muttered: “A week ago I would 
have said, ‘Mame, take Dan away! Steal him! But steal him 
with an idealized notion of the thing you do. Get away, the two 
of you, and both of you safe—so long as you continue the 
idealization of what you’ve done.’ But, too late. Now I say, 
Mamie,—Dan needs to be cured of you.’” 

And she held Liam Dan’s sincere friend and hers, too, and 
on the way over she had at last hit upon a plan for curing Dan 
of her. Creeping back through her barnstorming career, exam- 
ining every episode, counting with a creditor’s cruelty every 
offensive debt, she reckoned up nine men before her husband 
and Dan himself... nine . . . a thoroughly bad, unworthy, 
completely rotten woman. . . . This is me, Dan. Be quit of me. 

But she distrusted this plan now. It might be a deep grievous 
blow. Better the gratification of sentiment. . . . And now she 
heard herself talking. Without guile. With instinctive cun- 
ning. Telling some kind of a lovely, softly passionately lie 
which she thought would gratify Dan..... 

“Loving you, Dan, I have gone back to believing in God.” 

She drew his hand upon the soft, molded knoll on her heart. 

“Tan-friend, I believe in God and the goodness he wants 


of us.” 


° 
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About the time the troop train was leaving Jersey City, 
Mame did something that went against the hereditary grain. It 
almost turned her inside out before she could get herself to do 
it. Every hateful memory of Catholicism tore like a tempest’s 
winds through her consciousness. This hatred and fear of the 
Roman religion was perhaps the only enduring tradition of her 
ancestry, as it was for the greater part of America’s Protestant 
peoples. . . . Repulsive as the procedure was, she went through 
with it, calmly and quickly, since it was held that a child be- 
longed to the faith of his father. Very secretly she managed it, 
too. David was under her shawl, as though she were a furtive 
gypsy escaping with a stolen child. ...The Grand Street 
Ferry brought her to Williamsburg, a sedate German community. 
She found a hiddenly small Catholic Church and a sleepily in- 
different Rhenish priest, who performed the baptism in a mumble 
that blurred entirely its religious character, thereby somewhat 
sparing Mame. 

Thiswise her second son was given to a hateful God and 
christened in all love and hope, notwithstanding—David 
Matthews. This secret was kept securely in her heart and to 
all the world her new baby was known as David Applegate, 
except for the scrawl in the registry of the obscure church. 


CHAPTER V 
WICKED, WICKED TOLERANCE 


Tuis happened in the Southern troop-assembling camp, 
which had become a moiling swarm of pestilence, because of 
bad food, thieving contractors, and lack of primary sanitation. 

In the hospital shed twelve cots faced each other. Dan was 
giving a typhoid case an alcohol spongebath. A sergeant came 
thumping into the clapboard room, stopped beside Dan and 
barked at his bending back: “Here’s your walking papers, young 
feller. Git—and quick about it—” 

Dan was too occupied to turn to the speaker. 

“Quit where you are, bimbo. You're through.” 

Daniel covered the delirious patient, fastened the sheets to 
the bedframe with horse-pins and rose to face the sergeant, who 
held out a folded document. This time the soldier raised his 
voice. 

“Take it. It’s yours. Looks like you hate to touch your 
dishonorable discharge. Clear out, Maggie. Your likes ain’t 
welcome—you and smallpox.” 

A boy on a far cot snickered. A man uttered a flutey cat- 
call. 

“Oscar, I’m wild about you.” 

It was the youngest lad in the place who had spoken the 
vulgar catchline of the time. The delirious men alone did 
not laugh. 

“Wake up. Are you stoopified? Get goin’.” 

““Rauss—ra-ra—”’ 

“Give him the boot.” 


Dan packed his bag. His whole being throbbed on the rack 
of the betrayal. His eyes thrummed like pebbles rolling on the 
drum of his mind... .. Dishonorable discharge. . . . Foul, 
foul charges, so foul. . . . But one accusation was true: convert- 
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ing dying boys, calling a priest to confess and shrive them. 
He had stated to the courtmartial: 

“When I am charged with faith I am a magnet. My whole 
being seeks, draws, attracts.” 

But the other malicious, foul accusation. He shivered. 

Dan walked out into the dusty sunlight. Sheds, tents, bar- 
racks. A blighted forest abandoned to polecats. Jodoform. 
Singing careening flies, an army of tiny buzzards. Rancid 
chloride of lime. Guttering garbage pits. Lines of smug la- 
trines. Tripping duckboard lanes, puzzling alleys. Everything, 
every one—hostilely tricky, of a blindfolding bafflement. Wan- 
dered in the filthy puzzle of tents until he came to the high- 
road, and in a daze went to find his single friend in this 
new world, Father Stephens. 

He passed through the town, climbed the hill and stopped 
to look at Father Stephens’ burned church. Charred beams 
lay in an orderly row upon the masonry foundation. He remem- 
bered the Baptist cook suggesting that this Catholic church 
site be turned into a latrine—beams and trenches ready. A 
hundred yards away stood the temporary church, a raw struc- 
ture of yellow pine. The sick soldier from Kentucky said it 
ought to be made the camp’s bordello. Across the road was 
the small two-room house where Father Stephens made his time- 
being rectory, and here, prejudice’s gossips said, the country- 
side’s degenerates congregated for their foul, mysterious rites. 

He saw the green blind squint an inch as he mounted the 
two-stepped small porch. The door turned open. ‘Come in. 
Come in.” The door closed with fearful quickness. 

“No one followed you, Daniel? Wait till I see.” The priest 
raised a corner of the green shade and peered up the road. 
“No one.” 

Father Stephens sat down disconsolately in a rocker and began 
to jerk nervously forward and backward. 

“Your face tells me, Daniel.” 

Dan handed him the discharge. The priest scanned it 
quickly. 

“I expected nothing else, dear son. They burned my church.” 
Tears made his eyes shine. “Did you think they would hesi- 
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tate at blackening your character? They hate us, Daniel, even 
as they hated Him.” 

Dan mopped his sweating face. 

Gray and spare, the priest, bleak and stark in his black attire. 
The intensely dark eyes alone lived in the desertwhite face. 

“Father, did I do wrong in arguing with the courtmartial?” 

“What did you say, Daniel—what?” | 

“They said I showed sick boys ‘womanly sympathy’ and 
‘effeminate attention and kindness.’ ” 

44) 

“T answered, I felt like their mother.” 

“That was your answer?” 

“Yes, Father. You see, most of the typhoid cases were 
youngsters of seventeen and eighteen. How they wailed for 
their mothers! I sat on their beds and held them in my arms, 
giving them mother-comfort, whispering soothing words, ask- 
ing them to think of God. And, Father, I even wept with them 
when I thought of the greed which caused all their misery.” 

“How could—” 

“They said my conduct was unnatural in a man. It showed 
I was queer. Better to stop me—before worse happened.” 

“They did—did—that—that—” 

“And I answered: ‘Our Lord feels a mother’s tender love for 
all mankind.’ ” 

The rocker throbbed on the carpet. ‘‘Yes, yes—” 

“TIndignant Southern officers said my answer was scandalous. 
I was trying to make out Jesus as something vile and unspeak- 
able.” 

“What was your answer, son?” 

“T said I would never again be ashamed of feeling or giving 
God’s love. The devil shames man into hiding his affection for 
man. God’s love is cooled in masculinity. I would not let 
shamefear again stem the flow of Christ’s feeling.” 

“And what did they say?” 

“The old doctor scowled. Said it was characteristic of my 
kind to find high justification for what we do. Then, Father, 
to learn that my chief accuser was the sixteen-year-old boy from 
Nashville—” 
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“What did he say?” ‘ 

“Accused me of tricking him into Catholicism ... told the 
Board of Inquiry I made love to him.” 

The priest clucked his distress. 

“But when he’d done, even the prosecuting officer said my 


»2? 


care could not be called ‘making love’. 
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“But he said I was undoubtedly guilty of perverting my 
position.” 

Vespa, 


“Using it to trap boys into conversions. Unamerican. Should 
be dismissed—though two doctors testified I was a tireless 
worker, though three men testified my care had saved their 
lives.” 

“Ves—yes—” 

“But the Methodist chaplain testified to the four conversions 
I won from ‘the American Protestant faith.’ Described my 
methods as the devil’s magic. Said the Southern Society of 
Morals demanded that I be drummed out of service.” 

“And the verdict was a shock?” 

Ves,” 

“This Southern Society of Morals rules public affairs, Daniel. 
No one can keep public office without their approval. I told 
you to expect trouble—even lynching—when you brought me 
to confess the two dying Protestant fellows. I told you that 
you were in the South, the Devil’s stronghold of bigotry. I 
told you why they burned my church.” 

He rocked to and fro, clasping and unclasping his soft, lean 
hands with a cracking sound. Now his speech was like the 
mumbling of a chant... . 

“Constant warfare, Daniel. Unceasing war, unceasing. Dan- 
fel, do you know what is the subtlest trick of the Devil?” 

“What—?” 

“Tolerance! ” 

“Tolerance, Father?” 

“Yes, tolerance—our greatest foe. It is overcoming the 
Church in America. Yet many will tell you it is safeguarding 
the Church.” The black eyes stared wildly. His expression 


—— 
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softened as he saw Dan’s tearstruggled eyes. “Daniel, I drowsed 
in my garden through the years, lulled by Satan’s rarest subtlety 
—tolerance. I did not dare what you dared. Tolerance for- 
bade ‘proselytism’.” 

Dan wiped his eyes. He no longer felt strained, drawn. He 
listened to the priest attentively, and forgot the shamepain in 
his heart. 

“Was the bigot’s flame sent to sear and rouse me?’’ asked 
Father Stephens. “I slept through my best years in tolerant 
slothfulness. Have I the strength left to raise the pennant of 
the Church Militant? Have I the voice to warn every Catholic 
that we are beset on all sides by a rank choking growth— 
Tolerance! I stayed in my little patch—yielding the rest of the 
garden to the Devil. Now I am choked by the weeds. Self- 
grace is a terrible sin. Indeed, are the blessings and the privi- 
leges of the Catholic faith for us alone? Have I forgotten the 
words, ‘As my Father hath sent Me, so I have sent you.’ I 
remained in the stupor of tolerance—till they burned down my 
church. May it be for its greater and more glorious rebuild- 
ing! Daniel, give me of your strength and passion! Let me 
not forget again—‘All authority is given Me in heaven and 
earth. Go ye therefore and teach all the nations, baptizing 
them—’ ” 

“Are you sure, Father, the burning of the Church was not 
an accident?” 

“How an accident? Is the rifle ball in the church door an 
accident?” Said to the song of the rocker. “They forbade my 
marrying the Protestant girl to the Catholic boy. ‘Don’t force 
the girl to accept your religion because she is crazy in love 
with the Catholic boy—make it an even break—let a City 
Councillor marry them.’ That’s the tricky talk of tolerance, 
Daniel. For once I adhered to my duty. I instructed the maid, 
received her for God . . . administered the sacrament of mar- 
riage. . . . The rifle ball struck the jamb just above my head. 
Next day the Church was set on fire.” 

Somewhere a dog bayed; was answered. 

“You hold me firm, Daniel—your example. I have written 
to my Bishop. I have written to your holy friend, the Arch- 
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bishop of New York. I praised the power of your example, 
your Christian courage and denounced the scented sin of tol- 
erance and vowed never to forget again—‘All authority is given 
Me in heaven and earth—’ ” 

Then it seemed to Dan that Liam sat in the rocker, dressed 
in a priest’s garb, grown thin, emaciated with grief and re- 
pentance, denouncing a glamorous harlot who had seduced him. 


CHAPTER VI 
A NEW TRUTH 


Dawn stood up front, by the swinging chain, on the ferry 
which brought him from the train to the city. The morning fog 
was attacked by black belches from hundreds of upright can- 
nons—fuming funnels of tugs and steamers. The sails of 
schooners fanned the mist gently and stirred the thick smoke 
over the river, mixing it in the sunshine. His eyes smarted 
from coaldust. He tasted cinders on his tongue, they grated his 
parched throat. . . . All night he had ridden by an open window 
trying to find in the sweep of fields, lakes, hills and towns some 
picture of the reality to which, his conscience told him, he was 
constantly closing his eyes. But no sooner had he begun to 
see some faint outline, than the locomotive backflung smoke and 
cinders in his eyes, nostrils and mouth. . . . A wind from the 
bay ran ripples on the green water, leaped up smartly and sent 
mist and smoke racing up the river, over the housetops, out of 
sight. Dan stared down at his hands gripping the chain... 
his eyes moved to the folding iron gate along the prow... . 
Here was reality. The chain was shackles; the gate, prison 
bars. He was in prison. This was the evaded reality: he 
was in a prison in which he had locked himself. And the prison 
was his new religion which shut him from other men’s thoughts— 
circumscribed his mind, spirit and his dream of a message for 
all mankind. ‘Prison—prison—prison. .. .” A piston hissed. 
The ferry’s steam blasts shrieked it. And did he stay in this 
jail only because his pledge had been passed? Was his deep 
loyal nature an immovable stanchion to which were attached 
the shackles? Why didn’t he wrench himself free and make 
the metal shackles resounding cymbals of— The iron rope was 
torn out of his hands. The folding gate clanked together. 
“All off!” He waited in the reverie. “Step lively there, young 
feller, get goin’.”’ ; 
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He walked slowly along West Street, stopped once to hand a 
nickel to a panhandler. After a spell of brooding abstraction 
he came up short to dismiss a heavy feeling that Monsignor 
Abbate, the Archbishop’s secretary, paced at his side. He was 
the jailer. 

It was clear. The prison was Monsignor Abbate. Nothing 
more than a miserable indulgence of dislike, prejudice. He 
walked rapidly, his heels grinding doubt to nothing. “Yes, yes, 
yes.” The repeated word ran over his mind. “Yes, yes, yes.” 
Repeated, repeated, entrancingly. He must go at once and 
talk with the priest—face him with all friendship and down 
the dishonorable dislike. “I understand. Monsignor Abbate 
kept suggesting, directly, suggesting roundaboutly, suggesting 
that I could serve better as a priest—trained, instructed, and, 
therefore, trusted. He was always between me and the gentle 
Archbishop. Like the cold wall of a prison. Now he’s the prison. 
Why do I hate him? Because he keeps building the Wall of 
Cloth? He makes it the place of the Clearing House for Hu- 
manitarian Ideas, The Civic Forum, The Home for Friendless 
Boys. . . . The Wall of Cloth is the prison. .. .” 

He took the horsecar, then walked crosstown and went to 
the secretary’s office. He was determined to drive his dislike 
for the conscientious priest out of covert, into the pure air of 
friendship and let it be forever dismissed by confession. Con- 
fess himself free. 


The room smelled stuffy and tallowy, like a place where 
woolen cloth was kept. Daniel began to talk. But soon his 
words were congealed by the secretary’s viscous congratulations 
which smelled musty and tallowy as if stored long under the 
woolen garment next to his oily skin. 

—His Grace is pleased, pleased— 

Daniel could not keep the priest’s phrases in order. 

—His Grace hopes, hopes . . . a father’s wish to a devoted 
son—a command? Your great opportunities for God and man- 
kind in the priesthood—and a safeguard to your reputation? 
Ah! the defenses of the Church . . . organized defenses .. . 
splendid service in the Southland . . . splendid . . . yet acri- 
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mony, antagonism untimely may—may—when untimely—injure 
plans, strategy. . . . After all, the training of the seminary, 
after all. ... Art is the finesse of faith—priestly art... . 
Engaged with Satan: arts of war. .. . Beautiful courage, un- 
compromising conviction ... gratitude of ... realize your 
dream, ambition . . . preserve it permanently in the shelter of 
the Church . . .forever as the Church is forever. . . . Simple- 
sweet Francis—what if he had been only a passing legend— 
a day’s, a year’s good—ah! eh? eh? But an idea sheltered 
in the Church endures eternally. Father Daniel Matthews, his 
Friendship Guild. Forever founded for the world. Centuries, 
centuries. Followers, forever, followers. .. . 

Then the disagreeable, suggestive words were dispersed by 
the Archbishop’s graceful entrance, forgotten in his fatherly 
embrace. Kiss upon the brow. The holes of doubt sealed. 

—TI believe Monsignor Abbate is the zealous friend of the 
house of faith— 

A fragrant few moments with his Grace. 

—Dear Daniel, how few have the vocation! Go, go; seek, 
seek. Learn the best way. Will it lead you to God’s house? 
Do I see you wearing His livery? What, my son? Oh, yes. 
Yes. You want to test, first, this man to man service? Of 
course . .. Abbate, of course? Seek, seek. Soon, soon, we 
will find means. Now, as you know, we must find the money 
for rebuilding Father Stephens’ Church. Every parish must 
send a strong stone. Blessings. Blessings— 


. 


Liam had kept steadfastly on his disreputable job, saw little 
of the world, mated desperately with his secret vice in his tomb 
of books. When Dan returned in disgrace—he saw no glory 
in his dismissal—he was grieved, believing he could have saved 
Dan the soiling experience had he but been there to overcome 
the crude, obvious bigots. 


A fluctuating fall day: cold, warm, as the clouds came and 
went. The room fell suddenly dark, chill. Abe and John were 


, 
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cold with uneasy silence. Dan had just finished telling them 
the whole story of the unspeakable charges. 

Liam muttered, “The very air of America is tainted with 
the carcass of homosexuality feasted upon during Oscar Wilde’s 
trial. It is America’s introduction to sex variation. A vulgar, 
lewd newspaper cook prepared the dish and the populace 
voraciously ate of it.” Then Liam softened his voice to plead 
with Dan to keep the affair a secret; better, to forget about 
it. People would be glad to misinterpret . . . don’t you know. 
But Dan was fightingly affirmative. He would not again be 
intimidated by shamefear. He declared: 

“Catholicism is the sun of God’s love. Men hide themselves 
from the Sun in masks called masculinity.’ His mind felt 
flaccid, a gourd tapped and sucked dry by a greedy drunkard- 
lover. He heard the brain tissue crackle, empty of imagewine. 
Crackling words: “Masculinity keeps men from knowing and 
loving each other, a monstrous mask which makes viciousness 
and brutality meritorious. I will ask men to unmask and let 
the motherness of divine love shine on them and reflect on 
others.” 

“You'll succeed only in making men suspicious of you,” said 
Liam curtly. “In this country to be suspect is to be the thing 
itself.” 

John spoke in answer, selfconvictingly, “Catholicism is the 
blood from God’s heart—warm, fragrant, tender. It covers 
Dan. That is why the frigid Protestants thought him unnat- 
ural.” 

Abe remembered his teacher’s injunction. He offered a mud- 
dling historical reason, “Masculinity is the iron visor we put 
on during the Age of Chivalry. We lift it only to a woman. 
Now Capitalism keeps us in this iron mask that we may make 
war on each other whenever it serves its purpose. Women are 
not soldiers.” 

“What bosh!” exclaimed Liam. “What! Restore the woman 
in man and make the world a garden of peace? Pooh! God 
deliver us from the ferocity of Amazons and Matriarchs.” 

But Dan had some new truth to preach and persisted: Mas- 
culinity was Brutality. 
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He walked away. Inadequacy was like miceteeth gnawing 
at his dry sterile mind. He crossed the Bowery moving easterly. 

—I am going to Mame to be renewed, replenished— 

A sudden October gust. The swift harsh wind was good. 
It blew a black cloud from the face of the sun. Rich sunshine 
melted the autumnal bleakness. 

—Go and find Mame. Mame has God’s touch. Thought will 
again be a great mothering river which moves to the color of 
the sky— 

At the Applegate address a woman on the doorstep said, 
“No! Don’t live here. Put them out last month. Thieves. 
Baby up—thieves.” Bleached eyes, scumyellow teeth. Tongue- 
tied, malicious talk. Her black cape stirred, her arms like 
restless cats in a bag. “Are you ‘nother bill collector? Fat 
chance. Ha! Stink: the lot of them: stink. Cheap crooks. 
Owe the world. Owe the world. Scotched me for three months’ 
rent, me a widder woman. What thieves. And that man! 
Think of it—wormed tendollarsspotcash outta me. You’ll find 
them on Seventh Street—small house in middle of block—just 
across the park—above the Hungarian coffee-house. God-damn 
them, babies and all. Tendollarsspotcash, besides.” 


A little boy in front of the coffee-house. Slenderly familiar. 
Orr’s head; Mame’s eyes. .. . 

‘“‘Where’s your mother?” 

-“Mamma—park!” 

He saw her sitting on a bench, absorbed with a book. Near 
her on the lawn a baby crawled. Was it her new baby, David? 
He waited beside a tree. Shadowed, he was made shy, made 
evasive by the shelter. He might have walked right up to her 
if the tree hadn’t intervened. . . . She wore a blue waist and 
a brown skirt, her feet were drawn under the bench, shoe- 
shame. . . . But in the Catharine Street kitchen—her bare feet 
had moved pinkly like wood-pigeons in a clearing. . . . Tree- 
hidden, shadowthrown memory. Mame kissing his feet. And 
to think he had never had the courage of love’s sincerity to 
kneel as he had wanted to, and kiss her feet. He thought 
of his mouth upon her toes. There was the sound of a shep- 
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herd’s pipe .. . he had never heard a shepherd’s pipe, yet 
*twas known: was readingreal: without contradiction of expert 
firsthandknowing. Now, truly, the sound was under his lips 
. . . her toes: a shepherd’s pipe... . 

She was standing, risen on her toes—a way of hers—ranging 
her eyes to Ricky, waved to him with her book, assuring and 
self-assured, all’s well? 

Standing, she was the shaft of the October sun. Winegold. 
Quick burn. Intoxication. October sun left no fragrant 
mothering warmth. A cloud could chill it like death. Eve- 
ning was its cold, cold grave. He shivered. Gray air, gray 
woman. Winegold guzzled by a sucking cloud. Redcurled 
leaf. Fluttering down, down. Consumptive cheek. October 
sun bubbled again. A sudden, hot, hasty carnal kiss. The 
moment withdrawn, he was left cold, disconsolate, fluttering 
down, down . . . scraping cold gritty flagstones . 

Now she turned to see how the baby was faring. 

The shaft glowed again winegold, a matured flagon of memory. 
April poured into October: like his memory quick-calling their 
second day. ... Mame kissing the door that closed after 
Ed and Orr, kissing the panels and the lock, kissing the bolt 
she fastened against every one and pushing the table against the 
door, a barricade to hold off the deaf and dumb pawing world. 
. .- And he had waited, still, craven, watching from the cot, 
like a cowardly thief’s helper who does nothing yet shares in the 
loot... loot. Sar wwe ee 

She sat down. Clouds again shrouded the sun: her face 
peaked with thought, her eyes drowned in the black sea of 
print. 

He turned away, as though wrenching himself loose from the 
grip of the tree’s shadow which had strong claws of memory. 
He hurried westward. 

“What a cowardly thief I am.” 

The sun abruptly dropped behind the chimney gates of the 
city sky. 

“T wanted Mame to steal for me again.” 


~~ 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SEALED VESSEL 


Tat evening Mame had word of Daniel. Orr brought home 
the story, a nasty ballyhoo version. When details were lack- 
ing even to a merciless courtmartial instigated by a ruthless 
Methodist Board of Morals, Orr the artist had a complete 
account. He said it explained the boy’s trouble, his sickening 
fastidiousness and unnatural chastity. Still, he declared, the 
Applegate System, if steadily practiced, could make a man 
even of Dan. Yes, he was going to keep after the kid and 
save him, except that the Catholics were “thetaway” and it 
would be very hard unless he could steal the boy back from the 
churchly kidnappers. . . . 

Mame, listening, flushed with anger. She was tempted to 
make a passionate defense: testify in her own person and 
experience: he had been her lover. He had given her the 
feeling of a million women in herself. And Davy! 

But she said no word, wishing to avoid even a slight quarrel 
at this time, for her parents were visiting with them in their 
latest home. Her folks were in New York to await brother 
Ezekiel’s homecoming from the war in Cuba. She wanted 
Pa and Ma to think that hers was a happy marriage. She had 
not seen her folks since that smokestained morning five years 
back when she had left home for no better cause than a rest- 
lessness to do something and be somebody. 

Pa and Ma were grateful to find her well and unharmed; 
married respectably to a man with highspoken prospects; the 
mother of two fine babies; and her queer predilection for versi- 
fying and daydreaming rendered into the practical uses of help- 
ing her husband “make up” health pamphlets. And they mar- 
veled at her skill with the written word. Nights they saw 
her as busy and as stately as a clergyman at his sermon. When 


Orr was away there was a private writing done in a notebook 
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and they surmised that herein she secretly practiced her sin 
of mooning rhymes. They also saw that she was bent on making 
scholars of her babies for she read them to sleep from some 
tonguey verse called “The Brownings,” no doubt meaning, 
cloudily, as poets will, the late fall season when the country- 
side loses its reds and yellows and falls into the brown decay 
of various cold fries. Otherwise there was no making any 
sense out of the runic rigmarole read from the book that had 
been given to her by that Doc Liam whose entrancing talk had 
kept them up one whole night. 

“Mame,” asked her Pa, kindly indulgent, “what sense is 
there in readin’ that highfalutin’ stuff to the babies? They 
can’t make nothin’ of it. Sounds like furrin speech to me. 
Surely them little ones ’ud ruther hear a lullaby.” 

“Guess, Pa, I mostly read it for myself. Still, I think they 
get the songstir which is in fine poetry.” 

“Well, Mame,” answered Pa, “you want to think, too, what 
good it’s agoin’ to do them—to go moonin’ in a world that 
don’t exist and talkin’ a queer language people don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Tt’s my idea,” replied Mame, “that people stopped speaking 
poetry when it was hid away in books. Doc Liam says com- 
pulsory religion made them dislike it.” 

“Well, Mame, if you ask me, I’d say I can’t see where they’s 
burnin’ need for poetizin’. I do say, though, it’s different in 
a hymn, now, or in a prayer, or even in a sermon. They’s 
a proper pu’pose to it then.’ 

“How do you know, Pa, if it ain’t a prayer or a hymn to 
other folks?” 

But Orr brought the conversation around to what he called 
“practical poetics.” It was immediately clear to Mame that 
her husband was leading up to a loan from her father. 

“Pa,” said the sweet son-in-law, “we are both of us men of 
the world. They’s poetry in a big acre yield, they’s poetry in 
healthy livin’. Thet’s the kind of poets you and I are.” 

He held the farm couple spellbound with his oratorical pic- 
ture of the Applegate System. Then he swerved to a plaintive 
note, declaring, ““And to think I’m held up for lackin’ a little 
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capital. Say, if I had the money to push things proper I 
- coulda sold the War Department a hundred thousand exercisers 
and a million packages of Orrapep and saved our soldier boys 
from dysent’ry. Goldinged shame. Them poor boys.” 

His sad spare face pictured a humanitarian’s regret. 

“How much does it come to, son?” asked Pa. 

“Measly five hundred dollars—” 

Mame acted quickly when she saw father glance consultingly 
at mother’s concerned face. “Orr,” she said, “one minute. 
Before it slips my mind. I’ve got an idea, Orr. Will you 
come upstairs a minute—” 

He followed her to their bedroom thinking that she was going 
to tell him how to weasel the money out of her folks. 

“Leave the old folks alone,” she said pleadingly. ‘Five hun- 
dred dollars is like a million to them. It means mortgaging 
the farm all over again.” 

“Mame,” said Orr sadly, “are you goin’ to stand in my way 
again? You plumb refused to ask Dan to get Jones to stake 
me. Here lately, Mame, you been takin’ it into your head to 
stand in my way.” 

“Orr, you’ve no call to say that. All of last summer I was 
down to Atlantic City working with you—posing on the board- 
walk in an athletic suit—yanking your new exerciser while you 
made the spiel—and then at night I was writing up new stuff 
for you. And it wasn’t easy, demonstrating pullweights four 
and five hours a day and nursing a baby—” 

“The exercises was good for you right after the confinement. 
It kept your figger. Gave you the best form in the country— 
thet’s my system!” 

““Maybe it was good for the figure. But sometimes it seemed 
like the straps I was pulling were my own guts.” 

“Mame—are you with me?” 

“Forty different ways, Orr—with everything in me. I copied 
everything that was ever writ about the stomach. Messed it 
all to suit your ideas. Cooked it all up in pamphlets that 
would sell. I am getting musclebound and writer’s cramp. 
Leave the old folks out of it. They never had anything of 
me but worry.” 
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“Tt’s the best investment they’ll ever make—” 

“But what became of the money we made in Atlantic City? 
And the pay you collected from the Government for work you 
didn’t do?” 

“I am surprised at you, Mame, asking! You know derned 
well experiments take scads of money—” 

She was in a passion of silent anger and her eyes fixed him 
with reproach. “Orr,” she said, “I’d have to be deaf, dumb 
and blind not to know the experiments were made with your 
fat lady friends.” 

“Mame,” he declared in a mournful preacher’s voice, “thet’s 
what I call hittin’ below the belt. I did dally here and there— 
Yep. But you wouldn’t have any part of me while you was 
carryin’. You whined and sobbed like some hurt critter... . 
This way of livin’ ain’t easy on me. Mame, they’s no woman 
this side of paradise I'd want before you. Look at you, now, 
settin’ on the bed—like a bride on her weddin’ night.” 

Her voice broke with contrition. “I wasn’t feeling right.” 

“Then why be jealous when you hold out on me? . . . Guess 
I'll go down and talk with the folks. I am only human. I 
can’t stand bein’ here with you—” 

It hadn’t occurred to him before that, after all, his infidelities 
were really his wife’s fault. Lord, they were done to spare 
her! The quickchange artist appeared promptly in this new 
role of affronted, putupon husband. Never a sensual man, and 
lacking the imagination and graciousness of a lover, he regarded 
the sex relationship merely as a form of necessary physical 
relief. His many affairs never meant persevering passion. 
They started from male vanity and cool curiosity. He hadn’t 
really minded his wife’s immaculate withdrawal. He rather 
fancied its “sceentific” side. He had never seen her attitude as 
implying indifference. Many substitutes had provided sheer 
animal gratification, puffed his vanity and entertained his “sce- 
entific” curiosity. He hadn’t been inconvenienced. Now, here, 
to the pleasure of promiscuity was being added the privilege of 
moral indignation. 

He sat down beside her, fondled her impassive form. He 
missed utterly the fine allure in her aloofness, the spiritual 
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newness of her charactered beauty. Rather, he engaged in a 
game: cozen her into agreeing to the loan: retain her good will 
and talent. He didn’t care that she was queerly changed and 
“poetry-peculiar.” She was capable and resourceful, the in- 
spired scribe of the Applegate System. 

She sat still under his preparatory caresses .. . thinking 
she had driven Orr to other women and concomitant extrava- 
gance. The wife had sinned against the husband. The Old 
Bible was right about these things. ...She was a wife 
again. . 

To Orr it simply meant that women were funny and that they 
could always be overcome with moral reasons. 


She had looked forward to the coming of her parents. But 
after a few days, the very sight of the folks filled her with a 
peculiar unhappiness. They were the same kindly Pa and Ma. 
They were so tender with the new baby as if they knew the 
holiness of the David Seed. When Ma wasn’t cooking she was 
sewing winter extras for the infant. There was a fine remem- 
brance of pasture places in the lowing, hazy croon of her voice. 

Yet Mame began to feel in her parents’ presence both disap- 
pointment and embarrassment. She kept to her room, unable 
to explain the loathing her folks inspired, as though they had 
betrayed her. They made her miss something grievously, some- 
thing that she had left in their care. Something like a holy 
biblical vessel with a seal—which only the High Priest might 
break. Their furrowed faces looked to her like a defiled casket 
in a ghouled grave. Nor did she understand the great desire 
in her to bring Dan and show him to her parents .. . not 
until she sensed the need in the shuttered room and in the 
shuttered meditation . . . sensed the need for parental hallow 
to their moment’s marriage. All felt in the mind, softsensed, 
like shadows of ideas anciently known in the greendripped 
night of a forest. 


CHAPTER VIII 


COHERENCE OUT OF COMPETENCE 


DaN was missing: disappeared suddenly. 

There was no doubting the affection and concern of his 
friends. They looked high and low for him. Even Orr said 
he’d keep his weather eye peeled. Edwin came down from 
his Eighth Avenue flat, left his wife and baby, neglected the 
business of selling cemetery plots and mausoleums to living 
people for use during death. Ellery Jones realized to the full 
his attachment for the boy he had helped to educate. Jack 
Sheedy had the police send out a “still alarm.” Phil Miller 
showed John Barry the rotten crannies of the town where the 
twinmate peered in every furtive face. But Dan seemed swal- 
lowed as if by the grave. Mame went searching for him as 
she wheeled the baby-carriage about town, Ricky toddling after, 
or sitting in the hood. This thought kept running through 
her mind—how she had been kept from running away from 
Orr, held still and acquiescent, just to be near Dan. And now 
Dan himself had run off. . . . Why hadn’t he asked her along. 
... Funny, it was Dan who was making her Orr’s certain 
prisoner with extra bolts on the cage—the things he expected 
her to do and be. 

The search for Dan and the worry were good for her. They 
gave her colorless, futile days the keenness of anxiety. She 
didn’t have to bury herself any more in any book that came to 
hand. She remarked to Liam, “Well, Doc, even trouble is some- 
thing—if the trouble is worth it.” As for Liam, he enlisted 
the aid of Jerry Spotwood, the cannibal baker, who was now 
the Chef of a Bowery hash-house. The cookman knew all the 
inlets and tideflats of the derelicts. 

“Like lookin’ fer a toothpick in a backwash,” said Jerry. 
“The driftwood is all floatin’ in, pushed by the ice.” 


To Jerry, the bums, young and old, were so many odds and 
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ends of lumber which had escaped useful stability in life— 
as furniture or houses. The cannibal cook said he’d like to 
use them to stoke up a grand fire in a bake-oven. 

But to Liam the down-and-outers looked like weary birds of 
passage, done in, roughruffled, the prey of some vast instinct 
and force, driven to the winter sanctuaries of lodging houses, 
missions, breadlines and soupkitchens. Migratory species from 
the apple, peach, potato and hops countries. Unkempt, sweated 
fellows thrown out of work and arriving from meager milltowns. 
Seasonal factory hands flying to Bowery coveys. Hobo har- 
vesters, idle lumberjacks, seamen, oilers, stokers, miners, arriv- 
ing on foot, ship, freight, barge, with a few aristocrats riding 
the cushions of day coaches. Now, early November, saw the 
usual quota of workers left stranded: the competitive margin 
of unemployment balancing the wage scale: drifting, untrained 
youths; unadjusted adolescents, runaways, shipwrecked careers, 
unhappy married men, drunkards—the usual one hundred thou- 
sand—shuffled, shunted, shaken until they reached the bottom 
—a Bowery winter in New York. 

Liam did not know he could care so sensitively for a fellow. 
How his jesting fancy had become a tragic reality. He could 
not feel more intensely for Dan were he his father. Indeed 
his own father and mother were forgotten; vaguely remembered 
was a brother; occasionally called up, impersonally though, an 
uncle, quite the gentleman and scholar. Even as he kept pok- 
ing into every vile resort, seeking anxiously for Dan, he tried 
to rid himself of caring for the Maine perfectionist. He made 
fun of his own fatuous sentimental affection for him, admitting, 
however, that Dan was the only sincerely aspiring fellow in the 
world. But he held this was no credit to Dan. The lad 


simply lacked selfpreservative salts in his chemistry... . Yet 
he couldn’t forget the terrible loneliness a Dan must feel, a 
sport of variation milled by the feet of the herd . . . and he 


feared strangely a certain strange something happening to 
Dan who didn’t have the chemical balance which makes the 
normal... . 

Perhaps the friends searching high and low for the lost boy 
had passed him in the street. Dan was past casual recognition. 
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In four weeks he had grown a straggly beard, black and for- 
bidding. A passing glance would mark him as a stooped, mid- 
dleyeared man, one of the many pathetic down-and-outers. His 
clothes were blotch-soiled, rumpled and torn from sleeping in 
wagons and hallways. His shoes had been stolen. Now he 
wore a pair of Workhouse brogans bought for ten cents in the 
Bayard Street secondhand-clothes curb market. These shoes 
were huge, heavy as lead, worthy of a martyr’s penance and 
such as no bum would deign to steal. His felt hat had also 
been stolen. He paid a nickel for a battered derby, another 
article which would never be stolen. Disguise complete. 

At last word was had of him. John Barry began receiving, 
every day, a carefully written report describing Dan’s experi- 
ences but no clue to his whereabouts. 


The decision to go away came to Dan while lying in bed. 
There had been no sleep for him for days. There was a terrific 
insistence to fill up the days and nights. He resolved he would 
no longer be an onlooker. . . . The room turned fragrant and 
luminously green: he was in Assisi’s forest of St. Mary of the 
Little Portion, lying in a brushwood hut. He heard the voice 
of St. Francis and it had the same gentleness of Mame’s voice 
singing over Ricky’s cradle and together the two voices crooned 
as one the chapter of the Gospel that had called St. Francis to 
his mission,— 

“Go ye to the lost sheep... 

“And as ye go, preach, saying, 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
“Heal the sick, 

“Raise the dead, 

“Cleanse the lepers, 

“Cast out devils. 

“Freely ye have received, 

“Freely give.” 

He got up, dressed himself and walked out of the house. A 
few minutes later he stepped off the brink, plunging into the 
life of the underdog. First lesson: one inch made the differ- 
ence between upman and downman. 
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Yet, the decision was brought on by his last conversation 
with the Archbishop and his secretary, just the day before. 
They said frankly they did not think he was ready as yet for 
the work which he offered as urgent. Delay to succor did seem 
to him such a sin. They told him again how much better he 
could do the work were he to have the training, prestige and 
authority of a priest. And, after all, he had the vocation. 
Let men, who could not dedicate themselves completely, do lay 
work. Besides, he was still so young—twenty-four—ah, haste 
of youth! But consider: by the time he matriculated he would 
be sufficiently mature, disciplined; so necessary to avoid im- 
pulsive folly. Dan struggled to picture for them his conception 
of a democratic charity. No, not charity. Foul usage had 
cursed the beautiful word. Oh, the incoherence was a griping 
pain. But he himself could see so clearly,—how boy after boy, 
a continuous flow, steeped in the loyalty of Christ’s brotherhood, 
passing into world’s life, were to help and love as they them- 
selves had been helped and loved, not with condescension, or 
out of duty or pity, but with the naturalness of breathing, ex- 
isting. He could not tell it in words. He fumbled mawkish 
terms. But when talking with his own self he could approxi- 
mate the intention clearly:—‘“True humility is reverence for 
Christ’s law of love. I must live the example: indistinction, 
commonality, pervasive affection, universal devotion—the one- 
ness and togetherness of Christ’s democracy. Priests? Priests 
are set apart, aloof . . . like police . . . guardians of the fact 
of faith. They keep clear the paths to God’s meaning. They 
are the staff of authority evincing God’s expectations. And 
T must live God’s wish—the wish which priests exact as a com- 
mand.” 

But why could they not follow or feel this explanation? To 
love as one breathes. It was no theory, no vain dream. It 
could be told only in living it. His Grace was kindly, wistful, 
gently troubled, askant. The Monsignor had sighed although 
his face was in a frown. Then he had been dismissed: 

“T feel you are too young, Daniel. . ... A few years more. 
. . . Meantime, probe yourself, discover your duty to God. 
Inquire more deeply of facts and methods. Ah, youth is im- 
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pulsive, not to say, presumptive. Let us know as you learn.” 

Wherefore Dan’s decision to know, to learn beyond contra- 
diction and denial of his knowing and learning—by living— 
rather, by suffering. Coherence was to come out of firsthand 
competence, 


= 


CHAPTER Ix 
AS JESUS LEARNED 


THESE two young men, Frankie and Denny, pals of the 
bearded bum, knew how to fool hunger. Their system was 
simple. They chewed cigar butts on an empty stomach. Soon 
nausea made the very thought of food repulsive. 

Dan was “carrying the banner” with them. This meant walk- 
ing the night out as if on march. 

At Fourteenth Street they met a fat panhandler known as 
“The Berliner.” He talked from the side of his mouth, a prison 
habit. Had a new lead. Young men only. “First hock the 
whiskers, bo. Up on Madison Avenue. Rich church. A swell 
pastor what’s a nut. Likes to dress lads in new underwear, 
suits and overcoats. Nothing else. Dresses you. Guy is nuts. 
Likes to dress you himself like a mamma with her kids, see, then 
sends you about your business, sayin’, ‘Write to mother.’ That’s 
all to the racket.” 

“Got a nickel, Berliner?” 

“Not a red cent. Bum for it, way I do.” 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the bums are carryin’ the stick.” 

“Say, Dan, them brogans make me think of exercise hour 
in the Pen,” said Frank. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Dan heard a plan for a burglary, then 
one for a blackmail scheme. Yet Denny had never been in 
trouble before. Now after only two weeks of carrying the 
banner from Bowery to Harlem he was hardened and ready to 
listen to Frank’s reason. 

It was the same story all around, every day. The desperation 
of hunger and cold, the sheer hopelessness of ever getting jobs, 
made boys find ways to help themselves. Dan was appalled 
at the amount of male prostitution this caused. Hunger itself 
was monotonous but the schemes to outwit it were mad, jolly, 
ingenuous, desperate ‘and most times depraved. He saw how 


men, willing enough to work, were soon trained in pauperism. 
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It was not enough to give a straightforward simple account of 
destitution to get help. One had to invent children, dying 
mothers or pretend to be deaf and dumb, blind, consumptive or 
crippled. One changed one’s religion with every meal and 
night’s lodging, since a convert got ready aid from missionaries 
who wanted to report “records” to funds-furnishing Boards. 
Then mean, mean thievery, the pettiest. Stealing pennies from 
newsstands, or wash from tenement clotheslines or food from 
fire-escape ice-boxes. The poor knew how to cheat each other. 

Dan trudged along thinking of the report he would send to 
John Barry. In the cloistral quiet of Astor Library thoughts 
' flowed readily from his pencil. He asked John to enter his 
accounts in their daybooks. Most heartrending of all was 
to watch green country boys burn quickly, turn a wretched 
sere. 

Brief-pointed histories of worthwhile boys he talked with in 
breadlines; the stories of youngsters living precariously from 
begging, pilfering, baggage-smashing, perversion, carrying sand- 
wich-signs and what not. Described the five-cent sleeping hells, 
the rear rooms of saloons where a nickel purchase of a schooner 
of beer permitted people to sleep on the sawdusted floor among 
the feet of the expectorating lucky occupants of seats. The 
seven-cent lodging houses where they slept in tiers of canvas 
bunks stretched from iron frames: great huddles, reeking a 
charnel stench. Then mere children . . . sometimes girls dis- 
guised as boys: when discovered, unbelievable orgies called 
lineups. . . . Chaps, their faces still youthfresh, fruitred and 
downy, pressed in closest contact with rotting barnacles, hoary 
bums, caseproud, who taught them the art of panhandling at 
kitchen doors and to go only among the poor to avoid arrest, 
for the poor are rich in sympathy and don’t love cops since 
they have no property or peace that needs protection. Or, they 
were employed in character rdles by impresario professional 
beggars, such as famished orphans, consumptives, cripples and 
other sympathystirring rdles. Again, sneakthieves, porch- 
climbers, jailbirds, burglars, safeblowers, thugs, pitbottom per- 
verts and every other specie of louselike parasite or gnawing rat 
fertilized them and turned them into their kind. 
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The details were so dreadful as to be almost deadening. It 
was past pity. No wonder then, comfortable, normal people 
, averted their eyes, pretended not to see, chose to believe the 
victims were wilful, lazy, deficient, and deserved their lot. To 
know all, was to go wholly mad, or make one violently dissat- 
isfied and living unbearable. . . . Yet, in the midst of degrada- 
tion, Dan became easyminded. He was serene, joyous. Why, 
he was sifting the mire for jewels to decorate his Beloved 
Bridegroom. Greater miseries enlarged his hope. The greater 
the suffering, the greater he drew on God’s love. Had not 
the slaves, the downtrodden, the outcast been Christ’s first fol- 
lowers? Here he was among them now, recruiting freshly 
Christ’s cause . . . restoring the primitive church in which all 
men were equal before Christ—when every man was a brother 
priest to his fellow. It was a hunger ecstasy. He even could 
think these two chaps, either side of him, were sharing his joy 
in the Church refound. 

They moved beyond Twenty-third Street heading for the 
Tenderloin. Frank said he was going to try a begging stunt 
in backrooms where prosperous hustlers solicit trade. If he 
couidn’t get a rise out of the janes, he was going to make a 
dash past the free lunch counter, hook something fatty and 
meaty. His stomach was too empty to even feel nausea at 

, stale nicotine. 

“T gotta eat soon ...or there’s going to be a murder. 
Which one of you two is sweet?” 

“What you laughing at, Dan?” Denny said. “Guess you 
goin’ loco. Look at his eyes once, Frankie. Looks like an 
Indian shot with mesquite.” 

“You ain’t cavin’, Dan? Gonna give yourself up to a cop 
and take a stretch in the Workhouse?” 

“No, pals,” said Dan. “I was laughing to think of wellfed 
people sleeping in their warm beds. If anybody could steal 
into their dreams what’s what with this world—what’s what— 
how this city would shriek with nightmares.” 

“Aw, you think people care. A fat lot anybody cares. Give 
me a warm fire, hot slumgullion, an ostermoor and a horse- 
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blanket and I’ll tell the whole world to go and take 


“That’s all right, Denny,” said Dan. “The idea is to get 
people to care.” 

“Hell,” said Frank. ‘You’re gettin’ a screw loose, Dan. 
What’s a bum-doin’ thinkin’ them things? Except if you're 
gettin’ a line of crap ready for a mission flop. At that, Denny, 
I think Dan would make an A-1 mission stiff.” 

“No. Not Dan. He can’t never forget he’s a Catholic. And 
he ain’t lettin’ us forget neether. As fer me, Dan, I lets you 
know here and now, I sleeps to-night. Let’s see, Frankie, 
what'll it be to-night? I ain’t been a Seventh Day Adventist 
in a month. They has grand crullers up there on Thirty-ninth 
Street and Second Avenoo.” 


The next night Frank steered them into the store of a labor 
bully. Frank spoke in a strange pidgin English to the clerk, pre- 
tending the three of them were Bohunks. They were placed 
in a pen in the rear where fifty other men had been corraled. 
An half-dozen American bums were among them, also claiming 
to be greasers. Americans were not wanted in the Pittsburgh 
mills for which this labor contractor furnished workers when- 
ever needed. Americans expected a living wage, joined unions, 
went on strike or demanded safety devices, a ten-hour day and 
other unreasonable things. Bohunks were dumb critters astray 
in a strange country. They did as they were told; worked for- 
ever for next to nothing and so were the first to get the jobs. 


They were ticketed like livestock and crowded with sixty 
men in a work-train which had no seats, except tool-boxes, and 
was minus toilet accommodation. The ten-hour trip took 
twenty-four hours. The journey seemed like an eternity in a 
chamber of hell... . 

Dan, dozing on the floor, was wakened by a boy’s howls of 
protest .. . a terrible cry of fear worse than pain. ... The 
kerosene lantern flung crazy shadows over the mad _ scene. 
A coterie of old-timers, bums on the move, had the youngster 
in their clutches. . . . Dan jumped to his rescue... . 


— ss 
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He arrived in Pittsburgh with his nose bashed, eyes blackened 
and forehead cut open. Frank said, “You had it comin’ to 
you, all right. He wasn’t your punk. What d’you go an’ butt 
in for?” Then Frank urged them to desert, give the labor- 
bully the slip while marching to the steel works. “Thank him 
for the buggy ride. But don’t go and be a slob and work 
seven days a week as a steel-mucker—twelve hours a day— 
all heavy work—a dollar and a quarter a day and your life 
in danger every minute. Be wise, duck.” 

Denny made the break away with Frank. Dan never saw 
them again. As for himself he was going to continue learning 
in God’s way—by suffering, the only knowing. 

An hour later he was working on a hill of slag, in a world 
of bellowing chimneys, roaring furnace exhausts, grinding ma- 
chinery and silent, sodden men. 


CHAPTER X 
YAGNA TULSUDSKI 


Dan boarded in the two-room shack of a Polish fellow- 
worker. His name was Stanislaw Tulsudski. Although Stan- 
islaw was only thirty-one he was the father of Yagna, a girl 
of fourteen, and four other children, each having been born 
but eleven months apart. Any day now a sixth baby was 
expected. 

Yagna was considered quite the young lady and was engaged 
to be married to Pietras Zloty, another boarder. Pietras slept 
the alternating shift in Dan’s bed. Every fortnight the workers 
in their mill put in a twenty-four hour stint before they changed 
from day to night work. The foreman of the plant obliged 
Stanislaw by arranging for Dan and Pietras to work opposite 
shifts so that the single bunk would suffice. 

Mary, Stanislaw’s wife, was thirty: a short thin woman who 
looked easily fifty or more. She suffered from shortness of 
breath, probably due to a weak heart; yet she was always up 
and around, cleaning, mending, cooking, tending the children, 
and incurably merry and patient. Dan returned from work 
about the time that Pietras got up and Mary always said, 
“Hallo, Don! Look—yourn bed never gettin’ cold—all the 
time warm like wife!” 

Dan did not start for bed until Yagna finished dressing be- 
hind the calico curtain. She slept in Dan’s room in the bunk 
just under his. Two other children also slept in this room. 
Their beds were a series of soapboxes evenly matched and nailed 
together. 

Yagna had a job in a Pittsburgh cheroot factory; salary, 
two dollars fifty cents a week for sixty-six hours of rolling 
stogies for sports to smoke at three for a nickel. The girl 
had a racking cough from inhaling tobacco dust in an unven- 


tilated shop. Yet Yagna somehow stayed always cheerful like 
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her mother, willing to laugh over nothing. She, too, was ready 
with a jolly line when the American boarder came home. “Some- 
time, Ma, put a wife in him’s bed. Surprise party.” 

Yagna had had two years schooling in the local Polish 
parochial school. She was a faithful reader of the romances 
of princes and duchesses in the pinkcovered Family Journal, 
a weekly extravagance indulged by Stanislaw because Yagna 
faithfully told all the family the stories, and more than word 
for word. Every evening the parents, children and Pietras 
gathered around her at the table and heard her translate the 
passionate accounts of Society seductions. She stopped only to 
explain and amplify. . . . This gave them deep conversation 
for their days—pity for poor deceived duchesses. 

The Tulsudski home was one of the hundreds of two-room 
clapboard shacks that clung crazily to the steep slopes of the 
outlying Pittsburgh district. There was no water supply except 
for water drawn from the muddy Susquehanna, which, being a 
sewer for the city, spread typhoid among the immigrants who 
were used to pure rivers in the old country. So typhoid fever 
was a common ailment in workers’ colonies, at least one out 
of four contracting it. The disease was considered an in- 
evitable penalty of American life. The workers’ colonies smelled 
like Chinese vegetable fields manured with human excrement. 
Garbage disposed of itself by rotting. The so-called sanitary 
vaults were makeshift affairs that always leaked. The folks 
living on the lower slopes received the drainage. It was nigh 
inconceivable to Dan that men could be so utterly indifferent 
to the misery of their own kind. He soon discovered that 
American employers and their white-collar workers looked on 
these foreign folk in the same way that white Southerners looked 
on negroes. That they weren’t really human, nor white. They 
didn’t need anything better .. . wouldn’t know how to live 
like white Americans nor be happy under any other condition 
of life. They lived this way because they liked it—and besides 
a Bohunk was born for hard work, hard liquor and wallows 
of dirt. 


Dan, being agreeable and adjustable, was used as a kind of 
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general utility man, filling in here and there. It took him all 
over the mill and he got to know the many different kinds of 
his hundreds of fellow workers from Southern and Eastern 
Europe. In a couple of months he acquired a working argot 
that enabled him to make words with Hungarians, Serbs, Portu- 
gese, Poles, Greeks and Bulgars. One thing amazed him. 
These fellows worked to the exhaustion point, they lived in 
places unfit for rats—yet they bubbled like new wine with the 
joy of life. They laughed and sang, like birds, at the slightest 
glint of sun showing through a tiny crack in coldblack clouds. 
During the thirty-minute lunch interval a loaf of bread and a 
slab of sausage were soon reduced by large living teeth... 
five minutes at the most for the simple meal . . . then songs, 
jokes and music on many kinds of guitars. 

A young Serb who had been in America three years was 
Dan’s side-kick in the odd-job detail in the mill. They hit 
it off and became buddies. When a piece of work neded extra 
help a cry went up for “The Coal Dust Twins.” The Serb had 
taken an American name, choosing the simplest of all—Jack 
Jones. Jack played out every lunch period on his Turkish guitar 
—thrumming and singing his native folk songs and American 
hurdygurdy airs. 

Sometimes Jack Jones and Dan served as stretcher-men when 
there was an accident. . . . Being scalded alive by liquid iron 
or getting a limb crushed in a machine or having a head cracked 
by a crane—was part of the job. The foreigners called it 
“black luck”—the “luck” was the enforced holiday, the “black” 
was the loss of wages and lack of compensation for families 
deprived of the breadwinner. . . . And Dan concluded that only 
their Catholic faith kept these people gay as children in the 
gehenna of industry. ... 


Lunch time: observing: adventuring in the human heart, 
repository of God. . . . One of Jack Jones’ countrymen plays 
the guitar. Jack performs a Serbian folk dance: twenty-five 
minutes of whirlwind dancing, after having worked five hours 
with Dan inside a furnace: cleaning it of clinkers for the re- 
pairmen. . . . Dan watches the soft beauty of South European 
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eyes—glowing lights—faces formed by laughter. . . . Yes— 
yes—joy conquers slavery. “I am circulating in men’s hearts 
to find God . . . there God is real.” . . . At the whistle’s shriek 
Jack clicks. his heels and darts off, Dan tearing after him, to 
a new assignment—loading pig iron in freight cars... . Jack 
chooses the heavier work. He orders Dan to stand in the 
gondola—an open freight car—and pile the heavy bars that 
he will hand up. . . . The car they are loading is uncoupled 
from the main body of the train. Jack steps into the space 
between cars to pick up a fallen bar. As he stands up, raising 
the gray iron pig, Dan hears a sickening crunch and is almost 
thrown by the thud of the main train colliding with the car. 
Jack has been caught between two thirty-thousand-pound im- 
pacts—his waist wedged in the couplers. Dan screams an 
alarm. The foreman runs up—sees Jack in the vise of couplers 
—orders the brakie to signal the engineer to jam on the brakes. 
“Hold him the way he is,” the foreman shouts. ‘The minute 
you let go he’ll bleed to death. Let’s give him a chance to say 
somethin’.” Jack is tautly motionless yet seems to be melting 
before Dan’s weeping eyes. Dan whispers down a prayer—any- 
thing that comes to his lips. Jack answers, “Yes, Dan, yes. 
God-way, right. Yes, God-way.” 
Workers gather round, silent, mournful. ... An old Serb 
sheds congealing tears. ‘So young and gay—oh, so young and 
gay!” he laments in Serbian. “My son, pray—pray to God 
and leave me a word for your family which I will send for a 
keepsake.” 

Jack’s Serbian mumblemixes with English— “The pipe—I 
smoke Sundays—the German meerschaum—to my comrade 
Doneel—under my mattress—sewed in a vest—four silver dol- 
lars—send—my mother— God-way, Doneel—” 

So having disposed of all his worldly possessions he is to be 
allowed to die. The foreman waves his arm. The brakie on 
top of a closed freight wigwags. The locomotive snorts. The 
train lurches. The cars part. The vise relents. Blood cries. 
Jack falls to the ground in two pieces. 


Next month Dan worked alongside of Stanislaw who was 
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boss of a crew that turned the huge cauldrons of molten metal 
into the sand molds which fashioned pigs of iron. They worked 
stripped to the waist, their bodies covered with a muck of sweat 
mixed with soot. The first weeks saw Dan’s skin spotted with 
sears from the spluttering iron fire. He soon learned how to 
dodge at the right moment and, besides, his skin toughened. 
Stanislaw took great care of his envied pet, the American 
boarder, who paid so liberally. The Polack felt ages older than 
this tall dark boy, who didn’t seem older than his marriageable 
daughter. He just naturally fathered Dan. . . . When they 
returned from work, he and Mary would cover Dan’s burns 
with grease. ... They also wanted him to drink a pint of 
whiskey every evening to put him right off to sleep and to 
warm his sweated, chilled body. No matter how mild the 
weather might be, after twelve hours in front of the furnaces 
and terrific cauldrons, a man was chilled to the gravity line of 
his marrow. The Bohunks were drunkards to warm their blood 
and for sweet sleep’s sake. Otherwise the terrible aching tired- 
ness would remain and no surcease found from the endless tra- 
vail of a seven-day worklife. . . . The whisky was the poorest 
grade possible. It was moonshine stuff from the Monongahela 
stills. Stanislaw and Pietras drank nearly a quart each, daily, 
the liquor costing as much as the food for the whole family. 
Fortunately they sweated out the poison every day. But the 
fiery liquor kept the community in a state of uproar. Wife- 
beating, child-hiding, and gouging free-for-alls, were daily di- 
versions. 

Each house was a stuffy hive. In Stanislaw’s two-room shack 
nine humans “made their life.” Bathing was done only in the 
summer, for the sport of romping in the river. Privacy was 
for animals only, since a horse or a cow has a stall to itself. 
The two youngest children slept with their parents in the large 
feather bed in the living room. Dan slept in the bunk above 
Yagna when Pietras wasn’t occupying it. A flap of transparent 
cotton cloth sheltered the girl. To get to his bed, Dan had to 
creep over the trundles of the two children, step on the ledge 
of Yagna’s bunk and lift himself into his bed... . Yagna’s 
steady racking cough awakened him regularly. . . . Then the 


two youngsters who hadn’t had whooping cough caught it. 
Night was a delirium of children bellowing like moose in the 
mating season up in Maine. 
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Dan was too tired to make his usual graceful, stylistic re- 
ports for John to enter in their humanitarian’s daybook. He 
developed a staccato system, which gave the ungarnished hard 
facts. He listened to every one’s experience and caught the 
trip-hammer rhythm of industrial Pittsburgh. He sent John 
hundreds of personal histories and details of needless industrial 
cruelties. John read these accounts to the Pamphleteers and 
they were girding their loins for an assault on Darkest Pitts- 
burgh. 


Pietras took to being jealous of Dan for no reason at all. 
Every one made such a fuss over Dan. Yagna asked him to 
explain words in the Family Journal. He taught her simple 
grammar and pronunciation. Mary waited on him. Stanislaw 
called him brother. It was always, “Hey, brot’er, why no eat, 
hey? Com’n—eat! No eat, no can work! Eat, brot’er.” 
No one paid attention to the future son-in-law. The whoop- 
ing cough kids came to Dan to be slapped on the back to 
bring up the phlegm and relieve the paroxysm of coughing. 
The two youngsters who attended the parochial school asked 
him about their lessons. ... Pietras was jealous because 
Yagna helped grease Dan’s sores. He was made most angry 
when Yagna performed a wifely act—lighting a match for Dan’s 
meerschaum pipe—the inheritance left by Jack Jones. 

Yagna was quite a woman. True, her face was sunken, eyes 
hollow, legs spindly and arms scrawny thin. But she was a 
woman in the beam of hips and curve of bosom. Altogether 
she had a consumptive prettiness: the fallen cheeks finely 
yellow and touched with pink near the bluish place under the 
eyes. She looked exotically Japanese. And she had a consump- 
tive’s anxious aptness for life. Pietras did not trust her. He 
knew the fierceness of her anxious kisses. Her passionateness 
was quickly in flame ... any man could light it . . . but he 
did not know it was the anxiety of a body quickly consuming 
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itself. . . . His quivering jealousy served only to call Dan to 
her quick attention. 

“Why is Pietras jealous from you?” she would ask Dan. 
“You gonna loving me? Oh, momma, should I be American 
wife?” 

The next week she turned moody. Dan was avoiding her 
because Pietras minded. Dan hardly said a word to the girl. 

Pietras beamed with joy when Mary reported in Polish: “See 
—see—Pietras. One man of honor is our Daniel. Yagna is 
your promised bride and Dan will not a look leave on her— 
not even a word.” 

Pietras answered, “Like Stanislaw, I love him like a brother. 
He is my brother. I will tell him to-night when he comes from 
the mill,—‘Daniel, you are my brother.’ ” 

And Mary cried angrily, in musical Polish, “So, so, Pietras— 
you steal my friend to have him for a brother. I want my 
friend.” 

The times that Yagna was in her bed and Dan slept above 
her, she would sigh and move with feverish restlessness that 
reached him as quivers of need answering his own. 

At the end of the week she began whispering to him, “Daniel 
—Daniel.” 

He made no answer. 

“Daniel sleeps? Sleeps? Yagna can no sleep. Over here, 
Daniel, it hurts me—over here.” 

“T am not sleeping, Yagna. Is it your cough? Take the 
honey syrup.” 

“No, Daniel. I don’t know what—but it hurts—here— 
here—” 


Other nights he kept silent to keep her still. Once he heard 


a fine quivering rustle drawing nearer, nearer . . . felt a mouth 
of breathing antennz hover across his face, tastingly ...a 
feverish sucking kiss on found lips ...and Yagna slipped 
back . . . coughed and fell asleep. 

The week after, he walked in his sleep . . . and awakened 


just as he was crawling into Yagna’s bunk. The girl’s con- 
vulsed coughing spell called him into consciousness. Dan 
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leaped back into his bunk . . . wept with bitter shame over 
flesh so savagely responsive... . 

He went to confession but not to the local Polish priest. 
This man knew only a few words of English. Dan took his 
troubles to an Irish priest in another section of Pittsburgh. 
Father Kelly counseled Dan to change his boarding place . . . 
deprive evil of opportunity. But on his return he found Mary 
had just been confined. The house was in an uproar: bawling 
children; Yagna screaming; neighbors talking together. Stan- 
islaw had delivered the child himself. There wasn’t a nickel 
in the house. In the early days, Stanislaw explained, Mary 
was a sturdy peasant lass—up and about the fourth day after 
birth. Now, look at her—hardly able to catch her breath. . . . 
So Dan couldn’t leave just yet. He stayed and made many 
penances instead—gave all his wages to the family—engaged 
a neighbor at thirty-five cents a day and meals to look after 
Mary and the baby—took a hand at cooking and cleaning. 

Then he made sure to protect Yagna. Once in his bunk he 
tied his right wrist to a slat—so that, if sleep betrayed him 
again, the leash would jerk him into wakefulness. 


Dan’s kindness made Yagna ashamed . . . even as it caused 
her to like him all the more. She went to Mass with him. The 
sun rose from the bowl of the hills and made his face as rosy 
as polished copper. She took his hand to be helped up steep 
places. This morning she had been out of breath and leaned 
clinging to his waist with both her arms, feeling all the fineness 
of affection—so different from passion—and then a finer emotion 
of passion which made her inwoven with him. He was so 
gentle and serious and silent, that she got to believing he was 
wondrously in love with her—in the way of the genteel lords 
of the Family Journal. Pietras’ robust blond body had truly 
won her but now for romance’s sake she played at being all 
taken with Daniel. So loving him she must torment him. 
What a good time she got out of it! To torture Dan she 
made violent love with Pietras. No one in the family minded 
or even took notice. Yagna and Pietras were a betrothed couple 
—they might even mate according to Polish custom. Perhaps 
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they did for all they knew or cared: for that matter most of 
their marriages were solemnized when a child was expected. 

Yagna went singing through the house as Daniel read or 
wrote, singing, “Yagna loves Pietras. Pietras is big and strong. 
His hair is like gold. Like gold, his hair. So strong is Pietras 
—some day he’ll break me—and I’ll be glad—because I love 
Pietras.” Yet, she was singing to the dark, slender, stooping 
American. 

And Dan was glad she loved her betrothed. How she had 
possessed his thoughts and tormented his body with sheer sex 
desire. It was an insult to Mame .. . an infidelity. ... He 
fell to thinking of sex greed . . . a glutton craves varieties of 
flesh . . . a lover has an exclusive epicurean passion . . . in- 
stinct idealized? He turned from these thoughts to a plan 
he was busy with these last few days. . . . Yes, he was always 
spared his livingself or the need to live for merriment, comfort, 
love or ambition—whenever he lived for others. Now he was 
out to help the poor folk who sent their children to the local 
parochial school. . . . The Polish padre exacted fifty cents for 
each child taught. He made it mandatory for children to at- 
tend the Polish Catholic school and forbade their going to the 
free heretical Public School. The Polish school was a ram- 
shackle old building, dirty, ill-equipped and overcrowded. The 
teachers were Polish Sisters. Fifty cents a week per child for 
a family-man who earned nine to twelve dollars a week, was a 
terrible burden. Dan was writing to John, Father Glynn and 
Archbishop Grady to make an appeal to better-off Catholic 
families to send donations to the schools and spare the workers 
this unbearable tax. Dan had talked with the Polish priest 
about his plan and been insulted and repulsed. This cleric 
understood so little English as to misinterpret Dan’s intention. 
The Pole thought Dan was some Republican Separationist—a 
scoundrel who objected to Catholic schools. 

Dan was pained to see the prosperity of this priest in the 
midst of the cruelest poverty. He was a big fellow, well filled 
out, sleek, satisfied, wore a heavy gold chain across his clerical 
vest and had a large diamond in a ring on his index finger. He 
had a five-room comfortable rectory and a housekeeper. His 
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simple parishioners even boasted how well they maintained their 
priest—meat every day, wine, linen and sweetmeats—and a 
personable housekeeper! 

Dan took his idea to Father Kelly, the Irish priest who 
confessed him. The Irish-American padre was a tall, thin man 
with an angular face. His gray eyes were overlarge and his 
warm droopy lips illbecoming to the ascetic whole. Father 
Kelly told Dan he didn’t like Polish priests. They were boot- 
lickers. Back in Poland they scraped before the landed no- 
bility. In America they carried on the tradition by catering 
servilely to the mill owners. They taught slavish obedience to 
bosses and contentment with outrageously unjust conditions. 
Father Kelly himself represented an old Irish parish where 
unionism was a strong tradition. He had seen his men squeezed 
out of their jobs by the inrush of foreign labor who destroyed 
every gain made by the English-speaking workers. Father 
Kelly had been outspoken in his indignation and the millowners 
tried to discredit him by calling him “The Socialist Priest.” He 
liked Dan’s idea. More, he felt the immigrant colonies ought 
to have a few English-speaking priests and the parochial schools 
should be taught by English-speaking Sisters; that the priests 
ought to help the workers get a square deal in the shops in- 
stead of constantly kowtowing to the Polish labor bullies who 
did the dirty work for the millowners. . . . Father Kelly’s crit- 
icism was curtailed by the Bishop who said the Poles were 
best protected in their Catholicism by priests familiar with their 
ways and character. 


The days went by, one like the other, a monotony of heavy 
labor. He saw men maimed, killed. Day to day the pit of 
degradation seemed to be dug deeper and deeper. Industry 
was expanding under the beneficence of a Republican President 
and a high tariff. New shacks sprang up on the slopes for the 
droves of immigrants arriving every week. 

Increasingly he felt the Yankee urge to do something about 
it. Perhaps he was driven to some forthright move by the 
throbbing sleepless hours in the bunk just above Yagna. Any 
feeling of flesh was a reproach of deep guilt. America’s crime 
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against deceived and trapped immigrants became the sin he 
must expiate. He was America wronging Yagna who person- 
ified Europe’s seduced peasantry. 

He avoided staying home. He took long walks into the city 
to be able to think. If he went to bed right after work, then 
Yagna would decide to go to bed. Then he could only think 
wantingly of the girl below. So he came to walk in the fine 
residential districts of Pittsburgh. He took to looking into the 
warmly lighted windows with their rich decorations, glimpsed 
well dressed people who seemed truly to belong to another world. 
Mansion after mansion he saw in this city which boasted the 
largest number of millionaires. In particular he haunted the 
parked grounds where lived one of the richest men in the world, 
Jeremiah Scudder, owner of the mill in which Dan worked. 

At first Dan had come to smell the cedars which stood 
sentinel with the league of iron fences. Later he seemed drawn 
to some one living in the massive chateau on the hill and he 
stood hours watching the house from a distant knoll. 

This summer night the chateau shone in the moonlight with 
some mystic meaning which eluded him. At last he went home, 
somehow feeling satisfied and refreshed. He made at once for 
bed. Yagna stirred beneath him. To-night he was spared 
any sensation or thought concerning her. . . . Now the new 
baby cried and Stanislaw sang to him with a sweetness and 
patience and love as if he were his firstborn. Mary murmured 
to the charwoman who tended her. Then she said something 
in Polish, very clearly, to her husband, repeating it with the 
fervency of a song. 

Yagna spoke from her bunk. “Daniel, do you hear what 
Mamma saying?’ 

“What, Yagna?” 

“You—a messenger from God.” 

Immediately he fell asleep and had a vision—a gift that 
had been denied him for over a year. He believed visions had 
been taken from him because the carnal evil in his body re- 
mained unconquered. . . . But now he was enwrapped in the 
heavenly vapor of a vision. . . . Mary Tulsudski was confined 
in a manger. ... Lo, she was the Blessed Virgin Herself. 


—— 


__ And the Child was in a Crib shining like a million jewels. Mary 
spoke in a foreign tongue. No doubt it was Aramean. Yet 
he understood every word. “You are Daniel,’ She said. “You 
are a messenger from God. Bring His Message to the mill- 
owners.” 

The next day, even as the molten metal hissed and exploded 
sparks, the furnaces roared and machines clamored, he heard 
Mary’s gentle voice. In the evening he did not go home with 
Stanislaw. He started at once for the city. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE HOMICIDAL MANIAC 


Dan arrived at the entrance of Jeremiah Scudder’s estate. 
A sentry paced before the gate, a burly fellow with a plugugly’s 
face. 

Dan walked slowly down the path, following the iron picket 
fence. He stopped at a quiet place where a maple’s friendly 
branches reached over and beyond the fence. He climbed the 
tree and dropped within the enclosure. . . . He crossed the lawn 
in the dark, making for the brilliant windows on the hill. He 
passed through a lovely sunken garden, almost tumbling into 
a pool of rare nympheea lilies. . . . He ran up the series of 
terraced stone steps ... at last found the front door... 
pressed the push button. Immediately the door swung open 
and he stepped into an ornate vestibule done in burgundy red. 
Fuzz of plush grated his teeth. A butler in knee breeches, 
white stockings, buckled pumps and a Napoleonic frock coat 
rose from his obsequious bow and gaped with astonishment. 
The flunkey had been expecting important guests and here, 
instead, was a filthy, smelly workman with menaceful eyes shin- 
ing white and wild in a mask of soot. 

“What do you want?” he asked in a frightened voice, remem- 
bering that anarchists had once tried to shoot his employer. 

“T wish to see Mr. Scudder.” 

“What do you want?” the nonplussed butler repeated. 

“T have a message from God for Jeremiah Scudder.” 

The flunkey no sooner heard these words than he jumped 
into action. He pulled a special alarm bell-rope and then at- 
tacked Dan with all the ferocity of a man protecting a sinecure. 
Dan fell to the floor. The beefy flunkey sat on his chest, cry- 
ing, “Stay there—stay there—help—help!” Sheer weight made 
Dan a prisoner. Meantime the alarm was resounding through 


the house. Bells were banging outdoors, too. Five guards came 
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on the run. They lost no time in falling upon Dan with their 
boots and then with their fists. It was then he felt the first 
awareness of his act—each blow struck a word, pictured a move 
. . . he was insensible to pain . . . felt only shamefear, which 
deprived him of all power to resist or reassert the message. 
When they were satisfied with his battered helplessness, they 
handcuffed him. The butler advised trussing him—‘“‘For God’s 
sake.” 

Then came Mr. Scudder’s secretary, a stoutish young man 
named Ivy Lawrence, whose chief task was to serve as buffer 
between his boss and bores or cranks. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked, staring at bloody, sooted 
Dan. 

“An anarchist, sir, got in—Heaven knows how—” puffed the 
butler. “Took all my strength to stop him—” 

“What did he do—was he armed, Benedict?” 

“T think so, sir—” 

“Had he anything to say?” 

“Yes, sir. He said he was bringing a message, sir.” 

“Did he say who sent him?” 

“Yesysir,” 

“Whore” 

“God, sir.” 

At which the guards exploded in laughter. The secretary 
reproved them. “This is no laughing matter. We are dealing 
with a homicidal maniac.” 


Jeremiah Scudder detested publicity. He was practically 
feudal lord of this part of the world. He desired that Dan’s 
case be disposed of decently, orderly, quietly—and with due 
process of law. The young workman was insane, no doubt, 
having had his mind disordered by socialistic literature. Then 
let him be treated as insane. Scudder had no wish to have 
him pilloried as a criminal. Let him, therefore, be placed in 
an insane asylum where medical treatment might heal his mind, 
and so forth, pleasantly, piously. ... The local judge ap- 
pointed a friend of his, a physician, to preside at a lunacy 
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hearing. He also designated a local hostler, who was a good 
fellow, and a young lawyer, who was regular in his politics, to 
act as the other two members of the lunacy commission, earn 
a pretty fee and protect the great Jeremiah Scudder from a 
homicidal maniac. . . . The magnate’s secretary, Ivy Lawrence, 
had so often repeated this phrase to the judge and his lunacy 
commission that there could be no doubt as to homicidal mania 
being the trouble with the loony devil. 

The commission’s inquiry was most kindly even if perfunctory 
and brief. Ivy Lawrence was presidingly present. Dan ad- 
mitted he had seen Mary Mother of God in a vision; admitted 
he heard Her voice direct him to take God’s message to Jere- 
miah Scudder. 

The secretary threw up his fat hands, saying, “There you 
are. As clear a case as ever was.” 

No other evidence was needed. He was adjudged insane. 
The judge signed an order committing him to the State Insane 
Asylum. The commissioners left, immediately, grateful for the 
soft job and its neat encomium. But Ivy Lawrence lingered. 
He asked the keepers to step to the rear of the room. He at 
any rate wasn’t afraid. He was most curious to learn some- 
thing. 

“What was the message?” Ivy Lawrence whispered. 

“God has one message for all men—LOVE.” 

“Indeed!” 


_— a 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE PAMPHLETEERS PENETRATE PITTSBURGH 


AFTER a week had gone by Stanislaw and his family became 
alarmed over Dan’s sudden disappearance. Yagna thought he 
had perhaps drowned himself over love of her. She had 
watched Dan write once or twice a week to a fellow with an 
easy name, John Barry. Looking through Dan’s papers she 
got the address and wrote a scrawly but most alarming note 
to John. 

Two days later John arrived and took up the search. He 
examined hospital and morgue records but found no trace of 
Dan. He decided that Dan had perhaps gone to another city 
in his desire “to know by living.” John got his bag ready for 
his return to New York. He was about to start for the station 
when Stanislaw called to report the strange gossip circulating 
among the Bohunks in the mills. A kitchen maid, a young 
Polish girl employed in the Scudder household, had told a story 
of a young man who looked like Dan having been severely beaten 
for coming to the mansion and then put away in a crazy house. 

John hunted through the court dockets and discovered a recent 


* commitment of a man, 24 years old, by the name of Donald 


Manders. . . . A few hours later he was sure a deliberate mis- 
take had been made in registering the name. He called on 
each member of the lunacy commission. The description of 
Donald Manders fitted Dan. The hostler told him the few 
facts brought out at the brief hearing, adding, “I kinder liked 
the lad. Still and all, he must be batty.” The hostler advised 
him to see Ivy Lawrence, “what manageered the case start to 
finish.” 

The secretary paid scant attention to John until he learned 
that the friend of the maniac worked on the New York Daily 
Letter. Then he became suavely informative; even sympa- 


thetic. He pictured an-wholly mad fellow forcing the Scudder’s 
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imposing gates, jimmying the front door, overcoming servants 
and by implication had him armed. But John said in his quiet 
way he knew Dan too well to believe any such ccok-and-bull 
yarn. 

“Then,” asked the secretary-person, ruffling, “you insinuate 
I am a liar?” 


John went across town to talk again with the phlegmatic ex- 
amining physician. Ivy Lawrence was ahead of him by one 
hop. Lawrence spoke for the physician with glib assurance. 
“Here is a reputable physician who tells you the young man is 
the worst type of homicidal maniac.” 

“You can’t condemn a fine character like Daniel Matthews to 
an insane asylum on one doctor’s hasty conclusion,” John said. 

The doctor turned nervous. “The man is quite cracked. 
Talks with God. Religious insanity has a definite homicidal 
tendency.” 

John answered, “Thousands of men say they have a message 
from God. Would you put every clergyman in an insane 
asylum?” 


John went to the asylum. He could not get permission to 
talk with Dan. The ready excuse was, that there was no 
Daniel Matthews, and what business had he with Donald 
Manders! 

John sat down and wrote to the Classic Guild fellows, begging 
one of them to come to Pittsburgh and help rescue Dan. 

Pittsburgh was Luke Dennishaw’s home town and he was 
chosen by the Guild for the job. Liam and Ellery Jones de- 
cided to accompany him. Liam brought credentials to the local 
Erins and the newly organized Knights of the Holy Name, de- 
termined to bring to play every influence to get Dan free. 
Phil Miller sent telegrams, announcing the arrival of Liam 
O’Hegerty, “Supreme Historiographer of the Ancient Order of 


Erin—scholar and patriot—a man every Englishman hates and 
every Irishman loves.” 


Luke looked over the ground. He knew too well what he 
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was up against. He was soon satisfied it would be folly to 
make an issue of Dan’s case in the courts which Jeremiah 
Scudder and his crowd carried in their backside pocket. He 
reported to the concerned friends,—‘“Dan’s been in the booby 
hatch three weeks. The asylum doctors will swear he has all 
the symptoms of a dangerously insane man. Everybody has. 
Ivy Lawrence will see to it that his rotten case is strengthened 
by new and false evidence. We'll succeed only in damning 
Dan. You can’t beat the fellows who control the legal ma- 
chinery. But Dan himself has provided the ammunition that 
will shoot this crowd to cover and make them come to terms.” 

Luke’s plan was simple. Use the material gathered in Dan’s 
letters. Show up the virtual slavery of workers in Scudder’s 
mills. Luke knew a thing or two on his own account. His 
father had been killed in a mine accident. Best of all, Dan’s 
reports gave actual data of hours, systems, abuses, preventable 
accidents, lack of compensation for injury or death, tricks of 
labor bullies to get men to leave the old country under false 
promises, the vile homes provided by the mills, and the ex- 
orbitant rentals exacted for them. Most telling was Dan’s rec- 
ord of personal human tragedies. They would wring the hearts 
of newspaper readers. Luke telegraphed his city editor. “I 
have the goods on Pittsburgh and Scudder—a sensational 
scoop.” He received instant instructions, “Seventh Hell is the 
limit.” 

Luke remarked, “New York papers’ competition for circula- 
tion will accomplish anything from a war to a jail delivery.” 

John took the next train to New York to get Dan’s daybooks, 
in which he had pasted his several hundred letters. . . . Morse 
Henley, learning from John the details of the case, ran to his 
managing editor and announced that he was on to America’s 
Biggest Sob Story. He was ordered to lose no time. “Pitch 
into Pittsburgh!”’ He and John left on the night train. 

The next day the campaign was plotted in Luke’s room. 

Morse took the heart-interest side. ‘Women and Children 
in Pittsburgh Purgatory.” 

Luke took the industrial evils. Better suited for his paper. 
“Stupid System Uselessly Maims, Murders Thousands. Hu- 
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mane Methods Increase Efficiency and Profits. But Borgia 
Scudder Lusts for Cruel Power.” 

Liam thought up denunciatory terms, words, phrases for the 
Pamphleteers. John polished, rewrote, gathered statistics and 
searched records. The campaign against Pittsburgh started 
with big cannon going off to everybody’s delight, save a dozen 
millionaires. 

Liam, representing the New York parent lodge, was received 
royally by the large Pittsburgh chapter of the Ancient Erins, 
and the dozen Knights of the Holy Name. He treated them 
to fiery lectures and after a week roused them to hold a demon- 
stration in front of Scudder’s residence. Twelve hundred 
Irishmen booed and jeered upward of two hours because Liam 
told them that Scudder manufactured the guns that England 
trained on Erin’s heart! 

Ellery Jones was heartsore on account of Dan and because 
the Machine was in disgrace. God’s Slave was making millions 
of slaves. He blamed Scudder and urged the boys to give him 
Hell for misusing God’s Modern Miracle. 

Dan’s day-to-day accounts of the lives of mill workers and 
their families appeared in the two New York dailies. Of 
course they were gorily daubed with the reds and yellows of 
the journalese paint-box. It made an immediate stir. Pri- 
vate detectives began to trail Luke and Morse. Their rooms 
were ransacked. They were even arrested on a trumped up 
charge but this only helped to advertise their stories. The news- 
paper broadsides continued. It soon became national news. 
The popular papers contrasted the lives of the workers with 
the exaggerated excesses of Pittsburgh millionaires. 

Phil Miller got his cousin, Congressman Gilhooley, to de- 
mand a congressional investigation. 

The mills discharged hundreds of men. Foremen accused 
fellows they didn’t like with the sin of betraying their bosses 
and had them deprived of their jobs. 

On the twelfth day of the campaign Luke decided it was 
time to demand Dan’s release. Interest in the exposure was 
waning. The American people liked fresh sensations. He 
had John take him round and present him to Ivy Lawrence. 


The secretary looked rueful indeed to see that the homicidal 
maniac’s friend was the bosom companion of the man who was 
fretting the Scudder family into tantrums of nerves. Mrs. 
Scudder was escaping to more civilized England. The two 
sons attending Harvard had been hooted and insulted in Bos- 
ton streets by Ancient Erin members. Jeremiah himself had 
had a heart attack. . . . And now he was hearing Luke Den- 
nishaw, a bearded monster, say, confidently, ““We’ve reached the 
peak of our exposure. We’re about to let go our shooting 
star—the dazzling Scudder scandal! We now know why 
Scudder had Donald Manders or Daniel Matthews railroaded. 
The humanitarian lad is a student of sociology and he took a 
job in Scudder’s mills to learn firsthand of the enslavement of 
immigrants and the discrimination against American workers. 
Matthews came to give Borgia Scudder a message that God 
expects every man to deliver to his neighbor. All he wanted, 
was to tell Scudder the truth and ask him to play fair with 
the poor people. And Scudder got you, Ivy Lawrence, to rail- 
road him to an insane asylum.” 

Ivy Lawrence’s fat face trembled. Tears came to his eyes. 
“T am ruined,” he said. Luke turned on his heel and left John 
alone with the secretary. 

“T think I can stop that story,” John said. 

“Can you—can you, sir!” 

“Ves. I want my friend turned loose and cleared in the 
records. I want the institution doctors to certify he is per- 
fectly sane . . . and Scudder will be spared the terrible charge 
of packing a commission—and your own stupidity—” 

“VYes—yes—it will be done—rest assured—” 
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CHAPTER XIII 
PHIL MILLER 


Dan feared New York ... returned with trepidation... 
his heart sinking as the city rolled nearer . . . began mourn- 
ing again an imprisoned self. He had been happy in the in- 
sane asylum. There he had been expected to be crazy... 
there he was properly mad with pity, introspection. .. . 

Philadelphia, now Trenton, here Newark . . . all the towns 
and cities jumbling together to make the supreme monstrosity 
—New York. The rail-ends clucked mockingly under the spin- 
ning wheels . . . like Liam’s sardonic laughter .. . a bottle 
an’ a cork—a bottle an’ a cork—that’s the way to spell New 
York. 


The doctor sat across from him ... absorbed in a book. 
. . . Dan had watched him for two hours. He had never be- 
fore seen a man able to read with Liam’s rapidity . . . page 


after page flipped under his agile surgeon’s fingers. At last 
Liam looked up,—disturbed by Ellery Jones’ snoring at his 


side. He smiled at Dan... said something that instantly 
answered his thought. 

“TI don’t skip, Dan. I read instinctively . . . the way some 
people write . . . I separate ideas from the conventional clut- 
ter of phrases.” 

The train was drawing into the Jersey City shed ... an 


uproar of puffing echoes fighting to break through the glass 
and steel enclosure. 

New York: Monsignor Abbate, the jailer waiting at the 
ferry. 

New York: a tomb enclosure. 

New York: an eternal contest with the Liam-mind wed lech- 
erously to the Daniel-mind. 


New York: complexity dooming clarity. 
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New York: the ferry sucked to Manhattan’s stony whirl- 
pool. 

New York: . . . Mame, Mame. . . there, there, the golden 
dome of the World Building . . . Mame’s bearing body .. . 
the golden dome . . . Mame. 


But peace. The peace of intense occupation. And pleasure. 
From the moment he arrived, a thrillingly purposeful existence 
began. There was the assuring compliment of two men. Such 
an earnest and conscientious fellow as Jeff Stone and a clear- 
headed chap as Phil Miller depending on his Pittsburgh expe- 
rience to draft a Workmen’s Compensation Act which Phil 
planned to present at the next sitting of the State Legislature. 


Phil Miller became a close friend, a strengthening, assuring 
friend. He was as practical as a steel lathe .. . turning 
Dan’s ideas into serviceable tools. 

Phil was about Dan’s age and already quite successful, being 
an Assemblyman, Chairman of the Ancient Erins and Execu- 
tive Organizer of Edwin’s Knights of the Holy Name. This 
secret society was taking on in all parts of the country under 
the patronage of Archbishop Grady. 

Phil had raised himself in one of New York’s worst slum 
districts. He left school at the age of fourteen to help support 
a large Irish family. He was in politics at the age of fifteen. 
In two years he was famous as the Boy Orator. He became 
the pet of the sentimental district leader, Tom McIntyre, known 
as the Racetrack King. Phil was too keen to take the part of 
a ward-heeler. He specialized in spellbinding . . . collected 
an orator’s stock in trade—rolling phrases that charmed the 
ear with sonorous rhythm. Besides he had a strongminded 
pious mother whom he adored and she promised to break his 
back for him if she ever caught him doing MclIntyre’s dirty 
work. Phil stuck to spellbinding . . . declined the nomination 
for Alderman in the Tammany-held Board . . . chose the State 
Assembly where he wouldn’t have to do dirty work because 
the job was monopolized by the Republicans who controlled 
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the State chamber. In the Assembly he could orate to his 
heart’s content in hopeless but noble causes. 

The frontpage hullabaloo over Pittsburgh’s Crime had fasci- 
nated Phil . . . made his publicist’s soul long to be part of 
it. He set to work with Jeff Stone to get up a bill to compel 
a square deal for workers . . . yielding to Jeff's Yankee idea 
of a Conscience by Code. First, of course, he went to Boss 
McIntyre for permission to present the bill. ‘Don’t worry, 
chief,” he said. “The bill ain’t got a Chinaman’s chance. 
The Republicans have to soup it. Don’t their mob own the 
factories? Let me go to it.” 

McIntyre chuckled. “Go ahead, Kid,” he said fondly. ... 


The Classic Guild announced an open meeting to discuss 
Phil’s humanitarian bill. John was naively happy: here was a 
beginning for his Civic Forum—a young slum politician fos- 
tering social legislation—inspired by Dan’s experience. The 
open meeting was also to be a Welcome Home Party for Dan. 

On Sunday Molly was busy collecting chairs from every- 
body’s rooms and bringing them to Abe Berger’s parlor. 
Jerry Spotwood took Abe’s bed apart to make more room. 
He made a platform of soapboxes covered with a carpet. 

Evening they all came together. Molly and her husband sat 
near the door to take care of people’s things. Hambone served 
bottled pop and sandwiches. Jerry was the usher. He had 
strict rules for seating people. He put Liam between Edwin 
and his plump pretty wife to keep the shanachy from talking. 
He made Orr sit next to Peter—the most taciturn man in 
America and warned Orr as follows, ‘They ain’t alookin’ to 
find more exurcises for workmen—but a damn side less.” He 
sashayed among the chairs and found Mame a place between 
Dan and John. “One of them is stuck on her. Not a bad 
lookin’ broad at that,’’ he said to himself as he watched them 
shake hands, sit down and fall silent. . . . Their first meeting 
since Dan’s return. 

Jerry rearranged the Pamphleteers so as to scatter the speak- 
ers. Ellery Jones was put in a morris chair right under the 
gas chandelier beside Abe Berger. The Tolerator placed him- 
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‘self in the last chair. Phil smiled boyishly from the platform. 
“Stop wigglin’,” warned Jerry, “or the platfurm will come 
apart.” 
Phil made a grand opening speech entitled— 


“LINCOLN COMES TO PITTSBURGH 
A Message For The Nation.” 


No one minded the fulsome praise he spilled over Dan, except 
the victim. In his embarrassment Dan took to thinking of 
other matters . . . how he had not been able to look in Mame’s 
face when she came in. ... He heard Ellery Jones say,— 
“Mame, didn’t think you could get purtier—but you have. 
You’re the growing kind—” . . . He looked out of the win- 
dow at the girlish maple etched by gaslight: Mame waiting, 
waiting . . . Mame, always, the waiting tree . . . among fur- 
maces, among volcanic cauldrons—in the mad house .. . the 
waiting tree . . . in the moiling Tulsudski home she was there, 
waiting ...in the jammed sleeping room her branches 
brushed his bunk ... Yagna! Shame spread over him, but 
fled. Now with Mame near he had a finer understanding of 
Yagna and— He must keep the fine, fine essence of this ‘new 
understanding breathing to him from Mame. This: there had 
been pity in the heart of sex-desire. Yagna’s cough and racked 
sleep—sunken cheeks and feverish eyes—quivering frailty helped 
up steep slopes, clinging to his waist—fingers held to his heart. 
Pity—a purifying leaven in sex-love? . . . He brought his mind 
back to Phil Miller. 

The Assemblyman finished reading the Act he and Jeff had 
cooked up—bewildering legal terminology interminable. The 
Pamphleteers all got into action. The Act was not enough. 
The Bill was a small bean in a big bag. Not enough. Ina 
little while they had three beans in the bag. I. A Factory Act, 
specifying safeguards for workers in all trades—regulations to be 
made by boards of experts. II. A Maximum Work-Week Law 
—prohibiting a seven-day week or a twenty-four-hour shift— 
making unlawful any work week exceeding Fifty-Five Hours. 
Ill. An Industrial Relations Law—providing an equitable scale 
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of compensation for injuries, disabilities or death . . . making 
industrial employers as financially concerned with their workers’ 
health as slave-owners once were with their human chattels. 


The weeks following were a quickening time for Dan... . 
Ellery Jones simply put his foot down and said, “Stop wasting 
time in that Irishman’s funeral parlor. You’ve a right to take 
money from me. ...I1 took a father’s interest in your life 
and career. . . . I’m offering only five dollars a week—enough 
to keep you alive.” 

Dan spent weeks studying British, German and French in- 
dustrial legislation, reports of commissions and investigators. 
In the evening he met Jeff and Phil to work over the expansive 
Industrial Relations Act. 

Dan was happy. “Knowing by living,” was soon to bear first 
fruit. Fortunately he did not realize that it would take upwards 
of ten years to get the Act made a law—and a much modified 
one at that. At any rate, it served its present purpose. Kept 
him entirely free of his living or personal self. Liam did not 
belabor his mind in conjugal suffocation. Mame was not a 
warm stream bearing him away. 


Phil Miller kept Dan within the practical plot of his present 
phase. His cheerful companionship had a tonic effect. Phil was 
never downcast. He laughed at obstacles. Just walked around 
them when he didn’t merrily hurdle them. He was handsome, 
lovable: had a boyish dimpling face, laughing blue eyes, and a 
mouth shaped in a smile. Dan and John believed he was their 
model for politically ambitious Irish Catholic boys to follow. 

Phil was the political pet of the Three Pamphleteers. They 
got his name into the papers at every chance. They created a 
character for him—and with the years he had no other choice 
but to live up to it. After his masterly presentation of the 
surprising Industrial Relations Act, settlement houses and other 
philanthropies brought their social laws to him for submission. 
They wrote memorandums which he concocted into speeches. 
Phil Miller emerged as a scholarly statesman, amazingly in- 
formed and resourceful. He knew how to play his friends’ 
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game while he worked his own. He had the perfect political 
temperament, loyalty plus adjustability. At the first reading of 
the Industrial Relations Act in the Assembly he paid high tribute 
to Dan and John—at the same time performing a service for 
his Church. He knew how reactionary his Church was held to 
be upstate. So he sprang a surprise—stating that the most 
advanced, humane, progressive and broad legislation ever offered 
in the United States, was conceived in the Catholic Clearing 
House for Humanitarian Ideas (hardly mattered that it didn’t 
exist yet) and in the Catholic Civic Forum (still in the dream 
stage). Yet his public announcement almost created them! 
Abbate saw their significance—prompted by the pleasureful 
publicity. ... At once the Archbishop was again keenly in- 
terested in the young men’s schemes .. . sent for them... 
encouraged them to learn... experiment .. . investigate 
. . . and truly prepare themselves for the work. Monsignor 
Abbate proved affable, friendly for the first time, even as he 
regretted in the most kindly tone that such splendidly fitted 
votaries did not enter the lists for God. 

With his days and nights now at his disposal Dan went 
everywhere, eager to know people “as they are.” This was 
Phil’s urgent advice—“‘know why and who/” He introduced 
Dan and John to Black Tom. They couldn’t help liking the 
big homely, outspoken man as they watched him hold state in 
the backroom of a saloon. They saw him dole out happy-go- 
lucky parish charity. True, he ruled with the aid of thugs 
and dive-keepers. But Tom didn’t keep graft tolls for himself: 
he really acted as a custodian of charitable funds. There could 
be no doubting Tom’s personal standards of squareness. He 
was always regular, that is, never treacherous—no matter what 
crimes he might have to commit to uphold political ethics 
of regularity. When Dan reported to him that the pauper 
patients in the Blackwell Island City Hospitals and Homes were 
getting very bad food and little of that, McIntyre said, “Ill 
take care of it, boy.” Now, Tom didn’t go to the ward politi- 
cians in charge of the city institutions and demand that they 
spend a little of the city’s funds on good food for the patients. 
No, sir! That would ‘not be regular! Instead, Tom sent, 
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every Sunday, a lavish supply of chicken and ice cream—food 
that he extorted from produce dealers who wanted political pro- 
tection in marketing poisonous food stuffs! 

Tom McIntyre had one soft foolish spot. He doted on the 
Boy Orator. Being a childless man he performed a spiritual 
adoption. Phil was the apple of his eye . . . proudofhim... 
liked to see him admired by the clean Catholic boys and the 
newspaper fellers . . . exempted Phil from ordinary political 
dirty work. He let Phil indulge his pastime for ideal laws— 
that is, upstate, in the Republican controlled legislature where 
they had no chance of being enacted. 

The Industrial Relations Act was defeated of course. But 
it proved a swell campaign line for the Tammany cart-tail 
spielers. It embarrassed the Republicans who had to protect 
their wealthy upstate contributors from “confiscatory” legisla- 
tion. Phil jockeyed them into the position of upholding the 
worst factories in the state—accused them of protecting the 
owners—large contributors to Republican coffers. Thus Tam- 
many was the champion of Progress, Humanity! 


Then Tom McIntyre thought his boy Phil was going bug- 
house. Phil was busy helping John Barry organize something 
called the Civic Forum! Stank in Tom’s large nostrils ... 
pfugh .. . pfugh. . . . Civic Forum—ugh! ‘Are ye bughouse, 
boy?” he finally demanded. 

Phil laughed, happily. “Listen, pop, aw, listen. It ain’t as 
bad as all that. Wait, pop, the nigger in the wood-pile is going 
to jump out and tickle your ribs. Watch now, pop.” 

Jack Sheedy came into the backroom .. . in response to a 
message from Phil. . . . He agreed that Phil was going foolish. 
. . . The two men sat and laughed at Phil falling for a reform 
racket like the Civic Forum .. whugh... pung... two 
chewterbacker wads grunted into the spittoon. 

But Phil smiled and smiled . . . drank seltzer water while 
the old men took hookers of booze ... smiled . .. smiled 
. . . began to hum little ideas like a song... .“Pop... 
‘English Dick’ Coakley’s been chief of Tammany Hall too long 

. a million dollars too long, pop; a million dollars in his 
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own pocket. No, pop, Dick Coakley ain’t like you or Jack, 
He’s working for Dick Coakley all the time... salting it 
away .. . bought himself a castle and a racing stable in Ire- 
land and England. . . . How long is he going to get away with 
it, pop? . . . Wait, here’s Doc Liam, bringing his new dope for 
the ponies. . . . One of Liam’s jokes is smarter than a hall full 
of Coakleys. . .. Listen, Liam ... what’s that gag again— 
you know—the one you pulled about when is the Party going 
to stop being a lot of thick donkeys and turn highhat smart like 
the Republicans . . . profitably respectable . . . spurn incomes 
from joints and get rich in improving the city—subways, bridges, 
streets, institutions! Now, pop, don’t get nervous. Don’t 
pop! Dick Coakley is got to go. Yes, sir. We want a regular 
fellow up in Fourteenth Street . . . like Tom McIntyre... .” 

Liam sat down... grinned ... grinned for to hear Phil 
Miller take in the old men . . . Liam placed a bottle on the 
table. “Here, Tom, this will make a stallion make a mile in a 
sniff . . . and kill him, Tom.” 

“Thanks, Liam,” said the King of the Racetrack, famous for 
his squareness . . . and pocketed the bottle of horse poison. 

“Guess Ill run along,” said Liam. 

“No, Liam,” said Phil, “sit in.” 


“Shoot, Phil . . . Tom ought to use your dope to make his 
horses hop.” 

“Maybe he ought to, at that,” said Phil. ‘Liam... tell 
me this . . . who’s the most popular man in the party... 
out straight . . . shoot.” 

“Tom McIntyre . . . Jack Sheedy next.” 

“T stake it to Jack Sheedy,” said Tom. “I’m satisfied where 
I am... Jack, there’s a lot to what the kid says. Dick’s 


porkin’ the pickin’s. Leaders are good and sore. Still and all, 
he puts the Party over.” 

“No, he don’t,” said Phil. ‘Leaders like you and Jack put 
it over for him. . . . Jack—will you stand for Leader—” 

“Well,” said Jack, “this comes kind of sudden—” 

“Yes, he will,” Liam answered for him. 

And Phil kept them two hours as he sang his song of 
new Tammanyism. . .. “Catholic Civics ... see... clean- 
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est religion and cleanest party ... see ... and richest and 
strongest ... see... profits from good works. ... Need 
Civic Forum and things like that to start giving Dick Coakley 
the works. . . . Let it come outside the Party—see. . . . Then 
Sheedy steps in to save the situation, see . . . a clean-up by 
clean Catholics ... wha ...whoo... la!” 

“Well, start somethin’ an’ let’s see what happens,” Black 
Tom said. 

“Sell your saloon to-night, Sheedy—get ready.” Phil’s first 
order. 


Liam, amused, gave Jack Sheedy one piece of advice. “An 
infallible politician is one who never says anything—never com- 
mits himself on anything.” His joke, as usual, was taken 
solemnly. The garrulous Irishman began at once to practice 
the part which won him a new name in a few years—“Silent 
Sheedy.” We had an unimaginative man’s patience. 

Surely enough, at the next meeting of The Ancient Erins 
Sheedy hadn’t a word to say. Just looked straight ahead, 
somber, serious, thoughtful. The young ambitious Erins looked 
to their leader for some cue and got none. They watched Phil 
Miller, their Chairman, do a most astounding thing—praise John 
Barry and have him reinstated to membership! The renegade 
himself was present and honored by a double handshake from 
Sheedy. 

Phil made the most suave speech of his career. It caused 
Dan and John to trust him wholeheartedly and pin all their 
hopes on him. . . . Phil told the members they could not be 
Knights of the Holy Name unless their political life also stood 
for the purity of the Holy Name! That they ought to start 


John Barry’s Civic Forum right away and save the fair name of 
Trish Catholics! 
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In the same way Phil simply pushed Dan into his work. He 
said to Dan, “Just do it. That’s all. Doit. If it works—no- 
body will be against it.” 


A week later he brought Dan three hundred dollars which he 
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had collected by passing the hat around at Sheedy’s Giant 
Picnic. 

“T told the boys the money was for your home for down-and- 
out Catholic boys. They don’t like the idea of Protestant 
missionaries stealing our lads. Get it started, Dan. Make 
everybody else worry about keeping it going.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE HOUSE JERRY SPOTWOOD BUILT 


Turee hundred dollars . . . so many lifting wings. Ellery 
added two hundred . . . promised to equip the Home with a 
workshop. Solomon Beech the Tolerator said he was sorry it 
was to be a sectarian charity: couldn’t in conscience contribute. 
A few days later he thought it over: pledged ten dollars a month 
for the first year. Liam said he expected to make a piece of 
money next week—a private special job, doping horses for the 
Race Track King—and pledged half of it. John had eleven 
hundred dollars made from Ellery’s tips. He turned every 
cent over to Dan. Abe Berger conditioned fifty dollars—for 
books. 

Dan was buoyantly happy ... and all clear at last, he 
thought. Clear, convinced, clear. He went with John to talk 
with Archbishop Grady and his secretary. 

Dan laid the money on the rectory table. “It belongs to the 
Church,” he said. 

His Grace nodded, gravely, his eyes dimming. “Bless you, 
Daniel. Bless you. Don’t you want it for your work, my son?” 

“Yes, yes, dear Father. But I cannot begin. . . . I cannot 
do it at all—unless the Humanitarian Clearing House, the Forum 
and the Boys’ Home have the spiritual authority and one clarity 
of the universal Church.” 

Abbate’s black eyes gleamed. “Have you come to a new 
decision,” asked the secretary, “concerning yourself?” 

“T have come to a great clearing,’ Dan answered. “The 
jungle of doubt is behind me. Before me is a glowing garden 
of hope—hope for the world’s peace in Catholic oneness— 
Catholic brotherhood—” 

The Archbishop embraced Dan . . . clasped John’s hand fer- 
vently. “Beloved sons . . . God bless your undertaking. . . . 


There is One Clarity—His Church.” The graceful prelate gath- 
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ered the money in his hands and held it out to Dan. “I give 
you this. trust. I accept your pledge.” 


Liam was amused with the renewed, freshly passionate activi- 
ties of the better parts of his synthetic self. Were men flung 
back to acquire the skill of reflex? Dan and John seemed 
to leap up from Liam’s assaults and gain broadjumping power 
and speed. They were spending every spare moment in investi- 
gating, planning and thinking up ways and means of starting 
their doublebarreled Catholic settlement house. To Liam they 
were like allied lovers wooing twin sisters. 

Dan and John tried every possible place to raise more money. 
They submitted facts and figures to the governors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They pointed out to the civicproud burghers 
that the Home would salvage derelict boys and turn them 
from wasters into workers—an economic gain to their city. 
However, the hardheaded honorable business men were not 
taken in. They said the Home would merely increase the 
already woeful pauperization of the lower classes. Let the boys 
go to work or to the workhouse. Thanks for report: will urge 
severer penalties for the tramps flooding our city. Thanks. 
File in folder Suppression of Criminals. 

On the other hand, the Archbishop read the report, listened 
to the discussion with intelligent sympathy. Above all, he was 
profoundly moved by Dan’s rescue of backsliders. Even Mon- 
signor Abbate was urged to exclaim, “He has a rare gift.” 

The diocese advanced two thousand dollars—pledged one 
hundred dollars a month for two years. 


But it was Jerry Spotwood who really got the house started. 
“JT wanna know what’s so hard ’bout lodgin’ a dozen boys?” he 
demanded. “They was thirteen in my family. I’m goin’ to take 
orff a day tomorrer an’ find a house for Dan.” 

Surely enough, at noon of the next day, Jerry called at 
Dan’s room and declared, “I got a place.” 

He walked Dan over to Crosby Street: No. 22 A, the location 
of a former murderous dive known as Dead Man’s Hand or 
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Deuces Ace High. The place looked impossible, the windows 
smashed, holes gaping in the plaster of the ceilings, walls stove 
in, lathes smashed. Yet Jerry said, “Look at them oak floors 
an’ beams. Sound as an old whaler. Folks built with a con- 
science in the old days.” 

Dan, plodding through dirt and rubble, appalled by the wreck- 
age: “Jerry, won’t it take a fortune to put this place in 
shape?” 

“A coupla handy men like me an’ you could get this place 
shipshape in a month. We'll get the rent next to nothin—they’ll 
give it to us just so as we'll condition the place.” 

Jerry had already found out the owner’s name. He was a 
brewer and a Catholic. He went to see him with Dan. With 
perfect effrontery he said to the brewer, “Will you help your 
soul, sir, by turnin’ the house over for a Catholic charity—after 
havin’ run it this long for whores and murderers?” 

“Don’t say I ran it. I only leased it out,” said Adolf Munz, 
the brewer. 

“Yeh, but they had to buy your beer, didn’t they? An’ by 
the way, Mr. Munz, call up one of your friends in the morgue.” 

“What for?” 

“They’s a dead man in the rear room top floor. He’s been 
there two years. Get him out.” 

This disclosure put the landlord ill at ease. “You say you 
want it for a Catholic charity?” 

“Yes, sir, the Archbishop’s own pet chairty. Best thing you'll 
ever do.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Mr. Munz warily. 

“We'll improve your property fer you and so we want it rent 
free fer two years. We'll make your house valible by puttin’ it 
into first-class condition agen.” 

A bargain was struck: first two years rent free, thereafter 
thirty dollars a month so long as it remained a Catholic charity. 

Fancy the neighborhood sensation when the Archbishop ar- 
rived in his carriage to inspect the house which Jerry and Dan 
had cleaned up. 

Jerry was beside himself with childish pleasure to be petted 
and blessed by his Grace. Whereupon Jerry brashly suggested 
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to his Grace that Father Glynn in church next Sunday ought to 
call for volunteers to finish the job. 

Surely enough, Father Glynn appealed to all idle plasterers, 
carpenters and painters to pitch in. Dealers in paints and 
materials were asked to contribute supplies. Several weeks later 
the place was quite habitable. 

Jerry’s next move was to hire a horse and wagon. He went 
with Dan to dump-grounds and collected abandoned bed- 
springs and iron bed parts. In a few days he had fourteen beds 
assembled. They wired the springs and painted the rusty frames. 
Jerry kept after Dan to go begging of mattress-makers, linen 
wholesalers, and every one else. Armed with the Archbishop’s 
letters, they were received respectfully. By Thanksgiving the 
Home was ready. . . . Jerry stayed on as general assistant, say- 
ing he would wait for his wages until they were available. Dan 
said he would never take pay. 

The parlor floor was reserved for the Civic Forum. 

To keep the place truly homelike Dan set aside the large 
front room on the second floor for a living-room. It had a cozy 
fireplace and was furnished with friendly odds and ends, an 
old sideboard, pictures of sport events, easy chairs, a piano 
that Jerry knocked down at a fire-sale and a square table for 
games. Dan said he was going to allow smoking, careless speech, 
card-playing—everything a fellow felt free to do in his own 
house. Easy ways would inspire confidence, affection. He 
wasn’t going to have any of the institutional awe and chill he 
had met everywhere else. The rest of the house was divided 
off into small single rooms for the boys to sleep in. Dan wanted 
every one to have a sense of individual repose and selfcom- 
munion. 

In the basement Ellery Jones installed a mechanic’s workshop. 
Munz, the brewer, donated an altar. When space was 
needed for the altar, Ellery Jones, the New England creationist, 
said there was no better place than a corner of a workshop to 
give thanks to God. 


On a bleak December morning the altar was consecrated. 
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That afternoon Dan brought home three lads. He met them 
coming off the city prison boat which was returning the dis- 
charged penniless boys to the very streets from which they had 
been arrested for vagrancy. 

Jerry gave them a meal of baked beans and vegetable slum- 
gullion—a secret concoction of his own which he said gave new 
blood to the body. To maintain the democratic character of 
the Home, Dan and Jerry ate with them. 

In the evening Liam made his first visit to Friendship Guild. 

“Liam, your cynicism is contradicted,” Dan said, with happy 
shining eyes. ‘And will you be the Home’s visiting physician? 
We need you the very first day. One of the boys has a severe 
pain in his right side.” 

“T’ll go get my bag and look him over.” 

Dan held out his hand to Liam, smiling again with rare 
pleasure. “Thank you—thank you, Liam.” 

But it was Lucifer who took up the smile—sucked it into 
his eyes and spewed it from his mouth. He said, “One thing, 
Dan, try always to stand clear—don’t get caught—whatever 
you do—see; know.” 

Dan’s face darkened. “What, Liam—” 

“Tt can’t be told in a word—my feeling for you—” 

“What is it, Liam?” 

“Dan—you are too important—you—you—” 

Dan stood up and faced Liam. The feeling had found him 
—a quick lover’s swoop of the Liam-mind possessing the Daniel- 
mind—a million tentacle-words pressing into every tissue. He 
must escape his mental lover. This paramour of his mind kept 
him from clarity, certainty, repose. A divorce from the Liam 
mind would give him intellectual chastity . . . make him vir- 
ginally one with the Catholic spirit. 

“Liam, Liam,” he cried, “have you sold your soul to intellec- 
tual pride—the modern Prince of Evil? Are you the modern 
Faust?” 

“Perhaps,” said Liam, as he sat down weakly. “The devil,” 
he was thinking, “the way I care for this kid’s friendship.” 
Aloud he said, “I realize I am often in bad taste. Irish im- 
pulsiveness.”’ 
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Dan turned sorry, humble; sat down; drew Liam back to his 
chair, held his hand. “Listen, Liam, help me. Have I read 
all your books conscientiously? How many of my nights have 
been reviews of the Roman Church’s bloody history? Shall 
the blunders of human Churchmen made centuries ago con- 
demn His Church—even to-day? Shall I live in that past 
black hour and call it my time? Shall I give up the ideal of 
Christ’s Catholicism? Shall I stop hoping, striving? Shall I 
use up my soul’s energy in quibbles over theological trifles? 
Shall my mental power be given to futile wondering and analyz- 
ing? Shall that be the all of me instead of the fullness of God’s 
love? Cynicism is confusion. Faith is sanity. The Catholic 
religion is the supreme sanity. I forswear intellectual curiosity. 
I won’t live in books’ black corridors. I will live in men’s bright 
hearts.” 
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PART FIVE 


“Let us therefore not look for certainty or 
stability . . . things are true or false according 
to the aspect in which we look at them.” 

7 BLaIsE PASCAL. 
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CHAPTER I 
APOSTLE APPLEGATE 


Mame had her third child: a daughter born to Orr’s victory 
over improper and wholly unlawful chastity. The little girl 
was called Ophelia—because Orr wanted one child to have his 
initial. 

Ophelia was one year old when the Applegates were living on 
East Broadway near Gouverneur Street. This was a bit of old 
New York held like a last outpost against the invading hordes of 
immigrants. 

A small Georgian brick house, very shabby from the need of 
paint and plaster, but rich with deep fireplaces, ornate mantel- 
pieces and ceiling scrolls of the early century. The house was 
taken by Orr because it afforded a large yard for his training 
quarters. Like all messiahs he prayed and performed best in 
public. 

Orr had a small but completely gullible clientele. Fat men 
who cut ridiculous figures in female friends’ eyes. outed out 
of sundry Turkish baths. They came to Orr’s back yard to 
be put through fantastic paces. He advised them largely on 
every minor or major function of living, being explicit and 
terrifying in sex matters. 

Also young chaps, eager to become prizefighters and wrestlers, 
came for muscle-building and advice. 

Orr was proud of the clusters of muscles on his own back, 
shoulders and arms. At every chance he stripped to the waist 
and deftly manipulated a punching bag, which required skill 
before strength. 

To be sure the exercising men all made a great hubbub in 
the old garden in back of the house and their semi-nudity 
affronted and annoyed the genteel neighbors. The vulgar 
scoundrel further offended them by spreading an oil-cloth sign 


across the front of the house. 
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HEALTH HAPPINESS INSTITUTE 
BRAWN BEAUTIFUL 
Orr APPLEGATE 
Inventor and Director 


Lately the decent neighbors were treated to another unre- 
strained spectacle. The man’s two children, Ricky and Davy, 
went around stark naked! Two well developed boys! Terrible! 

Orr decreed a clotheless life for his children. He had read 
a newspaper acccount of somebody or other’s theory that it was 
unnatural to be ill; all sickness came from the unnatural prac- 
tice of wearing clothes. Our Back to Nature advocate then 
urged all up and seeing parents to rear their children unclad 
and thus harden them against taking chill. Such children were 
exempted, by an Applegate ukase, from measles, mumps, scarlet 
fever, croup, etc. He coined a new motto. “Become Chill- 
Proof.” 

Ricky and Davy thrived on a mad diet, violent exercise and 
a clotheless existence. Exhibited them to health customers. 
Products of HEALTH HAPPINESS. Before and after. The 
neighbors complained to the Children’s Society. Applegate 
youngsters exposed shamelessly. .. . Phil Miller’s political 
influence enabled the little boys to go nude in their own back 
yard. 

Next Orr got into trouble with doctors, for prescribing treat- 
ment for hernias, sterility, hemorrhoids, impotence, care of ex- 
pectant mothers and nursing babies, etc. This time he defeated 
his enemies with Jack Sheedy’s aid and described the affair 
as his “singlehanded fight agen the Medicine Poison Trust.” 

Liam called occasionally to talk with Mame but had to listen 
to Orr brag. He made insultingly satiric comments. ‘But who 
is so insensible to satire as a profoundly religious person?” 
Liam asked. “Derned right,” answered Orr, taking the remark 
for a compliment. And later Liam found Orr using his sar- 
castic phrases most solemnly, declaring to his followers: 
“HEALTH HAPPINESS means more than improvin’ the body 
an’ the work o’ the body. It’s an organization to protect you 
agen Prudery an’ the Medical Poison Trust whose job is to 
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keep you sick so as to make business for their doctor members.” 

His publication Health Or Hell was no more a nickel pam- 
phlet. Nowadays it was a small illustrated magazine selling for 
ten cents. He wasn’t to see his magazine succeed until that 
happy time when he finally hit upon accented nudity. Mean- 
time it had a hard time. The printer was changed with almost 
every issue, a tactic that explained Health or Hell’s survival 
until nifty nakedness made it pay. 

Orr depended for sustenance on the streamful of smallfry 
created by Providence to feed the imperishably hopeful debtor. 
But even these waters sometimes ran sterile. Money troubles 
didn’t fret Orr. He left them to Mame. The door-bell’s wire 
grew sleazy from bill collectors’ unrelenting jerks. The house 
turned cold and dark with creditors’ accusations and threats. 
Some days were a hurdling steeplechase. Process servers pur- 
sued Orr over a series of backyard fences and pressed sum- 
monses on his person. . . . Often lessons were rudely inter- 
rupted by Marshals ransacking the rooms to seize something 
tangible in the name of a court judgment or attachment. Why, 
these ornery and oppressive acts merely gave Orr a martyr’s 
joy in the forthcoming fulfillment. But matters now stood at 
such a stage that he simply had to do something about ic. 


Mame listened from the landing. Orr had Edwin in the par- 
lor, talking up athletic contrivances and trophies, photographs 
of Before and After and framed testimonials. 

“Ed, I’m showin’ you the biggest gold mine in America.” 

She heard the familiar inspirational harangues,—their com- 
bined compositions. . . . 

Theatric whispers; HEALTH HAPPINESS! A _ nation’s 
love-life languishes? Wait till run-down lovers hear the glad 
tidings—Orrapep! Made a man of Dan... . Sibilant whisper 
and crackling chuckle. . . . Her own words and his. . . . Nurs- 
ing mothers, mourning anemic babies sucking wind at slack 
gourds! Give ’em this, Ed—Mamillard—concentrated milk. 
Here’s heartoil for heart trouble. Every one—a killing, Ed... . 
Look at this invention to elevate fallen stomachs. Combination 
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exercise, system 12, cures consumpshin. Combination ro cures 
diabetes. Combination 7 repairs ruptures. Look at this... . 
His latest invention. Sparkling prophetically in a drawer. Gul- 
lible Edwin gaped. Heavenly implements. No more ailing, 
wasting wives. Married love, Ed! A gold mine, Ed, a gold 
mine. 

Mame heard Orr run on and on with apostolic assurance and 
a faker’s glibness. Ed swamped. No denying Orr. Believed 
with the whole of his mountebank’s soul he was appointed to 
salvage a doddering, weakbowelled people. By a full twenty 
years this instinctive fellow was anticipating a world revival of 
phallic worship. Even at the beginning of his career, Orr told 
folks that if they wanted to live in a paradise of happiness they 
must, first, get right with their sex god. This former farm boy 
interpreted all humankind’s distempers and disorders in the 
images of a cow in heat and a stallion in a frothy fret... . 
Ed caught the drift. Orr landed the loan. But before paying 
over the five hundred dollars, the pushing, prospering casket 
salesman exacted a duly notaried piece of writing which gave 
him a twenty-five per cent share in HEALTH HAPPINESS, 
all its inventions, publications and contraptions. Now, only a 
donkey like Ed could foresee that this piece of writing, which 
Orr handed over with many inward guffaws, would, in twenty- 
five years’ time, earn said donkey close to a million dollars. 
Edwin was to succeed vastly because he was stupid. Time after 
time he was to be taken in by clever men who desperately needed 
grubstaking during their prospecting and pioneering days. 


Now Orr’s financial difficulties were not all due to a deficiency 
of income. This prophet of the phallic god was busy practicing 
the expensive self-proving rites of virility. He was not a volup- 
tuary so much as a scientific husbandman who rotated crops. 
One piece of acreage in particular he was cultivating intensively 
and this involved a heavy expenditure. She was a hefty dame 
who gave massages in a Turkish bath on ladies’ nights. She 
knew how to flatter Orr and he indulged her longings for silk 
stockings, lace undergarments, satin petticoats, and other inti- 
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mate and costly graces. She called him “the world’s grandest 
lover.” 

Orr was very happy, getting deeper into debt . . . and last 
week, he was first shocked, then amused to learn Lilly’s care- 
lessness was going to make him father of a “love tot.” 


Mame served Orr with the desperate loyalty of tenfold resti- 
tution: all to atone for the single wrong she had done to the 
Institution of Husband. . . . She saw the profits from all her 
work on the HEALTH HAPPINESS system go to his flattering 
fat lady friends. She clenched her teeth and said, “It’s all right 
. . . all right. . . . I want to pay off the mortgage on myself 
and Danny.” 

The Institution of Husband, highly appraised, commanded 
heavy mortgages. 

As for Dan, he also had a sacred Institutional Status which 
she would not violate. 


Liam brought Mame clipped pictures of Dan’s progress. 
Out of the four winds Dan gathered funds for his Boys’ Home. 

Mame looked at the doctor. He sat with strange repose, 
talked quietly, out of a deep sadness. . . . He met her mood 

. a parental one, shaping Dan. 

Liam said, “Dan is happy because absorbed. And he has 
so far won the affection of the Archbishop that the Home has 
become the prelate’s charitable hobby. . . . Indeed. . . . His 
Grace continues to offer to pay for Dan’s studies for the priest- 
hood.” 

Her heart swelled, then shrank. Liam bit his lip and took 
Ophelia from her arms as she seemed ready to faint. Liam 
quickly added, “But you know Dan. He clings to demo- 
cratic Catholicism—nor does he ever feel the contradiction. He 
wants to believe with Matthew Arnold, ‘The Christianity of the 
future will be the form of Catholicism.’ He won’t become a 
priest, won’t bind himself with orders. He’s still in the human 
hour of Jesus. The human hour .. . and will he ever rise to 
the Lord’s high wrath?” 
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He fell to thinking of Inquisitional Catholicism called puri- 
fication. 

Mame could only let herself ask, “How is he?” She was in 
purgatory asking after some one in heaven. 

Liam answered, ‘“He’s a marvel for living all the twenty- 
four hours of each day. Deep in books. Deeper in the confi- 
dence of people. The way he picks up converts you’d think 
he’s rubbed against the Magnet Itself. To the boys he homes 
he’s like a friendfather. He won’t have his Guild look, smell 
or feel like an institution. You’d think all of Tom Jefferson’s 
reverence for human rights was transposed into our boy saint. 
He’s ever moving a boy forward: into a job or back to his people. 
He never loses contact with them. You should see his mail. 
In a short space of two years his boys have scattered over 
the world and, glory to God, they even send him money.” 


This occasional news gave her rich joy and compensation. 
She had saved him then for his life work. She saw herself as 
one of the everlasting heroines whose careers she followed in 
current magazines and novels,—heroines glorified for surrender- 
ing completely their rights as needful women. Such times as 
her thoughts gathered desirously on Dan, like a cloud over a 
tree, then she took pencil and paper and set to work devotedly 
on her husband’s system and believed that she was being a good 
woman after Dan’s idea. 

When there was an odd hour after housework, after mes- 
sianic compotes and composition, it was given over to excruciat- 
ing efforts to make poems. 


Sleep was treacherous. It sent Dan seeking in her body 
and she could not turn him out. Even waking-time there was 
the memory of his lips on her mouth . . . their quaver like the 
breast of a starling in song. 

Mame was sustained on her weary way by a sentient belief 
that a tryst was appointed in the waiting, waiting future .. . 
in some sane, just afterlife . . . and until then she could travel 
the years with the patient continence which comes from the 
whole knowingness of love. 


And Mame was with child again. 


_— - 


CHAPTER II 
FRIENDSHIP GUILD 


It was an old chamber high and deep, on the top floor. It 
was the very room in which Jerry Spotwood had found the 
moldering murdered man—a most proper place for the Clear- 
ing House for Humanitarian Ideas. The door to this room had 
been removed. Dan wanted no barrier between him and the 
guests of his Home and the neighborhood folk who came to see 
him. =. . 

For three years now his days had been either a funeral 
procession of human misery or a baptismal ceremony for new 
joyous life. . . 

Most times Dan felt he was the grave of peace in which 
people laid themselves away. 

A desk stood in the corner near the window, an ancient roll- 
top affair which Jerry had picked up in a secondhand shop. 
The walls were lined with assembled soap boxes, planed and 
painted green in the workshop. Bookcases. Files for humani- 
tarian data, bulging with correspondence and printed matter 
from all parts of the world. People of every degree in every 
imaginable place had a plan, scheme, plot or formula for the 
betterment of mankind. Dan tirelessly corresponded with them 

. wrote as many as thirty letters a day. Ellery Jones was 
almost scared into a fit, discovering these letters going off un- 
copied. He bought a letter press for Dan and paid a young 
man six dollars a week to help him. 

The activities of the house had a group name, Friendship 
Guild. Its fourteen rooms were never empty. The guests were 
young vagrants picked up at the gates of workhouses and re- 
formatories as they were released or lads found sleeping on docks 
and in wagons or youngsters Dan caught in the police courts 
before judges committed them to jail for the Crime of 


Homelessness. As soon as a boy found a job and was on his feet 
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he was encouraged to find a room in the neighborhood and 
continue his contact with the Guild: spend his spare time in 
the library-living-room or take instructions from the volunteer 
teachers who came every night to supervise the workshop. 

Food, clothes, jobs, cathartics, toothache drops . . . the mil- 
lion mean trifles making existence. ... The father of a large 
family of untrained boys. . . . Unromantic, wearisome, disap- 
pointing. None caught the humanitarian contagion. None 
heroic . . . none with the bitter gift of genius. Still, there was 
a constant come-and-go motion in the House, as of new living 
waters searching for seaways. Adolescents aquiver with sex or 
ambition . . . all wanting something or to get somewhere. A 
few dreamers who took it out in idling, waiting. Many mental 
defectives, fit only for victimization. Liars . . . realists in their 
stupid fashion . . . who saw cheating somehow was the way of 
getting on. Innocents who learned only by running a series 
of gauntlets. A few depraved by some wrong in early child- 
hood . . . particularly at the hands of that absolute autocrat, 
the American father. Nearly all the boys hated advice or direc- 
tion—it recalled the father-tyrant. Few of the boys wanted to 
return home, preferred anything to parental tyranny and heart- 
less chores. Capable and clever chaps, too, who just needed 
their chance and soon made good. 

Most times Dan felt he was piping sewers instead of springs. 
Eager to see good, a single success purified the muddy pool. 
Distressing, though, the way the boys accepted him and the 
work, as something coming to them or as something that was 
part of supervisory government,—a judge, a policeman or a 
postman. Anyway, he was committed to them—they had no one 
else. 

Hopeless and inescapable as fatherhood. 

It was hard to face one disappointment—there were no plain- 
man priests to train, though he made many converts to the 
faith. The best he got was a Club of graduate boys, fourteen 
fellows, who were attached to him and the House, almost as to 
a brother and a shack. They helped in winning newcomers’ 
confidence, ran smokers to raise funds and helped John in his 
Civic Forum. Dan tried to get every fellow to repay what 
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he had received, so that another fellow might be helped. Very 
few paid back. He had to give up his dream of making the 
Home selfsustaining, and a great deal of time was spent in 
begging money. Phil Miller often had to pass the hat around 
in Sheedy’s club and at McIntyre’s outings. Once Phil staged 
a prizefight benefit for the Home—attended by the city’s worst 
characters. 

There were plenty of casualties among the boys for Liam’s 
medication . . . venereal and occupational diseases. . . . In his 
first innocence Dan had been surprised at the plentifulness of 
jobs. Certain factories were eager to codperate—they didn’t 
object to giving places to boys from workhouses and reforma- 
tories! Then to see the miserable lads return—with their hair 
and teeth falling out from lead poisoning. Structural ironworks 
took his boys. One was killed and three sent to the hospital 
after beatings by union workers who were merciless to “jail-bird 
scabs.” (Dan’s boys were paid only one-third of the union 
living-wage scale!) For a time the Guild had a bad name as 
a scab agency. Again wealthy Catholic families also volun- 
teered to help the Archbishop’s charity. They took boys for 
housework. Paid them next to nothing. Worked them seven 
days a week. When the boys quit in disgust the Archbishop 
was told “these boys would rather steal than work.” Dan 
learned to be wary of charitable people . . . especially effemi- 
nate men against whom Liam was constantly warning him. 


CHAPTER III 
CREATING A CLERICAL PARTY 


Joun’s Civic Forum in the parlor of Friendship Guild 
was a freshet of debates and discussions. Here Assembly- 
man Phil Miller held hearings on his perennial bill, the Indus- 
trial Relations Act, which by now had the applausive approval 
of the country’s welfare workers. In fact, the Civic Forum 
was become the private rostrum of the Boy Orator. He got 
the Knights of the Holy Name, of which Edwin was National 
Honorary President, to give it financial support; and his latest 
line at the secret meetings of the Holy Name, was, “We want 
a Party that don’t insult His Name.” 

It wasn’t at all clear just what Phil was getting at, except to 
the few in the know. The members were a little surprised to see 
Jack Sheedy shake his head in hearty affirmation. ‘A Party 
that don’t insult His Name!” It sounded good, anyway. 

Phil hadn’t as yet come out in the open. He was waiting 
until enough district leaders were incensed with Dick Coakley’s 
excesses in running the city as wide-open as a frontier mining- 
town in its palmiest days . . . that is, incensed with the way 
Dick pocketed most of the graft collections, allowing only a little 
to trickle into their pockets. And Phil was cute enough to 
know that men, no matter how depraved, enjoyed moral indigna- 
tion. Steadily, he shaped a moral issue for them, which he 
would give identic meaning at the psychological moment. Asso- 
ciation with Dan and John gave the right color to his moral idea. 
More, the Pamphleteers’ acute observations convinced him that. 
the Party’s technique must adjust itself to the new trend of 
New York town. It was ceasing to be merely a great hurly- 
burly gathering place for hordes of male immigrants and droves: 
of American farm fellows and small-town chaps. It was be- 
coming a world metropolis of commerce and homes. The same 


men who had enjoyed the diversions of a wide-open town wanted. 
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a respectable community so soon as they settled down as family- 
men. He saw the floating population of males settling with 
females, having children . . . and he knew that a home plus 
a wife and kids gave erstwhile rounders a moral katzenjammer. 

He shrewdly groomed Jack Sheedy as the banner-bearer of 
the new Tammany. A regular fellow would be acceptable to 
the rank and file. 

Phil served his party by devoting himself to the easy and 
sometime intricate task of getting “the boys” out of jail. His 
smile, suavity and appeal to mercy worked well in getting victims. 
of assault and larceny to withdraw the charges... and in 
stubborn cases he paid over damages or restored the loot. He 
was adept in making deals with Republican leaders to get 
pardons from Republican Governors. He was known as a keen 
specialist in “squaring,” “fixing” and “smearing.” It took him 
to all the judges, made him an intimate of every district leader 
and whenever a regular fellow got in a jam he was called in. 
He quickly learned to give a moralistic tone to his jail delivery 
activities when he caught the idea of Dan’s probation system 
for first offenders. Thereafter he was no longer greasing exits 
for thieves and thugs. No, sir. He was devoted to a high 
penological principle. At any rate, his political power made 
things easy for Dan in his court work for first offenders. Dan 
considered Phil the Guild’s most devoted friend. 

Phil promoted Jack Sheedy’s reputation for a silent, grimly 
wise politician. Jack attended the cabinet councils up in Four- 
teenth Street ... gave Dick Coakley the willies with his 
tightmouthed omniscience: a pervasively powerful wisdom issu- 
ing from grim silence. Moreover, Jack Sheedy developed a. 
character as a grand churchman. He made striking gifts to 
various Church undertakings and gave generously to Arch- 
bishop Grady’s hobby, Friendship Guild. Phil was Jack’s 
spokesman with the Archbishop. Phil told Archbishop Grady 
that the Catholic Civic Forum was winning respect for Catholics. 
everywhere. “Why,” said Phil, improvising John’s ideas, “Jack 
Sheedy sees that when a party is made up of eighty-five per cent 
of one particular faith, then that party’s faults are blamed on 
its members’ religion. Sheedy is the man to make the party 
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live up to the standards of its religion—and win the respect 
of the Nation for the Church as well as the Party—just as 
John Barry points out. I tell you, Archbishop Grady, your 
Civic Forum is a great educational idea.” 


John Barry was the tireless chairman of the Forum. He 
brought volunteers from universities and settlements to teach 
“Theory of Government,” “Citizenship Ethics,” “Civic Honor,” 
and so forth. Luke Dennishaw gave humorous talks on “Prac- 
tical Politics as a Profession.” Jeff Stone lectured on “Indus- 
trialism—Democracy or Feudalism?” Morse Henley wrote up 
the meetings for the Sunday papers. His florid stories illus- 
trated by his own cartoons won a large audience for the Forum’s 
ideas, and advertised “Catholic Progressivism,” affording the 
Hierarchy great delight. Archbishop Grady was proud of his 
distinguished charity which won him praise from many sources. 
Even Protestant institutions came to study its ideas and 
methods and they agreed that it was a proper undertaking for a 
church to teach civic morality. John was happy and en- 
couraged. At least a dozen young intelligent Irishmen caught 
the spirit of political vocation. They joined Phil Miller’s latest 
device, something called The Jefferson League which was pledged 
to rescue the city democracy from an unnamed somebody’s 
clutches. John believed the Irish were awakening to a sense 
of civic honor . . . he believed Phil Miller’s confidential, whis- 
pered assurance: that throughout the Party men of good Catholic 
character were revolted by Coakleyism. .. . 

Phil accepted the Pamphleteers’ dire prophecy—the next Re- 
form Wave would wreck Tammany. It made him bring the 
fight out in the open. Dissatisfied leaders agreed that the 
Party must acquire new manners. Phil could even make Black 
Tom believe it. In no time an eerie whispering campaign made 
municipal jobholders tremble for their sinecures . . . particu- 
larly, the chaps who were told by Phil that a Reform District 
Attorney would send them all up the River. He then had the 
temerity to enlist the aid of the astonished aristocratic mem- 
bers of the National Jefferson Club. To them he said, “Don’t 
hold aloof, help the young element save Jefferson’s party.” He 
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made a similar appeal to the distinguished members of the Holy 
Church Club, imploring them to save the good name of their 
coreligionists. He called on Archbishop Grady and _ blandly 
promised him a grave political scandal. “Your Grace,” said 
Phil, “we Catholics are being put in a position of defending the 
worst scoundrel in America.” All of which gave quick impulse 
to the revolt that was slowly brooding against Coakley. Phil 
rounded up every dissatisfied element and loosed them against 
Coakley in a surprise broadside. The fight was on. Red Light 
Versus Holy Name. 

John wanted to believe he had set in motion fine forces and 
principles. He disdained Liam’s sarcastic allusions to a catspaw. 

On a warm September evening the Civic Forum exploded as 
frontpage news in the country’s newspapers. Phil Miller, backed 
up by a platform committee of high class National Jefferson Club 
and Holy Church Club members, made his first public attack 
en Coakley and his boodle cabinet. His battle cry was “THROW 
OUT COAKLEY—BRING BACK JEFFERSON!” 


Liam, as usual, made sardonic comment. “John, you don’t 
know it. But your Civic Forum has created the Clerical Party.” 
The young idealist was deeply offended by the man’s ex- 
travagance. 


Excitement grew from day to day. Dan was sorry to see 
the Forum move from the educational plane to the sordid 
place of factional politics. But John said Phil’s realism was 
right. .. . “A living government will be our best civic lesson.” 


CHAPTER IV 
RATIONALIZE OR QUIT 


Dan sought only to quicken the chilled mother-spirit in every 
man he met. The Mother was the beauty and power of His 
Catholicism. ‘The Church was the Madonna with the World- 
Child. The Mother-Man was Christ’s character on earth. 

Humanitarian correspondents began coming to the Guild 
from all points, to talk out their programs and plans—to cry up 
their mother urge. It hardly mattered that these men were often 


fantastic or somewhat cracked . . . dogmatically single pur- 
posed or yieldingly visionary. . . . Dan understood it all as the 
mother-impulse. He put in an eighteen-hour day . . . talking 


with his boys and visitors, writing letters, searching in bread- 
lines and alleys for farmboys, and, before he went to bed, made 
entries in his daybook. Visions came no more, nor voices. . . . 

Mame was a mistmemory ... her face a sacrament, her 
body an altar which enclosed his sleepself. 


His single helper was Harry Jennings, a tall, electrically virile 
lad of twenty-two, a runaway from a Vermont farm. . . . Harry 
suggested Mame: speech, quiet smile, a quick confidence promis- 
ing understanding and loyalty . . . and, in particular, the elec- 
tric vitality of physical presence and mental response. Over 
the nine months he had taken on a deepening identification 
with Mame. His daily companionship and intelligent assistance 
gave Dan rare satisfaction. 

Harry had wandered in and about New York for eleven months 
until Dan picked him out of a breadline. He had a keen mind 
and an extraordinary memory. He could read a hundred pages, 
and carry their salient facts in his index mind and call them forth 
when Dan needed them. He had a shambling frame and loose 
limbs; and always seemed to be crouching. His face was a 


sieve of freckles suspended from a knobby brow and a heavy 
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jaw. His greengray eyes, small and colorkeen, were settled 
deep in the lean face. He was a Congregationalist by upbring- 
ing but had no use for churches and fancied Ideas. Ellery 
Jones was quite taken with Harry’s aptitude for Ideas and 
he paid the lad’s wages of six dollars a week. He also sent 
him to the night classes of Cooper Union to study Chemistry 
and Electrical Engineering. Ellery hoped that Harry would 
fuse Physics with Theology. 

Harry repulsed kindly all of Dan’s gently persuasive Catholic 
teachings even as he worked tirelessly as his helper in running 
the Home and the Clearing House. The Home was non-sec- 
tarian to this extent: conversion was not the price of its charity. 


Half-way across the room Harry sat pattering away on an 
old typewriter. Dan sat at his desk writing in his day-book. 
Thought ran freshly after hours and hours of handling inarticu- 
late people. 

It was a middle September night, close to ten. Downstairs in 
the living-room some one was picking notes on the old piano 
which Jerry Spotwood had knocked down in a fire-auction . 
in this same room the Home’s guests and some of the neighbor- 
hood boys were taking part in an euchre tournament. The 
comments of the players, a murmur of water lapping sand. 
From the workshop in the basement, the clear cymbal-sounds 
of the class in mechanics. From the parlor floor, sucking sounds 
of talkers and hand-clappings. A Civic Forum meeting. 

Dan stopped a moment, looking at the pigeon-holes of his 
desk—as if they classified these sound-activities. But no: he 
was conscious of something else . . . something that came with 
increasing frequency from Harry’s nearness—the charge of his 
magnetic masculinity ...a positivism that always made a 
quick current of his blood. As he was trying to understand 
this strange contagion, Harry spoke in his slightly husky voice, 
so reminiscent of the deep tones of Mame,— 

“Dan, I got to tell you. . . . I don’t trust this Phil Miller. 
He’s slicker’n bear grease.” 

Dan continued to write as he answered measuringly, “Harry, 
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suspicion is the same as putting gravel in axel grease. Friend- 
ship can’t ride smooth that way.” 

“Mebbe ...mebbe. .. .” He thumped the keys deter- 
minedly. “Anyway—look out for a fellow that’s soaping your 
rails.” Thump-atick—thump-atick—ding. “TI tell you, Dan— 
Phil is using Friendship House for a ladle to stir the sulphur 
mess boiling in the political pot.” Thump-atick—thump-atick 
—ding. “As Jerry would say, ‘It’s the kind of a stink which 
sticks.’ There’s too much to the work to let it get stunk up 
by city politics.” 

Clattering bursts of applause echoed in the back yard as 
though catapulted from Harry’s machine. The Jefferson League 
was holding its first mass meeting in the Civic Forum. Harry 
stopped typing . . . listened to the baritone murmur of the 
oratorical voice ringing from the parlor floor. ‘“Dan,’’ he said, 


“Phil Miller keeps reading Dick Coakley out of the Party— - 


and putting Friendship Guild into politics.” 

Crash-bang. Glass crackled, splintering. Shouts, hoots, 
stampeding feet. Police batons beat tattoos on flagstones. 
Beams, walls, floors, vibrated. . . . Boys jumped out of beds, 
scurried in corridors. The pinochle tournament was shattered 
in whoops of excited cries. Dan sat still, looking at his pen, 
listening: analyzing the commotion. Harry leaped up and dashed 
down the stairs. . 

Hooligans were stoning the Jeffersonians . . . a mere flurry 
~~ . soon over... 

Harry watched Phil Miller capture the field and excitement 
by addressing a huge street meeting from the stoop of the Guild. 
“Kick out Coakley!” WHarry hurried down to Sheedy’s Club- 
rooms. 


Harry returned an hour later, announcing surlily, “Riot by 
request, Dan! Nothing else. Slick Phil Miller is covering up 
Jack Sheedy.” 

The meeting had dispersed, the boys were going to bed and 
Jerry was making the last rounds to put out cigarettes and lock 
up. Dan and Harry kept at their work. It was close to mid- 
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night when Jerry called up, “Dan—Dan—are you sleepin’? 
They’s Jack Sheedy here wants to see you pertickler—” 

“Send him up,” cried Harry. 

Jack Sheedy walked on eggs . . . a circumspect, balancing 
gait. The former surefooted barkeeper had selfconscious corns 
from wearing tight respectable shoes for three years. 

“Kinda late for callin’, Dan. . . . Hello, Harry, how’s the 
boy? I seen you over to the Club a little while back, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sheedy, I was there. Wanted to find out if it was 
your fellows that broke our windows.” 

“Now, Harry! Couldn’t be our boys.” 

“No—they came from Phil Miller’s district.” 

“What’s that? Can’t be! Why, Phil Miller is the most 
popular lad in the third ward.” 

“Anyhow, Mr. Sheedy, the hooligans came from Black Tom’s 
saloon—”’ 

“Better be sure, Harry.” 

“Sure enough for me.” 

“Well, I don’t know. . . . I'll tell you what I came up about, 
Dan. Who d’you think sent for me in a hurry?” Sheedy 
rubbed a sad slow finger over a sad red nose. “Dick Coakley, 
Dan.” 

“Well, well,’’ said Harry. 

“Say, boy, you ain’t tryin’ to kid me by any chance?” 

“No, sir... . I was born excitable.” 

“T’m addressin’ my remarks to Dan here an’ I don’t care for 
your coachin’ from the sidelines.” 

“Please don’t interrupt Sheedy,” Dan asked in a voice that 
was most assuring to Harry. 

“Well, Dan, what do you think Coakley asked me to do?” 
Sheedy shook his head sadly. “He asked me to roughhouse 
the Forum... put it out of business ... and trim John 
Barry proper.’ 

“And what did you say?” 

“I said, ‘Not me, Dick, not me. Do you think I’d send 
my boys to wreck the Archbishop’s charity?’ And what do 
you think he said to that?” A sad slow finger rubbed the sad 
red nose. “ ‘Sheedy,’ says he, ‘I’ll make the Archbishop behave 
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or hell never get to be Cardinal. I ain’t a Knight of St. 
Gregory for nothin’. That’s what he said.” 

Harry rose belligerently and demanded, “Is Friendship Guild 
going to be the goat for Phil Miller’s scrap with Coakley?” 

“Well, you can’t exactly blame Coakley for bein’ goaded,” 
Sheedy said. “It all started in the Forum. Now look what 
John Barry is up to—”’ Sheedy pulled a set of newspaper 
galleys from his pocket. “Take a look at this.” Sheedy handed 
the slips to Harry. “The Morning Letter sent ’em up to Dick 
askin’ if he wants to say anythin’ before the story is printed 
in the Sunday paper. He wants me to call Barry off—” 

Harry read the heading aloud. 


THE CRIMES OF COAKLEY! 
Boodle—Brothel—Bloodshed! 


This is the first article of a sensational series by John 
Barry, Civic Counselor of Friendship Guild. 

Every detail of “Dirty”? Dick Coakley’s corruption of a 
city, its citizenship, womanhood and childhood, is going to 
be given to the readers of The Morning Letter. 


Harry slapped the slips on his palm. “That’s a regulation 
news story about Dick Coakley, except this gives the actual 
facts. Why make Friendship Guild the goat?” 

“You see, Harry, it started here. John is writing the articles 
and he lives here and runs the Forum. Maybe John’s goin’ 
too far—namin’ thirty-one known crimes an’ askin’ for the 
District Attorney to indict Dick. But it’s up to John. All I 
came for, is, to put you wise to what’s up. I’m a friend of 
Dan’s—a friend to the House—and the Archbishop... . 
Coakley’s good an’ sore... ugly ... better to know, see 

. . as for me, I don’t hold no brief for Coakley. No, I don’t. 
As you know, Dan, I’m for diffrent ways. . . . It’s late, ain’t 
it? Guess we all wanna get to bed. . . . Good night.” 

Harry flung himself at the typewriter and finished off the 
page. He covered the machine with rattles and bangs and 
finally burst out. “That’s Catholics for you!” 
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“Or Congregationalists, Harry.” 


“Mebbe . . . mebbe. . . . Still and all, Dan, a religion is 
what the people in it make it. When there are millions of 
Catholics like you, I'll join up gladly... . But then will it 


be Roman Catholicism?” 


Harry went to bed. Dan gave up writing, sat looking out 
of the window. A pumpkin moon goggled at him between two 
chimneys. It had something of Liam’s saturnine leer . 
grinning at the window of his mind’s nunnery. 

John’s toe-tread called him to turn. His twinmate looked 
careworn. There was dejection in the spiritless arms dangling © 
from the drooped shoulders . . . altogether his figure looked 
like light wavered and clouded by dust. John dropped into 
the chair near Dan. 

“Did they do much damage?” John asked, almost furtively. 

“Broke a few panes—-nothing else.” 

“T was uptown talking to the Archbishop. He had sent for 
me. .. . The attack and his message seem to dovetail... .” 

“John, what makes you so downcast—” 

“A feeling of distrust of everyone ...a feeling, Dan, I 
can’t make words for . . . wish I didn’t have the creepy sensa- 
tion of being a rare sort of a fool—” 

“When did that feeling come over you—” 

“Climbing up the stairs—” 

“JT, too, had it a minute ago. The red moon looked like 
Liam grinning at me. Everything—absurd—foolishly fu- 
ler 2 

“Ves, I know the feeling—” 

“Shamefear—” 

“JT wonder, Dan, if art is an escape from life?” John asked 
out of his own thoughts. ‘Every time I feel disappointed I 
want to get back to writing poems or plays and live sufficient 
to myself in a makebelieve world. The way I feel now—I hate 
the Forum and Phil Miller and the Jeffersonians. I am hit 
in the heart, Dan—” 

“Has Liam been talking to you?” 

tec? 
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“T hope the Archbishop—” 

“Yes, Dan—Liam says the Archbishop has his own game 

. . whoever will gain him the Red Hat will have his support 
—the Jeffersonians or the Coakleys—” 

“Don’t let Liam make you cynically suspicious.” 

“Well, Coakley asked Archbishop Grady to stop my series 
in the Morning Letter—” 

i Vies==? 

“Now Phil Miller is up there convincing the Archbishop to 
let matters take their natural course, assuring him that Coakley’s 
time and methods are over. That Tammany must meet the 
times or there won’t be a Catholic party—” 

<That—" 

“Ves, Dan. And Coakley is retaliating by backing some- 
one else for Cardinal—” 

“But the Archbishop didn’t ask you to quit, did he?” 

“T wish he had been direct. . . . Nor did I have the courage 
to speak straight. I floundered in Abbate’s soft diplomatic 
phrases . . . and I got worried about my heart’s little love, 
the Forum, and rushed downtown and appealed to Phil Miller 
to stiffen the Archbishop. He rushed uptown to assure Grady 
that the Knights of the Holy Name are solidly behind the 
‘Archbishop’s Forum’ and that it also has the support of the 
‘better class’ of leaders.” 


“Vesp”? 
John rose tiredly. His voice was toneless, from disillusion. 
“Well, Dan, I'll have to get down-town . . . and work on an- 


other article based on party secrets betrayed by Phil. Some- 
how we go on—go on and on—from momentum, even after the 
spirit fails—” 

“Don’t try to judge the situation now—you are too bitter 


—and you’ve been listening to Liam ... his words are an 
acid, destructive—” 
“Yet, Dan—it’s the acid of truth... . Well, it isn’t all 


hopeless even if it is sordid in spots. We'll get a respectable 
Tammany if Phil’s promise to the district leaders makes good 
-—a promise that respectable graft pays bigger dividends than 
thievery, gambling and prostitution.’ John tried to laugh. 


“At any rate, the city will get parks, subways, bridges, hos- 
-pitals—at an exorbitant price—but better than dives. . .. I 
wish I could laugh at it all. . . . Progress—if there’s profit 
in it. ...I won’t have to feel ashamed of my Irish—re- 
_ spectable, tony grafters. I must rationalize or quit—” 


CHAPTER V 
QUEEN BEE DOLLY 


Tue erstwhile drunk-in-a-ditch doctor was considered these 
days a normal man. He stayed temperate, kept a woman, at- 
tended Church, played politics regular, and had some kind of 
profitable business protected by the political police. He had 
even resumed the respectable family surname—O’Hegerty. 
The “come-on boys,” who were patriots for profit, loved him 
because he had one soft idealistic spot—he was absolutely 
straight in his Irish patriotism. He worked tirelessly at the 
rallies where funds were cried up for the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, successor to the discredited Fenian movement. 
The secretaries in Dublin trusted him to see that a fair part 
of the funds reached them and the local professional Irishmen - 
left it to him to allot their share for salaries and expenses. 

Liam worked hard at his two businesses, the venereal trap 
and his secret enterprise and spoke at least three times a week 
at assorted Irish rallies where he was appreciated for his wit 
and invective. His display of the most glorious emotion— 
hatred—communicated heart-warming joy to thousands of 
Irishmen. 

Although he had prospered he was still to be found living 
in his two-room garret apartment. For all its being a slum 
garret it had the air of an old library scented with muskmemo- 
ries of parchments and bindings. 

Under the high windows stood a wide pondgreen divan. 
Upon it, this afternoon, was to be seen in deep sleep a young 
woman, her red hair strewn over a leafgreen cushion, looking 
like a lush waterlily. Her body was roundly slender. White 
face, long black lashes. Liam smiled sardonically for thinking 
what this young woman had been a short time back—a gutter 
bulb. 


In the center of the room was a post which held up the 
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slanting roof. Beside it was a coil of heavy rope which gave 
this spot a shiplike touch. 

Liam was making his toilet with the daytime leisure of a 
man whose business was done at night. He stood before an 
oval mirror held upon ancient lances, and adjusted his ascot 
cravat, pinning it fast with a pearl stickpin. He examined 
his face, noting how its former choleric redness had faded to 
a yellowish hue, how his goosegray eyes waited slackly in sooty 
pouches and how his neck, losing its fat, was become scrawny. 

Where he stood the roof slanted low. Here he seemed tall 
in a towering fashion, a fastidious ogre mirroring himself in 
the divan pond. 

“Where is the Liam of yesteryear ... where? Stir the 
dregs of opium bowls. Maybe there you’ll find a minute me- 
mento of the playboy?” he said of the reflection. 

He caught his pinions in a snug vest. He was dressing for 
a reunion dinner of the old friends, a dinner occasioned by Abe 
Berger’s return from a freakhunting tour of Europe and the 
Orient. 

He kneeled on the end of the divan, placed his elbows on 
the windowsill and fell to musing before the slats of the shutter. 
Turning in her sleep the girl’s foot brushed his thigh. 

“Sleep, sleep, beloved bride in morphine,” he muttered. . . 

“Will they ask each other,” he mused, ‘‘where’s the cheer- 
ful cynic we used to know? Who’s this somber big fellow, 
short of temper, quick with a blow and skin thin yielding to 
insult? They'll sop up the gossip with their gravy ... I'll 
be the playboy. Confess past and present perversions... . 
See me risen and arriven. Sober and prosperous. Liam 
O’Hegerty, Professional Irishman. For dear Ireland’s sake! 
Ha! Ha! Church-going hypocrite, political gigolo! Shuffle 
the scenes—there, Dublin days. . . . Pride of me doctor uncle 
and pennyscrivener father. Me—a prodigious medical student 
encased in parisgreen patriotism. See me, a child-accessory 
after the fact of the Phoenix Park assassinations. “Iwas me 
that helped the murderers escape and covered the retreat of 
their female knife scabbards. Whagh! Which made me a hero 
in the pubs. Pagh! Treated and toasted until I trumped 
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drunkenly. Pagh! Got meself betrayed by a sweetspeaking 
Irish informer, oh, the sweetkissing Irish words! Priestplot to 
discredit Protestant Parnell. . .. Pity me sober. Pity me 
drunk. The days, the years: fighting the religion sneaked into 
me soul. Oh, the days and years, sober, drunk—despising, 
hating meself, me people, their animal wretchedness. . . . No, 
they wouldn’t stand for a Protestant liberator.” 

The pond lily moved languidly, as if stirred by the wind 
of Liam’s words. 

“Rosaleen, poor captive, I’ve done me bit for you, darling. 
Didn’t I see that jobholders keep a cause alive! Ha! Ha! 
Jobholders keep a cause alive! To keep their wages going,— 
jobholders cry, plead, implore the sacredness of the cause. 
Jobholders! I create them. I raise American money at Irish 
rallies to provide pay for passionate patriots. Men have jobs 
to keep and so they keep the cause. Secretaryships in every 
parish. Good pay! Dowries for Dark Rosaleen. Oh, the pain 
in me heart! Damn—damn! The Protestant Anglo-Irish 
keep the Cause for the Cause’s sake.” 

The sleeping girl stirred. 

“Are you talking to yourself, Liam?” she asked, digging her 
head into the cushion as if to find more sleep. 

“?Tis an old-fashioned soliloquy, me turtledove, and let it 
lull you to sleep.” 

He regarded her a while, thinking of the time a year gone 
Christmas when he was lonely and unhappy in his secret vice 
and longed for a companion in morphine. So it came about 
that Liam, who had never been a lady’s man except in bawdy 
places, was seen to take up with a very young head, a gutter- 
snipe of a girl. She was at first a bony gal with big eyes and 
shiny little rat-teeth and rather pretty in her own gamin 
Irish way. She shared his garret room, didn’t mind its man- 
size Dutch rats, liked his books, because she could kill time 
with them hours on end and because among them were charm- 
ing items of erotica to excite her. It took Liam nigh six months 
to get some sort of family history out of her. Hers was the 
commonplace story of a victim of sweet charity, from the hour 
of her birth. Bastardborn—foundling home—orphan asylum— 


—— 
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slavey for genteel and pious middleclass families—prey for 
grocers’ and butchers’ clerks—the eternal seven-day-week made 
bumming in the streets seem perfectly wonderful by contrast— 
uncertain, to be sure, but a hell of a lot better. 

Dolly Hart she called herself, his companion in morphine. 
She was some one for Liam to fuss with in his moods of raging 
disappointment. 

As both of them grew more and more dependent on dope, 
they became strangely drawn together and happy. Dolly ap- 
preciated both his wit and whip, loving him with feline varia- 
tions of tenderness and viciousness. 

Dolly dozed off in a curled catnap. Liam took to ruminating 
again. “Shall I describe me decline and decay. . . . Gaarah. 
. .. From playboy to politician’s pimp. ... Gaarah.... 
Dear beloved synthetic self. . . . I’m drooling to confess... . 
Gaarah! Ow! Shall I relate, sweet synthesis, how I had been 
buying me dope from Red Mike Regan, Sheedy’s nephew, who 
hails from the sinks of Hell’s Kitchen? Mike saw Dolly was 
one wise doll and suggested her and me was just the right parties 
to run a tony hop-joint, meaning a smart opium-smoking rendez- 
vous. . . . Gaarah. . . . And Mike would be our silent partner, 
him providing stock and steering trade therefor. Sluices of 
money in it, he reiterated, and Uncle Sheedy giving steelplate 
protection. ‘A pipe—a cinch—get wise to yourself.’ The sweet 
frond flowered from scum was keen for it. Here we are—pros- 
pering prettily, oh, so prettily. Gaarah. ... How casual is 
crime; ali corruption, casual . . . as casual and uncalculated 
as buried forests making coal or petticoat politics warming 
wats... . Gaarah. ..« .” 

Dolly sat up. Her small mouth of quarter lips made a cat 
moué and her large yellowtinged gray eyes lighted in the wak- 
ing temper. 

“What you muttering for, Liam?” 

She wore a short Chinese jacket of black silk sprinkled with 
yellow dragon fins and her slim boylimbs fell pinkly from the 
blouse line. ‘And how swell you look duded up like Ward 
McAllister. Are you dated up with one of the smartset hop- 
head dames you picked up in our joint?” 
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He sat down on the couch and she stretched her limbs across 
bis knees. “Don’t squirm, big boy, I won’t take the crease out 
of your spiffy pants.” And she kissed his lips, needing three 
pecks to cover his manmouth with her small catmouth. “Liam, 
I'll rip the skin off your face if I find you finagelin’.” 

He puckered his Ascot cravat. 

“Look at him onct. Fussing like a hasbeen broad turning 
out for an honest dollar. And what was you muttering there to 
yourself. . . . Speak up, big buck. If there’s anything I like, 
it’s to hear you give something the word-works.” 

“Tt’s your lovely self I was thinking on and apostrophizing. 
Ah, you are like a gorgeous lily in a Chinese pond waiting for 
a sacred goldcod to love you.” 

“Quit your kidding, now. There’s no love to you to-day. 
From the look o’ you I’d say you was worrying and fretting 
again over Holy Dan. What’s he to you? If I didn’t know 
you the way I do, it’s queer I’d think you are. Do I say a word 
if you hand over some of our kale to help run his rummy joint 
for homeless hoboes? Tell me what’s eating Liam—the Devil 
himself?” 

She flung herself up and neatly bit his neck. 

“Quit, you cat. I see it’s the rope itself I’ll have to take 
to your tawny hide—me boybodied, redfilligried Lillith.” 

“Who will?” 

“Me himself. You’ve gone so long without a thrashing, you’re 
fair spoiling for one.” 

“No, Billyboy. . . . Billyboy, Billyboy, better push the lay- 
out over here. Roll mea pill. Get me lit before you light out. 
. . . Bill, you’re so gentle to-day—don’t know you, Liam Billy.” 

Liam rolled her from his lap and brought a low teakwood 


table with its Chinese tray and opium-smoking paraphernalia.. 


He rolled the gum adeptly on a wire, treated it to the flame of 
the purple alcohol lamp, thrust the ready opium pellet into the 
bowl and handed the pipe to Dolly who drew deeply the three 
breaths of smoke. 

“Now, Liam,” she said, “there’s no better dope than your 


talk. .. . A lily ina pond? Chinksweet .. . like nowheres in 
the world.” 
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He looked down at her from where he was standing, at her 
fingers coiling over the stem of the pipe. They were frail and 
fine, a child’s. He bent over to touch them with his stubby 
fingertips and she lifted her hand to his lips for a kiss. 

“Tf I never met you, Liam, I’d never know there was so 
much to a woman to love. The rest of ’em had their eye on 
the main chance.” 

He absently stroked her eyebrows. 

“Did I say there was no love to you to-day? I mean you 
ain’t short and rough. You ain’t cursing under your breath, 
nor mauling me and grabbing me hungrydrunk and flinging me 
away after. What you so moony about? The last two days 
you been like what you must’a been as a boy... . Is it be- 
cause we’re moving? Don’t you want to leave the rats and 
the old garret?” 

He made to move away. “Stick, Bill. Lay along me. I'll 
fix you a pipe... a lot better’n puncturing your leg with 
the hypo. . . . Here you are, Bill, take a drag.” 

“T don’t like to leave the old place, Dolly-cat,” Liam said, 
returning the pipe to the tray. “And will you be different, 
Dolly, in the Second Avenue modern flat? What with being 
mistress of your own place and giving everything a newnakedness 
with freshturned raw furniture?” 

“But it’s more than that, Liam liar.” 

“T71l flay you alive for the torment you’ve become. The 
truth is I fear the fondness I feel for things and creatures. It’s 
given me nothing but unhappiness to love Dan—” His eyes 
closed in thought. “Now to worry ... a variant in a drum- 
stepped world. . . . Purity is hated the way truth is abhorred. 
They must sully one as they pervert the other. But Nature 
scorned is like a woman jilted, she takes her poisonous re- 
venge—and it’s that I fear most for poor Danny.” 

“No meaning to them words—but go on, anyway, Liam: 
the way of your words is like the coming of a yen.” 

“There’s yourself, Dolly. I have been rearing you in wis- 
dom and you threaten to become me teacher. You all do it. 
I distrust the fondness for you following me around, like the 
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nursery rhyme your own mother sang you at her breast and 
which gives the rhythm to your life’s sentiment.” 

“What you driving at, Liam; what in hell—” 

“Never mind, Dolly, Ill show you a way out of me life 
which leads to fame and fortune.” 

“Come out, boy, come out—” 

“Do you know the mimic you are and how you carry speeches 
by perfect rote?” 

ay chips 

“T think of the cultured and fashionable ladies you tend in 
our hop parlor and how you reproduce their style and man- 
nerism, their affected talk and enunciation of their several soci- 
eties: highupknickerbockerwhore, stagestrumpet, and newrich- 
nymph—how you reproduce them with the smear of satire which 
is the badge of their vulgarity.” 

“Tt’s a pipe.” 

“Tl get you on the stage, Dolly. Abe’s extra boss, Gellis’ 
son-in-law, Morrie Tuck, is a producer. Get you on the stage 
and out o’ me life.” 

“Hell with that, Liam, Ill stick.” 

“Why do you all become me children, give me a father’s 
worry?” 

“You don’t have to worry about me.” 

“No, Dolly—the keen wise ear you have; the mimefine 
memory! Where’d you get the sense to piece together the 
bones of family skeletons—out of the ravings of hopheads? and 
the wisdom to levy toll of bestfamilies of Murray Hill, Ritten- 
house Square, Back Bay and Squirrel Hill?” 

“T hate their guts—” 

“But where’s the money so made? Gone for a tandem and 
blood Arabian; and into bookmakers’ checkered pockets.” 

“Why not?” 

“There’s the last skeleton you left with Sheedy. He turned 
it over to Hale and Hyman, predacious attorneys. Soon there’ll 
be a new sheaf of currency called hush sugar, poetic term for 
bludgeons of blackmail.” 

“Orter bring two grand.” 

“Will you bank it? No. Sunday, you’ll want to be driving 
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our tandem up the Speedway. Yourself pert, elegant and tony 
in a velvet lowcut Empire gown and a velvet Mary Queen of 
Scots toque, black, to set off the flame of your hair. Um. All 
of you—engagingly bustled, padded and primped. You could 
even be taken for one of our best people—if you didn’t pride in 
your class and rouge and powder your boyshape mug and naked 
your ears. Monday, it’s to the track you’ll take me and risk the 
last thousand on a horse picked for euphony.” 

“Why be downhearted? Be a sport.” 

“Mourning the playboy. Pagh. No greater glory than to 
wallow in the world’s sputum and blow the mire at heaven.” 

“Stay where you are, Liam— Pet the pussy—” 

“Enough now. I got to be going. Promised to pick up 
Danny for the reunion dinner.” 

He rolled her from his breast. She had lain there coiled, with 
her handlocked knees touching her chin. He plumped her down 
like an unwilling clawing cat among the pondgreen cushions. As 
he rose she sprang upon him, her limbs astride his hips and her 
arms flung about his neck. Thiswise he carried her to the door. 
There she slipped down to her toes, clinging spently to his bosom. 
Her head did not quite reach to his chin. Her slenderness was 
a seeking streak of color on his somber body. He pressed cold 
fingers on her head to drive down the upcreeping warm color, 
as she murmured reachingly for his mouth... . “Jesus. . 
wait now. Don’t go yet.... Wait... wait ...a minute 
I want to last forever.” 

She slid down to his feet, sitting on them, her arms flung 
about his legs, like a child capturing a grownup... . 

“There, Liam, I brought you down—here—and don’t care 
your slick suit is being mussed. . . . Liam, you’re leaving me— 
god-damn you—” 

Dolly remained in a soft easy heap on the floor. The Maltese 
cat, large and lustful, came sniffing her skin and jacket, sniffing 
the cling of opium as if it were a finer catnip. 

Liam brushed his clothes, puffed his tie, put on his black 
Fedora hat, took his shillaly stick and left... . 

On the stairs he paused. 

“Oh, how the cynic craves and treasures sentiment, oh... . 
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What have I left undone? Yes, yes, I know. .. . I'll steal 
back,—like the bee surprising the night. What fragrance to the 
bee and flower,—a moonmoment.” 


Liam strolled down Bleecker Street and turned into 
Crosby. . . 

“Mortal ecstasy. . . . "Twas no flower I found but a Queen 
Bee.” 


The evening September sky forecast the early Fall. 

“T am forever puling, pleading in the Confessional.” 

Behind him, easterly at the turn, the dusk was dripping rustily 
from the elevated structure, shadowing his languid feet. 

Was the lowlying westerly cloud carmined by an exhaust 
flare from a Jersey gastank ...no... ’twas really a flame 
suffusion from the cloudsnuffed sun. The bloodred cloud with 
its coalsmoke spout was the image of Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania. A mangled smear of smokesoaked blood. “Four hundred 
and eight miners, last week, entombed and burned beyond dust 
. . . But why do they work? Why don’t they take to the 
woods and become bandits? If they work, then let their blood 
and bones temper and reénforce the steel that will make prisons 
for other workers. But what is any of this to me? But to me 
synthetic seli— Oh, yes, Abe! Gives him prophecy of re- 
demptory revolutions. . . . Yes, yes, and Dan is made forever 
mournful. Ah, Danny, why don’t you blame God who gives us 
freewill to be devils?” 


ie 


CHAPTER VI 
BLOODRED BLUES 


StowLty Liam climbed the stoop of Friendship Guild. 
Thoughts niggled every bit of his sensationself like cowflies. 
He shuddered to be rid of them; tossed his head and arms. 

Coming into the dim hallway, he was met by Jerry Spotwood. 

“It’s good you come, Doc,” said Jerry. “The new boy is 
sick fit to die.” 

The old staircase whined under Liam’s heavybodied tread. 

In a hall bedroom he found Dan with the sick boy, Abner 
Hoops, who had arrived only this morning from a three years’ 
sojourn in the City Reformatory. 

Jerry brought a lamp and Liam looked over the patient. 
Abner Hoops’ wasted body was serried over with pimples and 
carbuncles, a repulsive welter . . . which winced at the slightest 
touch. 

Liam drew Dan into the hall, saying, “Better send Hoops to 
Bellevue . . . needs long, careful nursing, dieting and medica- 
tion... months of it ... and the chance for recovery is 
one in ten thousand.” 

Dan wouldn’t hear of sending Abner to the hospital. He 
had Jerry lead the way with a lamp while Liam carried Abner 
to the cot in Dan’s own room. 

Abner was wrapped in fresh sheets to cool his erupted skin. 
The lamp, standing on the typewriter table, cast an angled 
yellow glow on the crucifix hanging on the wall beside the cot. 
Just above the sick boy’s feet hung a bronze statue of Saint 
Francis. In the glinting light both effigies quivered slowalive 
as if in travail. Abner raised a hand and whispered, “Say, 
Mister, where am I? I feel like I’m dyin’. . . I can’t stand 
to have them there heathenish things around me...I was 
brought up Methodist, Mister, and don’t leave them there to 
hurt me.” 
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In the yellowly uncertain light of the kerosene lamp the 
silence had a dread in it . . . a spluttering torch beside a bier 
. a dank night of a graveyard at the window... . Liam 
took to pacing up and down, calling creaks out of the loose 
floor boards . . . a coffin in the making. 
Dan removed the crucifix and statue and placed them on top 
of the piled soapbox bookcase. 


How oppressive the place was .. . superstitiously oppres- 
sive, Liam thought, like a church. He stepped out into the 
hall. . . . He outlined treatment, wrote two prescriptions and 


suggested that Jerry keep the sickwatch while Dan went with 
him to Abe’s dinner. 

“T can’t leave the lad. You say he has little chance. ... 
I’d like to make it up to him for the three years. And, Liam, 
his only offense was—homelessness—” 

“Pity. But, Dan, there’s nothing to do but cover his sores 
with poultices and let him rest and feed him small drinks of 
peptonized milk. Jerry can serve until you return—” 

“T’ll do the things you advise . . . and stay and pray for 
him. I am going to plead for the healing grace to pour down 
on his wounds—” 

“Prayers that he doesn’t want? How can you? See how 
his Methodist soul revolts against Roman effigies!” 


“Prejudice dissolves before prayers. . . . Please explain to 
Abe.” 

“But, Dan, I want to get you alone for an hour . . . away 
from here. . . . Let’s walk over to the chop house.” 


“Some other time, Liam.” 
“Dan, this is something that can’t wait. There’s something 


nasty in the wind... worse than a whiff from Barren 
Island. . . .” He stopped, thrown by the hurdle of caution. 
“What, Liam—” 


“Listen, Dan. Last night the Treasurer of Tammany Hall 
came to see me.” He stopped again, scraping his feet nerv- 
ously. ‘God, Dan, let’s go somewhere else—where I can talk. 
This is dead serious.” He looked around him. “Do you have 
snoopers around here?” He ran to the well of the stairs. 
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“Come up here, Harry Jennings, you sonofasnoopingwhore.” 
Feet were heard scurrying down the steps. 

A voice came from above them. ‘Here I am, Doctor O’Heg- 
erty—up here on the ladder of the roof. Guess that was 
Cockney Charlie running down the stairs. He’s always hanging 
round Dan’s room. I think Jerry’ll kill him yet.” 

“Christ, Dan,” Liam muttered, “come up to the roof with 
me. I don’t trust me own shadow. You don’t know what a 
Coakley is capable of when he thinks himself menaced—” 

Harry clambered down. “Didn’t hear a word you said, Doc- 
tor. But if you were telling Dan to watch out against Phil 
Miller I say ditto dotto a million times. Well, I got to be 
getting over to Cooper Union . . . near time for classes.” 

Liam climbed the ladder, pushed open the trap door and 
crawled onto the flat roof. Dan followed him. Liam walked 
to the edge and looked over the forty-foot precipice. He felt 
a lilting pull to go diving into the orangeblue waters of the 
gaslit narrow stream of a street. Dan was beside him... 
looking down . . . and Liam was thinking bitterly: “I’ve got 
someone to live for at last—a guttersnipe. Her appeal is of 
poetry ... Jesus, what a muddlemix I am... Dan here: 
pure as Christ me love for him ... me love for Dolly the 
devil’s own cheese of corruption . . . muddlemix. Ireland— 
what is Ireland?” He turned and led Dan to the middle of 
the roof. “Listen, Dan, Dick Coakley’s emissary was mys- 
terious, placating—and menacing. They know Dick is being 
doublecrossed. They realize that John’s articles are the most 
deadly possible because they are based on the most confidential 
Party secrets. . . . Dick thinks it’s a priestplot against him 
. . . priests betraying the confessional. . . . He’s sent messages 
to Rome through priests who don’t like Archbishop Grady.” 

“Politics . . . petty politics,’ said Dan, tiredly. “John 
thinks pure politics will make pure citizens. I say pure Chris- 
tians won’t ever need politics—” 

“You talk like a philosophical anarchist. But right now 
youre up against something immediate and menacing. Let 
Barry clear out with his Forum. Let them leave you out of 
the filthy fight.” 
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“T’ll stand by John.” 

“For God’s sake, Dan, I want you to get this right. I tell 
you Dick Coakley has too much at stake and won’t stop at 
anything to discredit John’s articles. They’re ready to frame 
the whole Guild as a gang of degenerates, if John won’t lay 
down. They’re going to work up the foul rumors started by 
the Protestant missionaries jealous of your conversions—the 
same Pecksniffs who tried to link you to the Choir-boy scandal 
in the Cathedral. Remember what you were up against in the 
Southern military hospital—” 

“Threats—rumors—the Devil’s own passions. We face them 
with God’s courage.” 

“Dan, theyll wreck you—and the thing dearest to your 
soul!” 

“T ought to be getting down to Abner Hoops—” 

“Dan, where’s John Barry?” 

“He was called down to the newspaper to look after his 
second series of election articles to be called ‘The Curse of a 
City’ 

“The Coakley crowd is ready to do anything to stop him.” 

“John’s new mood is magnificent. It would be like talking 
to a nation. He has in him the concentrated conscience of his 
people—” 

“Why does he take it all on himself? His beloved Irish like 
barroom masters and morals.” 


“Well, Liam . .. I had better get down to Abner.” 

“Just a minute. ... I tell you it’s all coming to a head. 
Coakley will get Barry. ... Blackjack, pistol or a fine 
frame-up.” 


“Don’t tell it to John. He'll only look to win the martyr’s 
crown—” 

“We dream of immortality in a monument. It’s more con- 
crete than heaven—” 

“John will win a place near the Throne—” 

“And we Irish can’t praise or esteem a fellow Irishman until 
he’s dead. And brother kills brother just to make us a Book 
of Martyrs.” 
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“Sometimes, Liam, I think hatred is only a sword with which 
to pierce a place for love to go in—” 

“Gaarah! Maybe you'll take a moment for Dick Coakley’s 
attempt to love you with slop-pots of filthy scandal. It’s the 
talk of every barroom—” 

“What, Liam?” 

“You must be careful, Dan, about what we wordlings call 
uaiveté. With you it’s merely purefree affection for your fel- 
lows. Yet—” 

“What—Liam?” 

Liam lowered his voice. “Altruistic acts always make a man 
suspect. What thinks the onlooking selfishsure world? Do 
you live for others? Then you are not like them. Perforce 
you are unnatural. Behind it all they see a private unnatural 
reason—” 

“Unnatural—” 

Liam mangled a sigh in a long cough. ‘You remember, 
Dan, I warned you against certain men... for one, aris- 
tocratic Anton Ehrhorn, related to royalty itself in Catholic 
Bavaria.” 

Veg 2? 

“And Hayward Carvell, highborn Baltimorean with gray nose 
plumes, the prison reformer and reliever?” 

“Ves” 

“They offered to help your homeless handsome boys.” 

“T remember—”’ 

“Step and voice light and dulcet as Sisters of Charity. Do 
you think I condemn them? Are they masters of the mystery 
or the jest which ignites a feminine fire in the male tripod 
urn? ... Fine feminine souls—maternal sympathy—sisterly 
charity—delicate artistry. Instinct stabs them in the vitals. 
.. . Their kind brings slimy discredit on Homes like yours, 
newsboy lodgings, settlements, prison visiting and big broth- 
ering.” 

“Do you do these two sensitive men an injustice?” 

“T warned you against them because their reputations are 
known over the city and only their wealth, standing and in- 
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fluence enable them to fight off the inevitable panders and 
blackmailers—” 

“T am sorry—it is an affliction—” 

“Did you read the two books I asked you to look into? 
You ought to know the scientific side of this problem, Dan, 
since you are dealing with strangely assorted boys every day. 
But most important—you must understand yourself. There 
are lacune on the seemingly straight and solid road and we 
walk into them unknowingly.” 

“T think, Liam, you consider chastity unnatural—” 

“No, no—” 

“And fear its consequences—” 

“This is what I do say, Dan—the reproductive urge is irre- 
pressible—breaks out somewhere—” He stopped with the 
abruptness of a man who has caught an hasty tongue between 
his teeth. Then he said with a quick eagerness to remedy, 
plying words cunningly—‘‘There is a substitute for sex. It 
is creative work, instinct with biological force. I say that in 
your case you are right and safe in your celibacy.” 

“Liam, I want—” 

“You are conceiving, fashioning an ideal life. More, you 
are creating within your shell a new mental man.” 

“The meaning is unclear.” 

“J mean scholars and dreamers must be womanchaste in the 
season of life when they mate with the spirit which gives birth 
to their systems, inventions, credos, poems and other creations. 
Time after time I have seen the mental man destroyed by 
carnal wastage and infidelity to the spiritmate.” 

“T am glad, Liam, you offer a scientific excuse.” 

“Why can’t we discuss it, Danny? Is there any need for 
hypocritical hiding or Saxon silence . . . especially as to a cer- 
tain misfortune or dislocation which is as common as measles? 
And yet must we all pretend it doesn’t exist. . . . Dan, in par- 
ticular, you must watch out for those poor devils who have 
been the victims of charitable degenerates—they have learned 
an easy trade—male prostitution.” 

“T read your books, Liam. I'll tell you what they have done 
for me . . . showed me into a labyrinth of perverse beauty—” 
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“What do you mean, Danny?” 

“T think, Liam, this knowledge is a key to a cabala of 
fascinating horrors. . . . As the door falls open there is an out- 
rushing whirlwind of colors. Bloodredblues . . . reeking yel- 
lows . . . and greens as cold and quick as mercury and... 
electric searing purples. ‘Their stains find and shape all people 
and objects into many mad meanings. I see what never ex- 
isted before,—bizarre exaggerations . . . new illuminations of 
lust. There are no more plain peaceful moments. Every 
breath retches suggestion. Everyone reeks provocation.” 

“Dan, it hasn’t done you harm. Knowledge spies out our 
latency, warns us to keep it within bounds. Dormant desire 
is our most insidious enemy, as Charcot has shown. She hides, 
bides internally; gnaws slowly, slowly and unfelt—until she 
absorbs the shell and possesses our personality.” 

Dan began to move off. Liam clutched his arm. 

“Dan, Dan, you're still little more than a boy. Look at 
life, minute or monstrous, the pleasure principle is its pro- 
pelling power. It’s the urge that drives your boys off the 
farm down to the cities. Your penance principle is the nega- 
tion of life.” 


CHAPTER VII 
CRIMES AND ARCHITECTURE MAKE A CITY 


Liam turned into the Bowery. The night hung humid, de- 
pressive. The hustlehurry gait was gone from the streetwalkers’ 
parade. The girls seemed to sag under the iron perspiration 
dripping from the elevated railroad’s steel hulk. There were no 
customers for them to snatch from each other’s beaks like food- 
delirious fowls in a barnyard. Even the usually eager ‘lads 
were listless. On this morbid night amorous drunks passed by 
docilely indifferent. In the areaways, though, where it was 
darkly cool, the homeless men and boys waited and watched 
with the unwearying hope of need. 

Liam leaned against the lamp post ... lost in the mist, 
abandoned, alone, ... There was something he wanted to 
say but words would not lift in the void. . . . Then he began 
to fear there was not even death, suspended as he was in a limbo 
vacuum. ... And like a baby, consoling itself with a dry 
thumb in the absence of the moistwarm mother’s breast, he 
sucked at a thought: 

“T am all right. It’s the high ultimate adventure of man. 
There are no seas and oceans to spy out and chart, or new 
lands to discover. There is left but the illimitable world of 
the mind to enter and explore. For the civilized man there’s 
left only the intellectual adventure.” 

But then he stopped . . . was it rain dripping on his face, 
or tears. The moisture made a path for his words and he 
apostrophized the naked nothingness of his night... . 

“OQ philosophers, why do you take away God without re- 
placing Him with a ‘just as good’ substitute. And would it 
be as insidious as the substitute I found for rye whisky? We 
must have substitutes to fill the aching cavities, even if they are 
only small drops of drugs.” 

In front of the House of All Nations Liam engaged a hansom 
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cab to take him to Regan’s Chop House on Grand Street near 
the East River. 

The bounding cab . . . a small boat in a fog. He called to 
the driver to turn out of the Bowery. “I can’t think here... 
damned ‘L’ trains. Hell trains.’’ 

Grand Street ... an easy unturbulent stream between 
festive shores... . 

“Why has the soliloquy been left for madmen only? ’Tis 
sane to question and confess one’s self. How much better than 
the confessional—that morbid rehearsal of sin—enacted a sec- 
end time, the sin, with a new player—the priest.” 

Fingers stroking fingers . . . words like the run of a loom. 
. . . “Pick up the threads. Collect the color pattern of me 
life. . . . Gaarah! .. . interwove with other lives . . . here’s 
Dan and Abe and John and Mamewife . . . Dolly is a red soil- 
spot—spilled wine. . . . Orr is a piece of dung snarled in the 
weave. . . . Edwin is a bristle from a pig’s back worked among 
the threads. . . . Gaarah!” 

His brow shrank into puckers of vised pain—memory’s trap: 
crucifying him for the commission he filled for Black Tom 
McIntyre, Race Track King. “Black Tom wanted to make 
a killing. Asked for a drug to madden a plug to outrun the 
world’s record champion trotter. To make a horse a flaming 
arrow—one burst and burned out... . Strange now, how a 
derivative of soporific morphine proves liquid fire for horse’s 
veins .. . and men’s. ... O burning heart! In flight from 
fire, tendon and muscle hurtle a horse down a course until 
it halts in a heap at the stable door . . . cinderhead. . . . “Too 
much pepper, doc. Try again. Lessen the dose. Stable 
boys cheaper than breed animals—try ’em.’ Diluted doses, 
to lesser beasties—touts, rubbers, handlers, clockers. Mockmen 
become masters of daring! And thus we find the right 
drugshot to helldrive a horse.... Weary jockeys and 


railbirds try it once . . . teeny tastes in the arteries . . . re- 
freshed, enlivened, enflamed . . . work, ride, brilliantly ...a 
ninety-eight pound jockey licks a big coon bruiser . . . the 


little dose I take makes me feel I can crack this world like a 
louse between two fingernails. . . . Look—heaven is a cloud, 
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infinite thick, a pall: dripping the acid tears of angry mothers. 
. . . Last week, was it, a tout cut the throats of two niggers 
for their bankrolls? Yes. The tout was heaved up like a 
lustcharged bull from taking the new dope—Liam O’Hegerty’s 
contribution to the gaiety of nations! How this drug has spread 
over the country’s racecourses, supply source of crime! And 
it’s this thing I have kept meself from thinking all day,— 
covering me warp with a synthetic nap. . . . Weep, mothers, 
weep acid tears and burn down to the truth. . . . There, ca- 
daver, gargoyle monstrously in the memory of time for your 
single medical contribution! Liam O’Hegerty,—you’ve given 
the world the high horror of Heroin!” 

The cab was drawn up before Regan’s, athwart bloody 
lanes. Upon two twisted Venetian iron pillars glowered beef- 
steak-red lamps charting the chop house. 

The driver held the door open. He listened to the murmur- 
ing Liam a moment and then asked, ‘“What’s that you’re saying, 
doctor?” 

“Crimes and architecture make a city. Keep the change.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
CATHOAMERIRISH MATTERS 


THE mahogany table glowered a blood color under the 
gaslight. 

John Barry did not see Liam standing unsteadily and star- 
ing down on him as he wrote in his notebook. 

“John, ’tis said how you’ve become traitor to both Church 
and Ireland!’’ Liam laughed. 

The fine veins under the delicate skin of John’s forehead 
writhed. 

Liam sat down opposite him. ‘“Where’s our Hebrew host 
and the other guests?” 

“Orr has gone with Abe to fetch a half-keg of Culmbacher. 
Edwin is in the kitchen trying to sell Mr. and Mrs. Regan a 
burial plot.” 

“Dan isn’t coming . . . one of the boys is sick. . . . Think 
of Dan giving up his life for a lot of misfits and halfwits. The 
world would be better off if he’d let them die.” 

“And what are you giving your life to, Dr. O’Hegerty?” 

“Rousing Ireland with American cheers and dollars.” 

“What’s in it for you? The other professional Irishmen 
have city jobs or Erin Society offices. 

“Thank you for understanding me motives.” 

“T do wonder what’s in it for you?” 

“Do you want it for your scurrilous newspaper articles?” 

“Of course. The journalist is the most credulous person in 
all the world. Every rumor is a revelation.” 

“John, John, how bitter you have become! Look at me. I 
go to Church.” 

“Professional Catholics ought to be abhorred by the vicarage 
—as they are by God Himself.” 

“No wonder then that Leader Coakley and his crew say you 
are an enemy of the Church and Ireland. You're against them, 
pillar of Church and patriot of Erin,” 
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“Do they now?” 

“They have asked me to talk to you . . . to get you to see 
reason or suffer unreasonably. I am the courier of the Catho- 
amerirish clan. I deliver the decree of denunciation!” 

“Liam O’Hegerty! sober, sardonic and even skinny compared 
to the bloat he was! Tool of Tammany,—pander of Ireland,— 
hypocrite churchman! To think I knew your father and uncle 
—clean hearts and pure souls dedicated to Ireland—” 

“T weep with you. Keenaghkeen.” 

“T suppose there’s no spark of sentiment—” 

“The drunkard died and with him went sentiment—” 

“T preferred the drunk-in-the-ditch doctor.” 

“In the last twelve months, young man, I established one 
hundred and twelve new secretaryships in Ireland and ballyhooed 
the funds for them ... and so long as those jobs hold out 
there'll be a revolutionary movement—” 

“Dr. O’Hegerty, no revolution is ever born without a soul.” 

“T am a doctor. I tell you—no body—no soul. That’s why 
you see me working hand-in-glove with the Tammany Erins— 
to nourish the body—” 

“Oh, yes. When a liberal Britisher urges Home Rule for 
Ireland he is shown polluted New York.” 

“John, be careful. You're little more than a lad. You'll 
want to get on. Show me any one who can do as much for a 
young man as the Church and the Party. Truly in lower 
Manhattan we have a confederation of Church and State.” 

“T’d be proud to split that confederation.” 


“John, spare yourself—there’s no peace at all in that 
direction—” 


“Who wants peace?” 

“Vou’re right. No one.” 

John struck the table with a fork. It gave off an ominous 
purr. Liam watched his intense monkish face. He considered 
John’s sheer sincerity pitiful and his idealism a drug deading 
perception. 

Liam asked, dropping his antipathetic, bantering tones, “John, 
Ireland needs a strong party in America.” 

“Never this Tammany!”’ 
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“Wait, Barry, before you go too far. Remember this: you'll 
have to live among your own kind. There’s nothing of the play- 
boy in you to pleasure in pariahship.” 

“We shall see.” 

“The Irish will vote the way their priests insinuate and the 
way their national instinct urges. You'll see, John—Coakley 
will get the backing of the Church—” 

“Phil Miller has the Holy Name behind us—” 

“The Holy Name! Hell! Listen! Do you wish religious 
peace in America? A Republic in Ireland? Scourge priests 
out of politics: no clerical party, secretly or openly. Shall you 
and I deceive each other? Did the priests in Ireland stick the 
knife into Parnell? Did they go to the polls and put the fear 
of God into the voters? Did they go so far as to clout recal- 
citrant parishioners and fling them into the mud of the road?” 

“Liam, let up. . . . What’s the good of looking at everything 
with a mental microscope... ugh... . Everything—every 
one of us—crawly rotten—” 

“All right—all right, John. Shutter it—shatter it. But one 
thing, John, please—you must keep Danny out of it. They 
are getting ready to job him. They are out to show that Coak- 
ley’s enemies are disgusting degenerates—” 

“They won’t dare—” 

“Won’t they? Don’t wait to find out. Coakley will smash 
Danny. You’ve got to leave Dan out of it—you’ve got to. 
Clear out with your Forum. Make Phil Miller find a place 
for it. The Forum is playing his game.” 

A bitter silence waited between them. . . . Moments laden 
with years and years of recrimination. 

John asked quietly: “Have you talked with Danny?” 

“He ignores politics the way every dreamer and _ philoso- 
pher—.” 

“Every man after his inspiration.” 

“Now, boy, let me deliver the message. Dick Coakley 
says there’s a rich job open for you if you quit the articles and 
squeal on Phil Miller—” 

“T have heard enough—” 

“Let me finish. They say they’ll find a way to job you.... 
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John, mark your way. What are murder and bearing false 
witness to the Cathoamerirish? They are spewed from traitor- 
ous wombs. The history of Ireland for one hundred years 
has been a record of fratricide. Mind you now, lad, maybe 
you'll live to see it: if Ireland ever gets free, ’twill be the work of 
men sourcing their blood from the land they learn to hate from 
living in Ireland and seeing the suffering of our bog-vermin. 
Maybe there’s a tincture of English blood in your veins and youll 
persevere. There’s meself: pure Gael. Who borned me and 
buried me a million years back . . . and since then—time and 
time again—borned and buried me? What’s the molder it’s 
made me? I am deepsunk in dung—snug, warm, dumb—pleas- 
antly rotting away. “Tis sweet—just to be still and unresist- 
ing—” His voice fell to a hysteric croon. “You'll find me of a 
Sunday morning in Glynn’s Church alongside of Black Tom and 
Big Jim and other best people—the incense sharpened with 
whisky breaths. . . . You'll see me laughing up me sardonic 
sleeve . . . tittering, tittering in the soft cozy dung . . . for I’m 
having peace out of prosperity. . . . See, now, boy of me soul, 
Ill not lie to you, so long as I pray and vote right I am regular 
—and they’ll take care of me.” 

John was touched with pity and repugnance. He saw the 
satyr of old uprise and whistle a familiar tune. .. . 

“Hark, Barryboy. Let me make it easier for you. Don’t 
be downcast about Tammany. In the beginning your Church 
was just another Tammany—” He laughed, strumming a knife 
upon a fork, as if to catch a rhythm for his words. . . . “The 
Church won the masses with benefactions and blackjacks. 
Reverend gangsters distributed sweet cakes of charity only to 
the regulars. They evangelized with political technique. Food- 
baskets and picnics! Brass knuckles and blackjacks! Why 
be downhearted about Tammany, the little cousin of the Church? 
It will trace its changes with traditional cunning.” He stared 
at John’s pale unhappy face and then said, “I trust you: son 
and brother of meself: dream that I was that you still are! I 
speak to you without fear. You'll not report me to a pope’s 


policeman and send a ‘pig’ to uproot me out of the dung where I 
bide tepidly like a truffle.” 


CHAPTER IX 
WAITING 


MEANWHILE Dan sat talking with Solomon Beech. The yel- 
low light of the lamp fell sheddingly over them. The rest of 
the deep room remained pleasingly indefinite. Against the far 
wall the sick boy, Abner Hoops, slept on the cot behind an 
improvised screen. Their talk was toned low. 

“Forgive my silence,” Dan said. “People think I am rude 
or abstracted. Instead I am drawing and storing away.” 

Solomon Beech crossed his legs. The light shaped his rugged 
face and bulkshadowed his strong body. ‘‘Dan,” he said, ‘one 
thing about you keeps me wondering—the absolute sureness 
of your faith. Whatever is good you tag onto God and—” 

“Was it because I said that the probation system for first 
offenders—which we are both working for—derives from Cath- 
olic Wisdom?” 

The middleyeared man smiled fondly. He regretted that he 
couldn’t come to the point and say what he had come to say, 
“Tt’s time you put a stop to all this talk going on about you.” 
Instead he said, after the moment of silence: “Serene and sure, 
Dan. It’s easy for you to be a believer—since you see every- 
thing as part of God’s plan.” 

Dan smiled. “You're getting ready to harp on your pet 
aversion—original sin—aren’t you, Solomon? Yet every new 
scientific discovery sustains it—” 

“All depends—” 

“Ves, the laws of heredity reason for it. Hasn’t Abe told 
us what Talmudists say? The evil leaven is placed in man 
from the time he is formed. Circumcision curtails original 
sin—” 

Solomon laughed pleasantly. “Well, Dan, seems even an 
atheist is an aid to your faith—” 

“All knowledge serves God. You keep asking me, Why does 
God play this drama with His children? And yet you believe 
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wholeheartedly in the theory of evolution—a much more cruel 
drama, indeed!” 

“Tt’s logical and keeps with the evidence.” 

“Evolution has made an agnostic of you when it ought to 
open your eyes to the Divine Plan. Every moment and mani- 
festation of life is light upon the Sublime Mystery. Yes, even 
evolution, Solomon. He wants us to reach Him and be like 
Him—through the Evolution of the Christian Life.” 

“T feel myself wavering,” said Solomon, laughing. “Still, I 
can’t get over the historical fear of the Catholic Church—and 
all churches for that matter—” 

Dan smiled, asking, ‘““Why doesn’t your evolution theory 
help you? The medieval churchmen were only human. They 
made human blunders—driven either by zeal or the devil. Why 
don’t you judge the Church as of our time—” 

“Churchmen have been compelled to behave—” 

“Part of the evolutionary process—” 

“Everything is grist to stony faith—” 

“But Solomon, I have to struggle—struggle to keep it firm—” 

“To hear you so serene and sure I hardly believe you ever 
know doubt—” 

“Doubt is a quickening test—the temper of fire—’” Daniel 
took a notebook from his desk. “Solomon, will you let me read 
you something I have written?” 

““Please—” 

““My day is the male in the vineyard. My night is the 
haunted female in her bearing time.’ ” 

“T dislike parables,”’ Beech said, hoping for an opening to tell 
his young friend about the vulgar gossip that was bothering him. 

“Please let me continue. . . . “There is peace in service. To 
nourish the soil which mothers the plant. Then to care for the 
children. I know God’s affection for His garden when I bend 
the wayward twig and vagrant tendril and keep boring worms 
of evil from destroying the fruit. The ready fruit is brought to 
the press—not for destruction or death—but to become the wine 
of eternity. Of course, the spoiled grapes are not tread ... 
they are ground back into the soil. Let us say this is the 
process of hell for purification and renewal.’ ” 
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“Um,” said Solomon, without moving his warm soft lips . .. 
the friendly gray eyes cooling in a shadow. 

““During my day in the vineyard, O Lord, I praise Thy 
Device ... and I believe. ... But my night broods with 
regret over Thy Mysterious Way—for then I am a bearing fe- 
miale shaken by new life—’ ” 

“Um,” Solomon toned . . . his eyes warming as they were 
raised to the sunray of the lamp. 

““My night is a mother who would keep her children from 
the pains of the preparing Calvary and the travail of the Pas- 
sion to reach Thy Perfection.... Yes ...I would keep 
them forever hidden in the womb of night. . . . Yes—the bear- 
ing mother would even vie with Thee— She is the Life Giver! 
She is the Creator who would decide the destiny of her children. 
The mother would deny Thee and be a godling herself.’ ” 

Jerry walked into the room, pounding his feet deliberately. 
He carried a tray. 

“Easy, Jerry. Youll wake Abner,” Dan said. 

“Will I?” the cookman asked impudently. He brought the 
tray to the desk and banged it down on Dan’s open notebook. 
“Beg pardin’ fer savin’ your life, Dan! Will you never eat ’less 
you're told to! Here’s some Orrapep an’ milk. That’s all 
you get for refusin’ to go to a swell feed with Liam .. . and 
him the House Doctor and your best contributor ’ceptin’ Solo- 
mon here, the Protestint Tolerator,—God spare his soul, amen.” 

Solomon apologized for keeping Dan from his supper and 
went away. 


Jerry stood over him as he ate slowly. He made Dan scrape 
the plate for the last shred. “All right now, lad, I'll take the 
tray. Now, mister—where d’you mean to sleep after givin’ 
your bed to Abner Hoops—hey?” 

“Tl sit up with him, Jerry.” 

“Like fun you will. You can’t keep goin’ thisaway—you'll 
cave—” 

“Bring the morris chair. I’ll get snatches of sleep—as much 
as I need. Abner is in a bad way. He has only a few days 
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and if we can give him back faith in God’s people, maybe then 
he’ll find faith in God Himself—” 

“Dan, the only time I feel myself slippin’ is when I look at 
His main job—man! Wagh!” 

“Ves, yes... it is a spectacle that could even make a 
Cardinal Newman hesitate and wonder and feel fearsome doubt.” 

“How about yourself—” 

“T believe more deeply every time I touch the beauty held 
in the human heart and I know it is drawn from Him—” 

“Tt ain’t often I see thet beauty. Look at them suckers as 
calls themselves Evangelists! A fine lot—them Bowery and 
Second Avenue Protestint missun’ries. Ev’ry livin’ son of a 
slaverunner is jealous and hoppin’ mad at you—all ’acause you 
been convertin’ down-and-out Protestint farm boys.” 

“Don’t mind them, Jerry.” 

“Who will, if I won’t? Le’me warn you agen them sweet- 
gushin’ sissies. The best they kin do is win a soul wi’ a 
night’s lodgin’ an’ a mealticket. Their conversions don’t stick 
like yourn—” 

“Bribery is bad—” 

“Thet ain’t all, Dan. They’re goin’ round tryin’ to make us 
out worse’n Sodum an’ Gommurry.” 

“Don’t mind, Jerry.” 

“T do by a longsight. Damned, I do. It’s got so bad it’s 
stinkin’ up the place. Dan, it’s even the talk in the saloons. 
Some one is goin’ to a lot o’ trouble to spread it. I warns 
you, Dan, that kind of stink sticks—” 

“There is no greater envy than the Devil’s. It is a foul 
breath of rage—a mad-desiring for souls.” 

“Dan—lI never likes to hear you go off like a preacher. 
Taint you.” 

Dan smiled fondly. “Yes, stop me—especially if you catch 
me at it with the boys.” 

“Well, you ain’t never overwillin’ to take holt of the muck- 
shovel’s handle. Now grab this, Dan. They’s a powerful lot of 
people tryin’ to hurt the Home—an’ each fer their own good 
reason. Ask Harry. He’s wise. Somebody’s tryin’ to job us— 
I feel it eve’ywhere I turns.” 
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“Liam says Dick Coakley fears Barry’s Forum and his 
articles.” 

“Betcha life he does—an’ he ain’t goin’ to jest keep quiet 
bout it neither. I feel it in my bones—they’s a spy in the 
house.” 

“Now don’t go suspecting the boys—” 

“T suspect one and he’s a hairy boy fer you—thet Cockney 
crawler is thirty ef he’s a day.” 

“Charlie?” 

“The same—Cockney Charlie—a snivelin’ sneak—always 
snoopin’ round—askin’ funny questions of the boys—look out 
he don’t put ’em up to somethin’.” 

“Ts that all you have against him—prejudice and suspicion?” 

“Less I wait till he jobs you—” 

“T’d rather wait then—” 

“God’s sake, Dan, look alive. Cockney Charlie’s a profes- 
sional down-and-outer. Wouldn’t be surprised ef the Protestint 
missun’ries planted him here—or Dick Coakley’s crooks—” 

“T’d rather wait—” 

“Why? Damn me—why! He don’t belong here. Charlie’s 
too old—” 

“T won’t refuse him a bed.” Dan rose. “I won’t turn him 
out on a mere suspicion.” 

“Dan—it’s up to you—but I warns you. Cockney Charlie’s 
after somethin’—he’s been makin’ doublemeanin’ cracks to the 
younger boys—” 

“Just what—” 

“He’s too cute to give himself away—” 

“Then I will wait.” 


CHAPTER X 
A BOWL OF CLOSEFITTING BONES 


Dan dozed in the morris chair beside the cot. It was the 
fifth night of his watch over the poisoned boy. Behind him, far 
across the wide room, was the yellowish island which the shaded 
lamp made of the mahogany desk... . 

Dan’s eyes opened in the gray darkness of the screened 
corner . . . the lamp was a distant, distant lighthouse . . . he 
and Abner were drifting in a dead sea. Prayer, heavenly cur- 
rent, refused to be called down to freshen the air and enliven the 
water. All he had been able to do, was medicate the lad... 
wash down his body with Liam’s solution . . . feed him small 
doses of peptonized milk and irrigate him five times a day 
. .. but never a prayer. He could not assemble even three 
words of prayer to move them out of the deadening calm... . 
Dan leaned over to watch Abner’s carbuncled face as he slept 
. . . hoping to be stirred by God’s pity for the fellow’s million 
wounds in and out his body . .. but no prayer came from 
the mind possessed again by Liam. . 

He held his painweary face in his hands. His lips moved in 
talk over his palms and fingers . . . as though his hands alone 
of all his body lived and could hear his plaint of misery out of 
doubt . . . the wail of a wanderer in a vast desert enclosed by 
mountains of churchstones. ... Here he had wandered the 
three years and the place was called Acceptance. And _ his 
voice, moving in the still air of the desert, was loverlike in its 
lament to his living members which still clung to his desire- 
dead and dreamland body. 

“In the desert of Acceptance there is nothing to long for, 
search for or dream after.” 

But his heart cried bitterly against the mouth saying these 
thoughts to his hands. 

“It is the greed of my ego. It wants me to return and vie 
with God.” 
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He rose from the chair and went back to the desk to read 
Ellery Jones’ letter of last week. He murmured the words in 
his mouth. . . . “I say, Daniel, it is enough you started this 
good work—turn it over to some one else while you go and 
search for the whole of God’s truth—don’t be like a father and 
mother so all taken up with your children’s bringing up you 
forget your career— Why, you are a Messenger—then go and 
find the Message and give it to the waiting world and I tell 
you the time is come for your Great Wandering as I can see 
from the beautiful searchingoutness of your letters and I am 
ready to help with giving you money for your travels just as 
I have put aside a house for your Great Meditation which you 
will make after the search to put together the whole hundred 
percents of God.” 

The letter lighted up his mind . . . made it a magic lantern 
with quick-shifting brilliant slides picturing all the world—its 
many peoples in the colors of their creeds, religious customs, 
rites, faith-passions, god-mysteries. He heard their songs and 
prayers, saw their dreams in their sighs. He turned his head 
from the light as if to shut off the magic lantern. He threw 
open the window to look at the dead monuments of the city’s 
summer chimneys and asked himself if he had been tempted by 
the same devil who had shown fasting Jesus “all the kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of time?” Yet the happy vision had 
made him feel like an eager adventurous youth of his own years 
—instead of a worry-weary father of a large, ever-increasing 
family—stirred him with youth’s need for a high human hour: 
to taste the sweets of many hearts... to tint the day with 
strange new colors of knowing. ...And the young man 
realized there was an heroic if arduous way out of this bone- 
white desert. .. . He breathed keen air blown from a high 
mountain—luring scent, quickening a brave resolution— “I 
will go to the source and inspiration of Catholicism and bring 
back seeds and living water and make a garden of the desert.” 

He tore away from the place of the light as if it had burned 
him. . . . He returned to the chair and tried again to pray... . 

No, no, it wasn’t a desert he was in, no, no. It was a 
pure and perfect place—uncluttered by carnal weeds. He fell 
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to his knees . . . but no prayer would come. Instead his mouth 
talked again to his hands. . . . “As you still live, beloved hands, 
and still long to clasp living things . . . Tear me free, break 
down the barriers, let me out . . . for my soul would spread 
over the sea of life.” 

He got up from his knees and fell back into the chair. “My 
mind,” he whispered, “has become a labyrinth of parables.” 

He waited and considered. . . . For weeks unsigned parables 
had been coming to him in the mail. ... “From Mame?” 

“Did you speak, sir?” Abner asked, without opening his eyes 
and, receiving no answer, dozed off again. 

Could they have come from Mame? . . . How long was it 
since he had thought of her? . . . He recalled, one by one, the 
strange unsigned verses which had been coming once or twice 
a week. Their writing was done with all the decorativeness of 
the ancient calligrapher’s art. ‘As the holy books were writ- 
ten,” he thought. First there had come short verses, rhyming. 
Latterly, blank verse. This last one was a prosepoem parable 
. . . its winey words streaming among the crevices of his mind: 


“J dreamed last night my bosom was an altar among 
ready grapevines on a gentle slope. You climbed to the 
altar with a song, treading the grapes until your limbs drank 
redly. In your shirt you carried two doves . . . ’twixt 
them a knife . . . the doves weeping, tasting the chill of 
steel and smelling the fire and blood of the vine. And you 
were singing the offering to God. Singing, singing the 
sacrifice as you placed the doves on the altar, drawing the 
knife like a glint of sun over the pink throats. And while 
you were singing, singing the sacrifice with your eyes on 
high, my heart drew the knife into its cleft. And the 
blood, bathing the birds on the altar, was my heart’s blood. 
. . . And you went beyond the hill to the new sun; still 
singing, singing the sacrifice. And the doves stayed in the 
blood’s warmth and softness for a nest.” 


He waited on the words and their decorative meaning . . . 
a pillared and domed temple in a grove . . . and he fell to think- 
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ing the finest church design was male and female .. . pillar 
and dome. ... He came to with a start.... Mame and 
Harry stood together, architecturally commingled . . . a temple. 


. . . And he took to questioning himself: 

“T am always thinking in parables. Counterfeits of my doubt 
and unhappiness? Do I fear stark truth—the horror of the 
real? Do I want freedom again—freedom from the fetters of 
infallibility? O, I can’t make this God of envy and hate less 
terrible to the imagination. I can’t make this policeman God 
with his torture chambers acceptable to the Mother... . Is 
purity a bone bleached under the desert sun?” 

Soon horseflies with gangrened bodies came and gnawed at 
his eyes and ate them away and yet he saw with his mind. 
Millions of fine rays pointed to the millions of paths of the 
world. ... 

“Dan, are you asleep there?” 

“What is it, Jerry?” 

“Nellie White’s husband is here. Wants to see you most 
partic’ler. I put a lamp in the parlor. I'll set here while you 
go down and talk with Jim.” 


CHAPTER XI 
AMEN 


He walked down the stairs slowly, felt out with questing feet 
the three flights as though they were a harp. Mournful twang- 
ing memory of the three wastewandered years. . . . Mordant 
melody: priests smothering songbirds under their cassocks, 
squeezing from broken bills deathsweet trills . . . mothers mak- 
ing drums of their breasts . . . cries of denied, dying babies— 
the gasping pipes of church organs . . . velvet gurgles, a cloy- 
ing harmony, fountains jetting warm mother’s milk into gar- 
goyled mouths of marble saints . . . the drums of life, flaccid 
gourds, droning reproaches. 

With what egotistic longing he had sought saintship—mar- 
tyrdom. Step after step . . . down, down. . . to the mordant 
melody . . . passing the living-room where Hambone sat at the 
piano and played Chopin’s songs of the grave with a negro’s 
jubilee for death’s deliverance. 

Three years of petty palliatives. Social service. Sick visit- 
ing. Boys’ and girls’ clubs. Housing homeless wretches. Con- 
vertcatching. Pleading mercy for neighborhood boys and girls 
under arrest. Counseling parents. Living in men’s eyes in the 
subdued mien and manner of a legend. Finding jobs. Christmas 
baskets. Petty palliatives dripped with puling sentimentality. 
Accomplishing a makebelieve moment’s millennium. Evading 
Time Truth. Everlastingly saying, “All will be well when 
men love each other with Christ’s Love.” 

As he reached the last step a voice shouted within him, 
“Is hellish hatred the Catholic Christ’s Love?” He trembled, 
feeling as though he were torn unto dissolution. 

He walked into the parlor .. . saw Jim White . . . tasted 
death in the air . . . the odor circling the boy like a buzzard. 
Dan watched Jim walk up and down the clear space before the 
platform on which stood the speakers’ desk and the student 
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Jamp. . . . Here was the room of the Civic Forum where had 
been held so many groping conferences for social betterment. 
How the conferences echoed in the empty room, echoed with 
giggling mockery. . . . Evasions, evasions! Evasions of his- 
torical truth, life-feeling, spiritual reason, social honor and ethics. 


“T wouldn’t bother you, sir,” said Jim White, “only it can’t 
wait no more. Nellie is nearly gone crazy.” 

“What’s happened, Jim?” 

“A whole lot . . . reg’lar hell.” Jim stroked the fuzz of his 
felt hat. ‘Nellie an’ me grew up together on this block . . 
kid sweethearts. She’s twenty. I’m goin’ on twenty-two. We 
wanted to marry the worst way. But didn’t we know what 
was ahead of us?” 

“Ves, Jim—” 

“You know the stric’ Catholics her people is—-and mine is 
hardboiled Protestin’!” 


“Ves, Jim—” 
“Well, it got so—we had to marry—see.” 
“VYes—” 


“We thought the squarest way for both sides was to go 
down to City Hall an’ have an alderman marry us—” 

avec 

“That was two months ago—an’ the baby is comin’ in a 
coupla weeks.” He stopped to make a wry face . . . a struggle 
to hide tears. 

Dan said, ‘“Mary has a wonderful heart . . . and intelligence. 
, . . L shall never forget what she has done for our boys—sewed 
and baked for them—” 

“They don’t come none better than Mary. An’ why won’t 
they leave her alone—” 

“What have they done—” 

“A hell’s lot— The priest is after her mother day and night. 
And her mother keeps houndin’ Mary. Her friends give her 
the eas eye. Well, to-night I seen Mary was in a bad way. 
I up’n said I was wie to turn Catholic.” 

“You are—” 

“Veh—even if I hate this religion like hell. But, Christ, I 
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can’t stand no more. I'll go through with it. An’ I know 
why my parents was brought up to hate this religion.” 

“Have you talked with your parents?” 

“No. I only told Mary. She ast me to go over an’ talk 
with you. She said you was a Protestin’ oncet an’ could tell me 
how to turn—” 

“T can’t ask you to become a Catholic for convenience. 
You must give your heart and soul to God .. . otherwise it 
would be mere form . . . just for the opportunity.”” How his 
own voice mocked him. “I believe the Truth will find you— 
if you'll come often and let us talk together. Meantime, for 
Mary’s sake, can’t you have Father Glynn marry you—” 

The doorbell jangled. Dan was glad for the interruption. 
A sick weariness was rising from his feet, suffocating his heart. 
The door was flung open. 

“Where are you, Jim White?” a hoarse voice demanded. 

“Right here, dad.” 

“Come on home. Your wife is dead. Hung herself from the 
bedroom transom. And you're quit of the Cat’olics now.” 

The boy sat still. 

The father came over and grasped his son’s arm roughly. 
“Come on the hell outa this hellhole.”” Then bringing his mouth 
close to Dan’s face, he screamed, “God curse you Cat’olics, 
now and forever, Amen,” 


= 


CHAPTER XII 
BIND THE BODY AND FREE THE MIND 


HE remained sitting, his hands clasped behind his head, star- 
ing at the vigil lamp on the wall and its ward, the plaster of 
paris wall shrine. In this denyfully bare and drab room the 
shrine sent out rays of red, yellow and purple—purring rays, 
red, yellow and purple gnomes, imps and genii hovering like 
hunter wasps. ... The redrobed madonna sat on a purple 
dais fondling a fleshly luminous infant. . . . The shrine became 
a boiling cauldron of wicked, flaming colors. 

One by one, lecherous minds came and violated his virgin mind 
in its monastic cell. Ellery Jones, Liam O’Hegerty, Abe Berger, 
Solomon Beech. His nunmind was then taken out and decked 
in painted veils which were amazing devices to show to him- 
self his own every lureful blandishment and incite him with a 
Narcissian passion. The painted veils were really the pages 
of medical books which Liam had given him to read... 
clinical reports of Charcot’s experiments with hypnotism—oh! 
low they exposed the shroudhidden cellclosed nunmind... . 
And Babinski’s psychological confessional. ... And Krafft- 
Ebbing tested out with sounding steel lances every minutize 
of the nunmind’s buried desire. . . . He turned his mind back 
to Nellie White. “Everything reduces itself to her tragedy. 
How this homely tragedy pictures the horror of Dogma—that 
terrible perversion of Logos! Divine reason?” 

This personal little drama of dogma told all the terribleness 
that had revolted just men for hundreds of years. Nothing 
could be felt so keenly as this one mean, meager sorrow in one’s 
own life and experience. Nellie White was all the men and 
women and children tortured by priestly tyranny. 

He dismissed indignation. He fell to considering, realizing 
Nellie White: her sweét character, charity and living beauty. 
She was the first one to come three years ago to Friendship 
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Guild to sew buttons on shirts and mend socks and bake cakes 
and pies. And he remembered how he had inquired of her what 
she had felt out in her parochial school experience. . . . It was 
an investigation he was making then, for the Archbishop, collect- 
ing constructive criticisms of the parochial school curriculum 
and discipline to discover why so many of its children landed in 
the jails, reformatories . . . why they took to thievery, prosti- 
tution and gangs. Nothing had come of the inquiry. . . . The 
mean matter of getting bread for homeless boys devoured the 
study of an educational system. 


“Do you see me, Daniel? Here I am—here—up in the tree— 
upon the highest branch. Now I will tell you... .” 

The voice was as true as a lilac clump in April, and it was 
Nellie’s voice and yet so like his own. 

He clambered upon the platform like a man drawing himself 


up a tree . . . and Nellie’s voice which was even his own voice 
called, “Here . .. up here; here . . . high in the tree, look- 
ing down ... come, come.” 


He did not see Harry Jennings come into the Forum... 
for Dan moved in a vision, rising branch upon branch of a 
mystical tree, rising to Nellie, rising to himself: they were as 
one. . . . Harry waited at the end of the hall between the 
high windows, fearing to approach Dan who acted like a sleep- 
walker. He heard Dan speak in a strange throaty voice, as 
though some one else were speaking in him. Harry drew down 
the blinds and locked the door, deciding in his sympathetic 
and sensible way to wait for the spell to pass . . . and he heard 
a strange voice cry a confession that was a denunciation .. . 
sometimes it was a girl child’s treble of fear, then a man’s con- 
sidered, intellectual argument. 

“Mutters of Sisters’ black dresses. White sighs captive in 
hoodyokes. Sacred pictures. A blue ladder from the skies of 
lithographs. Blessed Mary turning the catechism leaves in a 
breath’s breeze. Joseph, drawing the fables with his fingers. . . 
The Child, a doll at my heart; between my feet, the Lamb, its 
wool lush Easter lilies breathing through my body. . . . The 
Child, a Boy in a white tunic walking with me in a yellow field. 
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. . . The Lamb shorn, the lilies spun—a white bridal dress— 
His Bride ... Doll. Playmate. Hero. Oh, the small in- 
evitable smile of saintliness—meekly unflinching—magnetically 
steady—making dreams a heartache of reality. . . . The priest, 
real and stern as a policeman. Brute-boss of the world... . 
Religious reason weaves a cocoon of belief . . . witchnest of 
hate . . . the softyielding mind enclosed. Miracles and mobs. 
Wild winds of Hate rending Heaven till it drips Love: rains of 
blood. Romans. Spitted on spears, thrust into streams of 
agony. And ogrish Jews. Furying blood-cries, an organ to the 
song of seraphim. Demons and angels: fighting to possess me. 
Their weapons are cymbals. Songful strife. I am to be pos- 
sessed by a song. An angel at my heart; a demon in my 
bosom. Lucifer, the Heavenly Father’s Well Beloved Morning 
Star. Flung from the Throne. Falling, the point of his star 
tears my bridal dress, and the lilies weep red tears. . . . Re- 
hearsed until real. Agony and Glory. . . . The dye of fear is 
the color of faith. Peace, in servitude,—joy and freedom in 
acceptance and submission . . . the loveliest Catholic child— 
spiritual automaton. Oh, Dan, Dan, the clothesline was such 
a kind lover.” 

It was clear to Harry that Dan was in a delirium which 
reminded him of Jerry’s descriptions of Liam’s famous “tragicel 
treemens.”” He caught Dan in his arms, lifted him off the plat- 
form and, by pulling and, shoving, got him upstairs and to bed 

. where Dan moaned, “Bind the body and free the mind.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
BABY VENUS 


Earty on the morning of Nellie White’s funeral, Dan left 
Friendship Guild and took the trolley to the Brooklyn cemetery. 

Arrived at the gate, an orangetoned sun was risen, dripping a 
bloodwarm glow over the granite slabs and monuments. Jim 
White was waiting for him. He led Dan to a far corner of 
the cemetery to the grave which was to receive Nellie’s body 
later in the day. This was in the unconsecrated section—for 
the burial of persons like Nellie who had eternally offended God 
by usurping His power over life. 

Dan sprinkled the contents of a vial into the open grave . . 
drew the sign of the cross over it with his arrowpointed hand 

. and made an invocation. Thus, the plainman priest con- 
secrated the ground with holy water, a sign and a prayer. And 
he recalled how Francis of Assisi had administered sacraments 
without ordination. 

“Mr. Matthews,” said Jim, grimly calm, “I want to thank 
vou for Nellie. You’re as square and holy as the way she said 
you was. You done this for her—just what she’d want... .” 

Together they went to the room in Jim’s house in which 
Nellie was laid out in a white dress in a pine coffin painted 
a pinkish mahogany. Jim’s father sat beside her, keeping a 
bitter watch. 

“What’s he want here?” the heavyset man demanded. 

“Just you keep quiet, will you, pop?” 

The father glowered at Dan out of drunken-keen eyes which 
narrowed and spurted hate as he saw the Catholic missionary 
bend over the casket and kiss the dead girl’s brow. He clutched 
the arm of his chair upon hearing the young man make a prayer 
for the dead. He sprang belligerently to his feet, roaring re- 
sentment, when he saw Dan take a crucifix from his pocket and 
place it on Nellie’s breast. He snatched away the iron effigy 
and made to fling it out of the open window. But he was 
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caught and held by Jim who took the crucifix and replaced it, 
saying, “Let her have the thing, pop.” 


The Third Avenue cable car spun him uptown. . . . Mon- 
signor Abbate, the suave secretary, received him in the Arch- 
bishop’s study. . . . His Grace entered, tall, graceful in his 
robes, beads and decorations. His spare face warmed with pity 
on seeing the stricken look on the young man. He heard Dan’s 
request and led the way to the confessional... . 

“A grievous sin. . ..O beloved son... beware the Evil 
One’s blandishments of Mercy and Love which are artfully made 
to look like His and abhor and abjure blasphemous imitations 
of Christian rites. Destroy Dogma and you destroy the 
cornerstone of His Church! Oh, how I tremble for your soul. 
May these tears of contrition soften the grievous pain you have 
given the Heart. . . . Bow, fall, roll,—grovel in the dust, even 
as a sparrow which would rid itself of filth and vermin. 

“Q Daniel, son of my heart, what has made you so proud 
with a foulness unspeakable? O may I not be blinded by my 
love for you, dear Daniel, my love for your devotion to God, 
bringing Him every gift your hands may encounter... . I 
would let you choose your own penances, believing you will 
choose penances more severe than even I could assign, penances 
worthy the infamous, perilous sin of pride. Go and purify your- 
self . . . meek as the worm under the pig’s mire. Let the 
stench rout out the pride . . . and come back to me in Christ’s 
livery. Son of my heart—do. Enter the seminary and make 
yourself ready. Oh, for your soul’s sake . . . for you will have 
to labor in His behalf with a million mothers’ travail to atone 
for this vile, vile, venomous error. . . . On the same thorn- 
studded stem waits a bud to flower into a beauteous rose of 
forgiveness.” 


It was the fourth day of Dan’s fast, his penance. Jerry 
hovered in the hall, observing melancholic Dan sitting up with 
the sick boy, praying over him with the fervence of a flame out 
of a blow-torch. He wondered if Dan had slept the three nights, 
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for the hours ran with the murmur of prayers. Yet the sick boy, 
Abner Hoops, resisted the Truth. Dan said it was a sign that 
he had listened too long to the Devil who had made impotent 
his spiritual talent. 

Jerry Spotwood, an incurable gossip, wondered what had been 
Dan’s sin to make him implacably penitent. He saw him pass 
through the days’ duties in the Guild without a tremor or 
falter, even though no morsel of food, nor drop of water, passed 
his lips in seventy-two hours. 

Now it was the quiet of early evening. Here was Dan writ- 
ing in his diary. 

“Why don’t you rest?” Jerry demanded. 

Just then Orr Applegate came into the room. What did the 
faker want? The query was in Jerry’s impudent grimace. But 
Jerry left on catching Dan’s glance. 

“Dan,” said Orr, in a dramatic whisper, “I’m in trouble. I 
don’t know any one else that Mame or me ’ud come to, ’ceptin’ 
you. Now this trouble all come of my tryin’ to tide myself 
over until the public ’ud get educated to the HEALTH HAP- 
PINESS system. A lad came along with a fancy freak and 
said how they was slathers of money in it. A freak from 
Armenia. The Baby Venus we billed her—she bein’ eleven 
years old and havin’ the most beautiful bust ever seen—even 
on a woman of thirty. Well, we took the old Mammoth 
Museum, put up swell posters and showed The Baby Venus— 
as a marvel and mystery of the Maker—only showin’ the upper 
half of her bosom. You understand. Well, it was goin’ big 
for two days when the monsters of prudery raided us—the 
Children’s Society! They nabbed the girl and the ticket-taker. 
I was able to beat it, out of the side door. Well, what do you 
think them monsters of prudery have gone and done—put filthy 
idears in the Baby Venus’ mind—put her up to say as some of 
us done things to her . . . see, Dan? And they are after me. 
Phil Miller says to blow out of town for a coupla weeks till 
it cools off and nothin’ will come of it. I gave all my money 
to Mame. . . she needs it for the kids . . . and I’m lookin’ 
for a stake to take me out of town.” 

Dan said no single word, remembering the unending debt, 
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and gave him what money was in the institution’s cash box, 
twenty-seven dollars. After the man left Dan’s conscience 
troubled him. The money had been collected for the home- 
less boys . . . but then Dan was able to console himself: in 
three years he had not drawn a penny of pay. 


Jerry called from the doorway. ‘Dan, they’s two old women 
wantin’ to see you. They look like the original witches of 
Hendur, and all elsewhere. I put a light in the Civic Forum 
and they’s waitin’ there for you.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SECRET CROSS 


Tuer lamp was on the speaker’s table and three chairs were 
drawn under its yellow arc of light. The women waited stand- 
ing. As he came closer he saw that one was Mother Milligan. 

“Tt’s like your own mother I feel,” she said, kissing his mouth 
and embracing him closely to her breast. 

Dan smiled with pleasure at her affection, smoothed her 
shoulders with his hands. ‘I am glad to see you—and looking 
so well and happy.” 

“That I am, lad, that Iam. My lawyer son is making for 
to be a judge—and the best daughter in the world in the nun- 
nery happy with God Himself—and Ed here in New York 
doing wonders selling caskets and burial plots, married and all 
with a fine baby which I came on to see. But the truth to 
tell, it’s yourself I’m after traveling all this distance to look 
on. And see now, I brought Mary Kelliher who’s wanting to 
see you—after all I told her about you being a saint—even 
back there in the devil’s own place, Deer River.” 

Mary Kelliher tugged Mrs. Milligan’s arm, pulling her out 
of the way. ‘Then let me see him, Rose,” she said, in a soother- 
ing voice. 

“There, Mary, look good now,” said Mrs. Milligan. ‘“He’s 
the same young man I was telling you of and there’s himself 
standing under a pitcher of Mother Mary Herself which he 
hung with his own hands after coming to grace with Ed’s help 
and no little of mine as I was telling you—what with the secret 
baptism and all.” 

“°Tis easy seen you're livin’ in the love of God,” said Mary 
Kelliher. This woman was tall and obese and yet she had the 
thornscratched visage of a forest hag who gathers herbs for 
mysterious uses. 


Dan, in his embarrassment, reached out and touched her hand 
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and it was like the murmur of gratitude he was wanting to 
speak, 

“Thank you from my heart,” the woman said. “It’s worth 
a great deal, the touch of you on me and ’twill forever be a 
glow of grace on me whole.” 

“Now, Mary,” whispered Mrs. Milligan, “is J¢ there on his 
forehead the way you was thinking it might be—” 

“Is it?” she answered, in a query. Her stone gray eyes were 
laid upon his brow. “I see Ji—glory to God. Pity of Jesus, sir, 
let me trace Jt with my fingers on your forehead and Jés holi- 
ness will never leave me.” 

“Now, Mary, tell him the secret legend that he’ll know what 
you mean,” said Mrs. Milligan. 

“It is told where the Good People gather and you yourself 
are the truth on it, sir. There they tell that God minds the far- 
away peoples and fools the demons which keeps them from 
grace. And how a Secret Saint He sends to be born right in 
their midst and he’s grown among them to rise up and save 
them. And secret saints have a sign on them. ...A Cross 
figured with God’s Own Finger, a Cross so fine Jt lives under 
the skin of the forehead. . . . And pity of God, let me trace Jt 
where I see Jé on your own forehead, trace Jt with my finger 
and no better blessing will I ever want or need.” 

She laid her long bony finger on his brow and made thereon 
the sign of the cross just where she saw /¢ and Mrs. Milligan 
reverently did likewise. 


Dan found Abner Hoops awake, staring into the soft light 
across the room. 

“T am glad you’re back, sir,” said Abner. “TI think I'll have 
a bit of that tasty milk and go back to sleep.” 

Dan served him, applied the new salve Liam had prescribed. 
Yesterday morning Abner had asked angrily, “Are you all telling 
me I am near death so as to trick me into a conversion?” But 
to-night his words had the sweet meaning of trust and affec- 
tion. 

The boy drowsed and Dan fell into a fit of thought... . 
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The two old women, crouching over a pot. Purple fire, haggish 
faces greenly glowering. Then they turned beautiful, stooping 
in a golden field, gathering a wreath for him, crown of his ap- 
pointment. Common sense, a demon insisting, “It’s just one 


of those Irish superstitions.” . . . Ravening jackals and hyenas 
at the door of his mind . . . howling down soft warm voices 
of vision and meditation. ... The door flew open. A foul 


cold wind wrapped him round, left him frozen stiff with doubt. 
Then blacksmith demons—or were they cobbler leprachauns— 
came and drove thick spikes through his temples. He pulled at 
his temples with painfully inadequate fingers until they were 
given the strength to tear out the irons of doubt. 

His whole soul flushed with easeful rejoicing as he was gently 
brought to his knees: lifted and lowered, as by angels’ mother- 
soft grasps; and he gave perfect adoration to God. . . . The 
next moment he was falling, falling through space and he saved 
himself by catching the dress of the guardian angel who returned 
him to his chair beside the sick boy. 

The heavens themselves were open. Choirs of reprieved 
Limbo dwellers sang. They were all in the voice of Abner 
Hoops. 


“How you called to God! Your voice lifted me to Him. I 
am so happy.” 

How peacefully Abner slept! To-morrow he would dress 
Abner like a bridegroom to receive the Bride’s messenger, Father 
Glynn. 

Gracefully a prayer poured from his heart .. . yes, these 
blessed pious women of Boston, they had brought him faith. 
He felt the crown of anemones upon his brow. Surely, surely, 
secret saints were stationed on the way. He had been saved 
by one and held to his vow. Surely, surely, beloved Mame— 
Mame! He fell to his knees, for Mame was now shown to 
him . . . in a church niche . . . her golden feet circled round 
with red candles which gave off a rose’s perfume. .. . 

Daniel rose, stood above the boy, and watched his peaceful 
sleep . . . called Harry to sit with him. . . . He himself had a 
great need to go out—to go somewhere. In the street he hur- 


: ety oe told to him. He was to go to ane beloved 
_ Mame, sentinelsaint . . . to look for the secret cross stored 
under the skin of her forehead . . . and find faith. 


CHAPTER XV 
GRAVENEST 


ARRIVING at the house on East Broadway, Dan paused. The 
cold iron of the stoop-railing was like an electric shock... . 
Back, back, he was moved, back to four years ago to the night 
when Orr had sent him with a message to Mame: back to the 
time he lurked under a staircase with the man’s wife. The 
electricity shocked every cell of his being, exploding each cell 
into millions of bodies, each one crying with the horror of 
life. Had a demon led him here knowing that Orr was in flight 
from the city? He climbed three steps. “I want to see the 
Cross.” 

The door was open. An indeterminate figure waited over him. 
While he was hearing the words purl through his mind, his 
rebellious hand had pulled the doorbell. 

He followed Mame into the vestibule. In the darkness his 
hands touched her back and they remained there like spent 
leaves blown from a tree and held upon a wall by the wind. 

They came to the parlor where a student lamp with a green 
shade made a spot of light on the table. She stopped by the 
table, her hand fallen upon the sheets of paper spread over it. 
Under the light her hand was boldly seen and it did seem 
swollen as from an infection. Clearly called, by the down- 
flooding light, were two sheets of paper blackly etched upon, 
even as his anonymous parable had been made. 

She spoke. Her voice was dry. It had a parched crackle. 
Her head was lowered like some one who was ashamed. 

“Did Orr come to you for money?” 

Where she stood her head was above the lamp and his eyes 
could not see her brow in the dimness, and more, a loop of 
her redglinting black hair partly covered it. He leaned for- 
ward to look closer. She brought her brow to his lips, thinking 
it was what he wanted. And she trembled as he placed there 
a strange kiss, his quavering lips marking the sign of the cross 
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on her forehead. And she steadied herself by placing her 
hands on his shoulders, whispering in the firehurt voice, “My 
life waits, waits . . . waits without wishing . . . on account of 
you. Have you come to-night for my soul with a Catholic 
kiss?” 

She sat down. The light poured burningly on her body. 
Dan’s eyes fluttered. He thought his doubtdistracted mind was 
making her appear grossly grotesque—she of the saintly boy- 
body, marbleclear, now seen swollen into a brood of womanli- 
ness . . . her head moved aside in shame. Then he saw... 
realized. Mame was large with child. When he kneeled beside 
her, she turned to look down at his face, blanched under the 


light . . . cheeks like drought-burned valleys . . . visionhumid 
eyes ... forehead torn by tormenting thoughts ... mouth 
beestung . . . hands quivering in her lap: birds shorn of wings, 


palpitating for flight. 

“Mame, I come to you to find faith—” 

“Again?” parched crackle. Closed her arms around his 
head; brought to her bosom a cage shaken and clamored by 
captive wishes. 

“Dan, Dan, darling, you have gone down to a shadow. If I 
could give you my body to feed you and keep you . . . instead 
of giving it to Orr’s children! Look at me. I am bearing, 
bearing for all his fat lady friends. And now this girl with the 
monstrous breast, am I bearing for her, too? Long ago I would 

_ have walked out of his life but I was kept stuck to him by a 
plaster of sin. And to think of all the studying and writing I 
have done to glorify his fake when I might have dug in scholars’ 
works and in my own mind for a truth to make women happier 
and freer. O Dan, the stir of our bearing bodies is moving 
the pages of magazines and books and plays. ... And it’s 
moving me to make black, black wishes on paper. The ache 
of giving birth to a baby is nothing. But the ache of an idea, 
is, feeling in you all the aches of those who came before you 
and those who are coming after you.” 

“T know, beloved, I know—” 

“T am carrying for all Orr’s women—and his babies are 
keeping me down—I am their grave and nest— Some day 
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they’ll fly from me when they have eaten me all but the shell. 
Then Orr will find another gravenest.” 

Yet she bent down and kissed his hair and her voice turned 
moistcool and she said, “Now, you, Danny, take care of your- 
self. Look at the good you’ve done in a few years and all the 
more there is for you to do. You look worn to the bone. Eat 
and rest so as you can keep going. But, Dan, I hear from 
Liam how the big guns in the Church want you to be a priest. 
Oh, if I could tell you, stay free!—tell you with what I have 
gone through—stay free! Being a priest would be like mar- 
riage—bearing everybody’s bastards when you want to be rais- 
ing the children of your own heart and soul. Whatever you do, 
darling, whatever you do—stay free—” 

And Dan believed he heard the inspired voice of the sentinel- 
saint and remained at her feet in adoration and prayer. Mame 
stayed still in the mystery of his love, stroking his hair and 
dreaming only colors ...as though images and definitions 
were no more, ... 


CHAPTER XVI 
GAILY, GLADLY GRUESOME 


MonsIcNor ABBATE put on a going-to-meeting-gown and 
started on his first visit to Friendship Guild. His step was 
rhythmically accurate but silent as he descended the stone 
steps of the rectory. He smiled. The Archbishop’s secretary 
was pleased with a certain commentary he was making to him- 
self, his upper lip lifting like a winking eyelid. “A man is as 
wise as his prejudices.” He was quite charmed by his own apho- 
rism. He enjoyed his errand. For his prophecy of three years 
ago was fulfilled. Mr. Barry’s Forum was causing excitement in 
far-off Rome. And now there was a more serious charge brought 
against Daniel Matthews. He was accused of persistently 
assuming a priest’s prerogatives. And there were recurring whiffs 
of a familiar scandal. Bearer of the Archbishop’s discipline his 
arms were like punitive rods crossed on his chest even as he 
entered the waiting carriage. 

His handsomely severe face was almost benign as he stepped 
out at the corner of Crosby and Houston Streets where he told 
the coachman to wait... . 

The door was opened by a man in a soiled shirt. His 
questioning face stuck out pertly in the opening, his expression 
combining the insolence and deference of a privileged servant. 

“Come in, your highness-sir,” said Jerry. ‘Was you sent 
by Father Glynn account of the Hoops boy dyin’?” 

“No. I have come to see Mr. Matthews and Mr. Barry.” 

“Step in, kindly. I’ll show you to Dan’s room. You'll find 
Doc Liam in there to keep you company. He’s makin’ out the 
death stiff-ticket. Dan his-self is down in the basement prayin’ 
at the altar for the soul that passed out less’n an hour back.” 

He led the way upstairs. Father Abbate asked, “Is Mr. 
Barry at home?” 

“He give up livin’ here last night. He’s clearin’ out, your 
highness-sir.” 
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They came to the landing and the Monsignor dismissed the 
talkative wretch with a sweep of his gown and entered the 
doorless room. 

Liam was standing by the window looking into the angular 
bony branches of an ailanthus tree. His mind felt like a 
catacomb spun with crazily irregular rafters and arches, along 
which rats were chasing helter-skelter. And yet there was also 
a music of running water. 

Monsignor Abbate, slender and tall, like a draped gate-post, 
stood in the room’s center. His cough called the doctor out 
of his abstraction. The two men were then caught facing each 
other in a pocket of silence . . . instantaneous antipathy. ... 

“May I introduce myself,’ Liam finally suggested. “I am 
the House Physician—” And he broke off into a chuckle for 
being reminded by the cleric’s gravely dark face of other houses 
which he had served professionally. He added with circumspect 
courtesy, ‘‘Please be seated, Father. You want Dan Matthews?” 

“Ves, I wish to see Mr. Matthews.” 

“T don’t dare call him Mister Matthews. The boy is that 
democratically dogmatized. He’ll be back in a few minutes.” 

Abbate sank into the morris chair. Liam took the chair in 
front of the desk. 

“And you, sir,” continued Liam, with indifferent amiable- 
ness, “are the Archbishop’s secretary whom he’s expecting?” 

“T am he—” » 

Monsignor Abbate faced the wall opposite the windows. He 
now noticed with a quick start of his eyes that there was a 
body stretched out on the simple narrow bed near the wall. 
The hands were laid carefully together over a crucifix on the 
chest. At the head and foot of the trundle bed candles purred 
in black iron sticks. 

“Pardon the corpse,” said Liam. 

Monsignor Abbate merely moved his finely arched eyebrows. 

“There was life in it about an half hour ago,’’ Liam mentioned 
conversationally. “And fully shrived, Father.’’ The doctor 
shook his head violently, as if to throw all the mad activity 
in his head into a corner. The priest’s silence and the scurrying 
clatter in his brain gave him painful need for talk. “Tis 
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the Home’s first death and Dan feels as though it were his own 
child he has lost.” No sooner said, than he regretted the words. 
“Now, Father. . . .’ His voice dropped low. But Liam failed 
to sink the voice into self-sufficing silence. He had to go on 
talking, somewhat hoarsely, even as he was thinking, “Is it 
fear or hatred this priest postern inspires, suspires? I am again 
a mawky public kid in the rector’s darkling room, saying silly 
things in a rapid run of words while stonestruck footsteps 
echo in me hollow torso and addling boys’ shrillgruff voices 
run like November gusts across the frostmeek grass of the 
cricketfield and bound like gum balls into the room, popping 
into me gaped mouth to go fluttering with the swallowed words 
among me griped intestines. Meanwhile me limbs have become 
numb, grown to the legs of the library chair. Me head floats 
into the rector’s hands which press molding fingers over it until 
the brain, strangling, screams with the pain of its living things. 
And yet I hear meself talking to the maddeningly quiet and 
contained cleric while I see me severed head in the lap of his 
cassock enclosed in the steel latticed bands of the confessional 
OG aa And which words am I now uttering?” But his 
spoken words were... . “The body being in Dan’s room 
rather explains the ways of our own saint. He had the sick 
Jad laid in his own bed. He himself caught snatches of sleep in 
the morris chair your reverence is sitting in. Ten nights 
at that he nursed the poisoned boy and when he died, as 
you see, he laid out the body nicely enough to please his 
undertaking teacher, Edwin Millay, crucifix and all. And to 
please the Lord Himself Who knows what it means to be laid 
out for three days, ’t any rate. Extraordinary, if things impress 
you ever at all, don’t you think, Father?” 

The priest merely nodded his head; later he spanned the gap 
of quiet by asking, “What was the cause of the inmate’s death?” 

“Ah, sir—oh, beg pardon—Father! Tis a tale that tells 
truly the pure charity of Dan’s Home. But I hesitate to tell 
it, fearing as I do that you haven’t the stomach for so gruesome 
a narrative—” 

“Do you say that to a priest?” 

“Forgive me delicacy. You know I was impressed by the 
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ass-ee-theetic aspect of your countenance. May I say so: ’tis 
a face which makes me think of a Florentine Cardinal at a 
petite déjeuner of assmeat salami and red peppers. ... I have 
traveled far in picture books.” 

“Does a physician learn to make silly jests in the presence 
of the dead?” 

“Indeed. Tis done to distract attention from our failure.” 

“Perhaps you repent that you did not call another doctor?” 

“JT doubt muchly, your reverence, if even an Italian medico 
could have miracured this case. Parturition of the spirit 
poisoned every piece of food this poor child ate. In truth, the 
boy died of eating a dead baby’s finger—” 

Monsignor Abbate uncrossed his legs, adjusted his cassock 
about his ankles like an offended woman and then tapped on 
the arms of his chair with his spiderylong fingers. 

“Another medical quip?” 

“As you like, Father. Consider this lad, dead and done. 
There’s a crepuscular mockery in his eaten face.” 

“T had inquired as to the cause of his death—” 

“Forgive divagation.” 

“Granted.” 

“Me knee is bent....The boy ran away from farm 
drudgery. Came to the city of opportunities. Joined the job- 
less jumble. Committed a high and heinous crime—” 

“Specifically—?”’ 

“Homelessness. Being without visible means of support. 
For which terribleness he was hurled into the hulks for three 
years.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Indeed. Take this dead boy. We found him so mild and 
agreeable we couldn’t understand what he’d done to get himself 
screwed up for the maximum term. Then he told us he had 
flaunted a sacred prison law. Refused to work at certain 
‘reforming tasks’—” 

“But discipline, dear doctor, is essential to the conduct of 
an institution, to all of life—” 

“Verily. But hear this case to the end and then, good 
Father, judge. May I proceed?” 


_ 
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“At your pleasure—” 

“In this case the boy’s refusal came from a most natural 
revulsion. For three months he had worked with the other 
reformatory inmates in the broken-down burial trenches of 
Potters’ Field. The reforming task was to work ten hours 
a day waist-high in putrid water in collapsed graves. It ex- 
plains why so many of the boys after leaving the institution 
develop consumption, ague, malaria and worse—”’ 

“Some one must perform this labor. If they will steal and 
not work, then tasks must be found for them. It is severe but 
just—” 

“But I am explaining what happened to this dead boy. 
Potters’ Field is the huge burial place for the city’s paupers. 
The stiffs are piled in layers in immense trenches. When these 
funeral troughs break down or the Sound’s water seeps in, the 
Reformatory youngsters are set to work clearing them, the 
labor intended ostensibly also to reform the boys of their home- 
lessness. Anyway, this boy did his work without complaint. 
One day at mess he was so fortunate as to find a treasure in his 
watery soup.” 

“A treasure?” 

“Ves, a treasure—a piece of meat-covered bone—a rich rarity 
in prison soup. A find to make a hungry boy rejoice. He 
sucked the bone and crunched it between his teeth. A merry 
feast he had until he began to hear snickers all around him. 
That night in the dormitory he couldn’t sleep for the jibes that 
were flung at him like so many spitballs. Fancy, ass-eetheet-ic 
monsignor, fancy this boy’s feelings to learn he had been the 
dupe of the prison’s standing practical joke! The succulent 
tidbit in his soup was a baby’s finger! A clever chap had 
brought it back from the trenches and dropped it into his 
soup!” 

“Incredible,” murmured Abbate, but he added in his own 
mind out of the wisdom of prejudice, “unless it is an example 
of Irish playfulness.” 

“Believe it or not, padre. The boy on hearing this terrible 
joke, felt poisoned on the spot. He was scurvied for weeks. 
By rights he was entitled to parole after six months, having 
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been well-behaved and committed only for a minor offense. 
But, for refusing to work again in the graves, he was kept the 
full term. He came to our home a welter of boils and here 
he is.” Liam grinned, ccntinuing, “Would that this crushed 
Czsar had a Mark Anthony to make every pimple plead and 
provoke pity. For, Father, there’s still a grim, ironic joke 
awaiting this dead boy—” 

“What do you mean, doctor?” 

“He’s to be buried in Potters’ Field himself. Ha! Ha! 
Cruel, cruel sickly jest. Where else?” 

Liam stroked his weary eyes. “Perhaps I can pass the hat 
around up in Coakley’s inner sanctum and get enough to save 
this boy from a swampy stinking grave. Methinks Coakley 
will permit it now that Barry and his politics-purifying craze 
are dismissed from the Home.” Liam scanned the priest’s face 
in a side glance. “Politics are always annoying, don’t you 
think, Father?” 

Monsignor Abbate flicked at an imaginary flake of dust 
in his lap, as if to flip back the question or dismiss the story 
of the dead boy. It had sounded perfectly Irish, Abbate de- 
cided against the story, for he had found that only the Irish 
know how to be gladly, gaily gruesome. Having lived with 
Irish priests for twelve years he now concluded that this story, 
which he thought was manufactured in its entirety, this story 
illustrated the mordant corruption of Irish humor as contrasted 
with the wineybouquet of Italian wit. 

And he murmured again in his mind, “A man is as wise as 
his prejudices.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
ITALIANISM 


Dawn returned with two of Dineen’s men. They placed 
Abner Hoops’ body in their undertaker’s basket and took him 
away. John and Phil Miller were waiting in the hall and they 
came into the room after the body was removed. 

John offered no greeting but said in a cold aggressive tone, 
“Monsignor Abbate, I have anticipated Archbishop Grady’s 
maneuver. I have left the Guild. The Forum is no longer a 
Catholic educational center. It is now the political property 
of the Jefferson League.” 

Even Phil was in a rare mood, angry and abrupt. His habit- 
ual smile had deserted his face. “Is it true Fiftieth Street is 
ordering the Forum out—sacking John Barry—backing up 
‘English Dick’ Coakley?” 

“No,” said Abbate calmly. He then spoke with irritating 
patience. “No. The Archbishop wishes merely to keep the 
Cathedral out of politics. May I say, that the Forum in its 
zeal has blundered? That it has broken faith with the Diocese 
by becoming partisan?” 

Liam brushed past the priest roughly, saying, “Your pardon, 
holy man, it pains me nerves to watch an old skinny man 
teetering on a wobbly fence.’”’ He marched down the stairs 
with heavy, insolent treads. 

Abbate continued, first smoothing his gown with a medita- 
tive palm movement. ‘The Forum undertook to teach the 
science and ethics of citizenship and gave its pledge to keep 
free of politics.” 

John replied angrily, “My articles in The Morning Letter 
are written in the pursuit of my profession and in response 
to what I feel is my duty as a Christian. And let me say 
this, sir,—the socalled partisanship of the Forum was ac- 
ceptable to the Hierarchy so long as it served its purpose.” 
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‘Tet me handle this, John,” suggested Phil. “I want to 
know one thing, Father Abbate. Is Archbishop Grady going 
to stand with the Knights of the Holy Name or with Coakley 
and his crowd?” 

“Your question is impudent and irreverent, Mr. Miller.” 

“Was it irreverent of Coakley to send lying priests to Rome— 
and—” 

“You don’t understand, Mr. Miller,” said Abbate affably. 
“His Grace has asked me to say that the splendid cause of the 
Knights of the Holy Name has his high approval. His heart 
rejoices to see Catholics laboring for virtuous citizenship. Yet 
His Grace is too wise an administrator to permit the Diocese’s 
humanitarian endeavor to be endangered and besmirched by a 
contest for leadership. He therefore requests the Civic Reform 
and Mr. Barry to withdraw—and spare a great undertaking 
from the mudslinging of a party fight. As individuals we wish 
you, Mr. Barry, and you, Mr. Miller, every success in your 
effort to give us better government and to guide Catholic voters 
to the paths of proper civic duty. But the Civic Forum of the 
Diocese must not be involved in a partisan contest—” 

“Liam is right,” John blurted out wildly. “I hate Italianism.” 
He ran across the room and down the stairs. 


Monsignor Abbate and Dan sat alone for some time, the 
priest talking continuously since the younger man seemingly 
refused to make conversation. Abbate murmured, ‘Orders 
would have provided you with every protection . . . and you 
would have understood the need for direction . . . particularly 
in your case, since you have not had the benefit of Catholic 
training since childhood—a training that makes one wholly 
responsive to Church discipline... . And it brings me back 
to the question you asked when impulsive Barry ran out of 
the room. . . . Citizenship is a matter of conscience . . . what 
else? The Church’s dominion includes all civil things. The 
ideal of Catholic education is to make a person responsive in 
all affairs to the needs of His Church and rule. In the practice 
of citizenship a properly trained Catholic knows that Christ 
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received from God absolute sovereignty over all created things— 
a sovereignty residing in His Vicar... .I believe you will 
agree that the duties of citizenship are questions of moral 
conduct?” His talk then turned suavely to personal issues 
. . . he spoke indicatingly .. . filled the room with implica- 
tion’s forebodings, asking finally: 

“And have you nothing to say? Think of his Grace’s great 
interest in your career and work—and his affection. I have 
served him seven years and never have I seen him so drawn 
to any one as he is to you. How happy it would make him 
to see you in Christ’s livery . . . and consider how a priest’s 
standing will safeguard you and increase your opportunities.” 

The sun’s wheels turned below the horizon of houses. A 
silence came as after the closing of a furnace door. Dan had 
listened to the secretary for over an hour, unable to say a 
word, for he was thinking all the while of his last talk with 
Liam . . . and for some unknown reason Harry suddenly was 
related to the disagreeable and persistent rumors. 

Abbate resumed, “Neither his Grace, nor I, believe for a 
moment the foul accusation. Give us your assurance—” 

“Father—I—” 


LON ee ed 

“There has been no—no active sin. ...I remain silent 
because I am looking within myself to see if the sin is secretly 
biding—” 


“Have you been tempted—?” 

“T don’t know—” 

“Surely, you—” 

Jerry stepped into the room. “ ’Scuse me, gents. Dan— 
here’s a telegram for you. Seein’ as you was busy, I opened 
it— Dan, it’s bad news. Old Ellery Jones died in Jones’ 
Hospital, Deer River. . . . The telegram is from Judge Amos 
Peters sayin’ his will gives you half o’ the ’state and t’other 
half goes to three engineering colleges—an’ will you come 
right away for the fun’ral—” 

Abbate rose and said, “I am sorry, Daniel. A relative?” 

“My foster-father. I shall leave for the funeral. Please 
tell his Grace I have done nothing. Nothing. ... Yet I feel 
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an inner questioning. Please also tell his Grace, I will face 
honorably and severely even the lurking sin and destroy it.” 

“Ah, Daniel, if only you would realize what orders could do 
for you.” 

“Monsignor Abbate, I must tell you that at all times I feel 
the need for testing my own sincerity.” 

“You do?” 

“Now my foster-father’s death—” 

“Yes, Daniel—” 

“Tt is said he was very rich—” 

VesgP?? 

“T have even heard his fortune may be a million or more.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Please, Father Abbate, tell Archbishop Grady—”’ 

“Ves, Daniel.” 

“Money is the least test of my sincerity.” 

“Ves p”? 

“T pledge whatever falls to me—I pledge it all to the Church.” 

“God bless you, Daniel—” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
JOHN’S CONFESSION TO THE PLAINMAN PRIEST 


THERE was no train for Dan to take until morning. He 


knew no grief over Ellery’s death . . . dwelled with him in 
the dark room as he sat by the window, hearing the leaves 
fall . . . lived over Ellery’s words and enthusiasm... re- 


viewed his inchoate Hundred Per Cent Religion and realized 
now it was the beginning of his own wishful Catholicism. 

Harry came into the room with a lamp and said, “You can 
use my bag for your trip. I picked it up second-hand in the 
Bay. Let me go with you, will you, Dan? Ellery Jones was 
the wisest and kindest man I ever knew.” 

“No, Harry. . . . I will go alone. . . . And, Harry, I wish 
you would do something for me—” 

“Gladly, Dan—” 

“Don’t be here when I come back—” 

“What—” 

“Please, Harry. I don’t know just why I am asking you 
to go away. But some sure inner impulse causes me to ask it.” 

“Dan— I don’t make head or tail of—” 

“Don’t press me for an explanation. . . . Please go—some- 
pimeel. . x. 

“Yes, if you say so. Il go to-night.” 

“Have you any money—” 

“Not a terrible lot . .. but enough. ... And I’d like to 
make you a present of the bag. . . . Well, good-by—” 

Harry did not offer to shake hands ... walked off.... 
He stopped in the doorway and turned, scraping a slow foot on 
the threshold. “Dan,” he said, “why this mystery? If you’ve 
got anything against me then I ought to be told what it is.” 

Dan sat in his haze-place of perplexity ... trying to 
relate his fear to Liam’s books and talks and to the insistent 
rumors. His desperate honesty made him demand of himself, 
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“Ts there a reason for it?” Rather, it was a madness for justice 
which made him want to find an excuse for his detractors. . . . 
And he experienced again the charge of Harry’s masculinity 
. .. a magnetic positivism that made a quick current of his 
bloods”. 45. 

Harry waited, then demanded, “Dan, no one understands 
as well as I do what you're after. ... Are you getting rid 
of me because I won’t turn Catholic? ... The way I feel, 
Dan—an idea ain’t safe if religion is mixed up with it.” He 
paused again to await Dan’s reply and then he said with pas- 
sion, “God, Dan—lI respect you so much—enough to be your 
enemy. I'll fight for your idea as against your religion. And 
before I go, I got to tell you from the bottom of my heart 
that I don’t think you yourself are a Catholic—if you are— 
then you are the first or the last one—” 

Dan wasn’t aware of his departure until he heard Harry in 
the next room opening bureau drawers and swearing. 


Dan waited again in the darkness . . . hoping for a defini- 
tion of a pervasive thought that misted his mind... . 

“Are you there, Dan?” asked John from the doorway. 

“Come in, John,’’ Dan called and struck a match for the 
lamp. “Ellery Jones is dead. I am taking the early morning 
train for Maine.” 

“Y’m awfully sorry about Ellery. A splendid character.” 

“He was my teacher . . . a plainspoken teacher . . . a great 
teacher.” 

They sat down together and John kept his elbows on his 
knees, and his face between his hands as he stared at the floor. 
The lamp on the shelf shed its light to the edge of the desk. 
The friends were left in a soft glow. Dan watched John’s head 
as though he saw bats silently winging: an eerie encirclement 
of introspection. Then the wings stirred the radiations of 
stained glass windows and the birds were pigeons who lived 
under the eaves of the Cathedral. 

“There’s something I want to tell you, Dan.” 

John leaned forward and Dan’s head came near his, the lis- 
tening ear like a cup for the dripping words. 
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“Dan, when I ran out—I thought I was escaping my faith 
at last. And I was called back . . . I went into a church... . 
and I felt like an enslaved lover—drawn back to his cruel 
beautiful mistress. She has purple hair and golden eyes—and 
yellow feet. . . . Over me—completely—the caresses of her 
long wax fingers, the fingertips little saffron flames—lighting 
me, lighting me.” 

John kneeled in a slow graceful movement, his forehead 
touching Dan’s knee. 

“T can confess myself only to the plainman priest. . .. In 
the church I kneeled, too, and I seemed hidden under the 
Mother’s mantle, close to Her Heart’s murmurous warmth. 
. . . Dan, is she mistress and mother in one. . . . Oh, Liam’s 
mad words—mad with reason—and are we chilled and fright- 
ened the moment we leave Her womb... and must we re- 
turn? Oh, Dan, my mouth is diseased of blasphemy, festers 
with pearls of heresy.” John gulped like a boy trying to 
conquer an unbecoming emotion. ‘The Cathedral—a languorous 
body stirring in the dawn’s bed, trembling under the holding 
spires. . . . Thought prowls in me like a bitch in heat... . 
Liam sniffing at my soul.” 

A harsh cockney voice screamed in the doorway. “Hi, what 
are you two hup to, hi? You damn dirty 5” 

Then came a mad clatter of running steps on the wooden 
stairs. 

The next moment Jerry was in the room. ‘“Thet was snoopin’ 
Cockney Charlie. D’you know what he called you? Dan, 
we waited long enough! I’m going after thet—” 


CHAPTER XIX 
COCKNEY CHARLIE’S SUICIDE 


A cop sharp wind cleared the streets of derelict papers and 
kumans. It blew steadily from the north, driving the home- 
less into doorways; it made men spend their last dime for a 
bed instead of whiskey and sent the streetwalkers to their rooms. 
This last night of September the wind came from the white 
purity of arctic places, determined to sweep away the rotting 
débris of the summer. 

It was nearly one. Jerry Spotwood limped in great pain. 
“Gawdawmighty,”’ he exclaimed, “ef my rheumatics ain’t come 
back!”? It was a woeful omen—announcing the end of Dan’s 
special pull with God. It was told in the gale’s thrumming 
on iron shutters. Jerry ran before its fury and at last came 
to Sheedy’s Democratic Club. 

He found Liam playing stud poker with Sheedy and his per- 
sonal cabinet. They were using silver dollars for counters. 
The heavy coins made dull music as they were flung in the 
center of the table. He waited for Liam to play his hand 
and then called him into the steward’s room. Here the walls 
were muffled with men’s hanging coats. . . . Jerry whispered. 
... “I was right, doc. Cockney Charlie was put in the house 
to frame Dan and John.” 

“Where is the stool pigeon, now?” 

“T been searchin’ fer him since nine o’clock . . . found him 
at last in the backroom of the Owl. An’ who do you think 
he has wi’ him?” 

“Whore” 

“Terry McClinchy, the weakminded boy wi’ the runnin’ eyes. 
The Kid’s been in the Home the last four months ’cause Dan’s 
tryin’ to find the right place fer him.” 

“Well?” 

“Charlie is feedin’ this Kid redeye an’ talkin’ him inter 
swearin’ to sumthin’.” 
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“The English 

“T got holt of Hambone and planted him in the backroom. 
. . . Hambone played an’ sang a while and then took a chair 
near Charlie an’ Terry. Made out like he was dead to the 
world—an’ he heerd Charlie screwin’ up Terry to say he saw 
Dan an’ John doin’ sumthin’ an’ thet they been doin’ it right 
along wi’ him an’ other lads . . . an’ tellin’ Terry he’ll get him a 
big bankroll in the mornin’ ef he’ll go uptown wi’ him an’ sign 
afferdavits . . . an’ poor weakminded Terry gettin’ drunker an’ 
drunker, askin’, ‘God-damn now, Charlie, is it true?’ An’ Charlie 
sayin’, ‘D’you think I’d lie to ye?’” 

Liam pushed Jerry aside and called to Tim Ryan, the steward, 
“Get me a gat.” Then he told Jerry to go home. “T’ll fix the 
English .’ The steward brought an ugly steel .38 and 
helped Liam clip the lead noses of the cartridges to make them 
dumdum bullets which would rip and lacerate and leave large 
gaping wounds where fine-pointed bullets only bore clean small 
round holes. 


”? 


“Who’s in the backroom?” Liam asked of the Owl’s bar- 
keep, Jack McCarthy. 

“A coupla hustlers an’ johns. Hambone is takin’ a snooze 
an’ Cockney Charlie, who got a roll somewheres, is buyin’ booze 
fer some funny kid.” 

“Go inside and give the girls the high sign to blow with 
their suckers. Put a couple of knockout drops in the funny 
kid’s next drink. J’ll take care of Cockney Charlie. Jack, did 
you hear that English bastard say he is tired of livin’ and is 
going to kill himself?” 

“Veh, I did,” said Jack. “That’s what he said when he come 
in—sure—gonna bump hisself orff. Yeh.” 

When Liam entered the backroom Hambone was slipping out 
and Charlie was trying to rouse Terry McClinchey who had 
slumped over on the round table. 

“Hello, Charlie,” Liam said. 

* *Fllo, doctor, ’ave a- drink.” 

“Thanks, Charlie. I’m on the waterwagon. ... By the 
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way—Jack tells me you want to kill yourself and I dropped in 
to tell you how to do it.” 

Charlie laughed with drunken glee. “Not me. Not me.” 

“Sure, sure—you—you, Cockney Charlie—English traitor— 
English xu 

Charlie’s eyes froze when he saw the ugly gun flash steel- 

green in the gaslight. 

“Open your mouth, Charlie. That’s it—wide—see you’re 
going to blow the top of your head off—this way—” 


i 


CHAPTER XX 
THE HIGHEST PRIVILEGE OF FRIENDSHIP 


Two weeks later Dan returned to New York. He had super- 
vised Ellery Jones’ burial on Bear Ridge, in a rocky ingle 
overlooked by the log cabin which the old man had put up for 
Dan’s ultimate “Great Meditation.” In accordance with 
Ellery’s request Dan placed the gnarled body in the ground 
without coffin or clothes. Ellery’s will stated he wanted no 
funeral oration or procession, nor any religious service. He 
wanted no one but Dan to restore him to the earth and recite 
this salutation to the Genius of Creation: 


“Thanks, Lord, for the life you gave me and the way you 
showed me to live. Thanks, Genius of Creation, for the 
wonderful machine you gave me for use and now when I am 
done with it, I give it back to your earth and I don’t be- 
grudge it to worm or creature or loam.” 


Ellery had no relatives. His forbears had lived in the Deer 
River vicinity for three hundred years. His genealogy was 
as clear as a maple in December. His will and wealth caused 
excitement and comment in the newspapers. Deer River 
seethed over it. This man, who had lived in a barn for the 
thirty years after his wife’s death, left a fortune of three million 
dollars! For twenty years he had bought telegraph, telephone, 
railroad and kindred stocks and bonds. For fifty years he 
had been the mortgage-master of three Maine counties and, at 
the time of his death, owned a small empire of the best arable 
land. The town’s bigots were ready to forget their anger 
over Dan’s desertion to the Catholics. They tried to curry 
favor with the young millionaire. But then their wrath knew 
no bounds when they learned that he was dedicating his wealth 


to the Church they hated and feared. 
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On arriving in New York, Dan went at once to see Arch- 
bishop Grady and arrange for deeding his share of the estate 
to the Diocese. Dan asked leave to make one condition. That 
fifty thousand dollars be set aside to build a model house for 
Friendship Guild . . . enlarging, particularly, the work of the 
Clearing House for Humanitarian Ideas. He wanted the roof 
made a garden auditorium for meetings of Humanitarians. His 
Grace was only too happy to grant this request, particularly 
when Dan said he did not want ownership or control of the 
Guild. It would belong to the Church. 

Then the Civic Forum came up for discussion. “It is most 
regrettable,” his Grace said, “that John Barry had to take 
sides—although as an individual he had a perfect right to do 
so. Still, Daniel, our experience should teach us that the Guild 
must remain aloof from partisan politics. ... Think of the 
vile charges that were leveled against our Guild—and it led 
to a murder—a murder which emphasized the great need of 
ending Coakleyism and its ruthless methods. Defamation, 
murder, corruption! He had even moved against me through 
misguided, envious priests.” 

“Murder?” Dan asked. ‘Who was killed?” 

“An inmate of the Guild, I believe. Haven’t you heard?” 

“No—who—” 

“T believe he was an Englishman. It was said he was placed 
in the Guild for the purpose of creating a situation favorable 
to Coakley’s plot against the Forum. That is the result of 
politics, as you see. Plots, murders—” 

“Was it Cockney Charlie who was killed?” 


“I believe it was his name,” Abbate remarked. 
“Who did it?” 


Abbate intervened . . . waved his hand deprecatingly. “It 
is only a rumor,” he said. “A coroner’s jury found he com- 
mitted suicide. . . . However, it is alleged that a very devoted 


—if unworthy—friend of yours accomplished the affair—suicide 
or murder—” 


WTho—pP?” 
“Your physician—a gentleman given to gruesome gaiety.” 
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In his Second Avenue flat Liam was reaching the end of a 
ten-hour opium sleep. Dolly, dressed in a Japanese silk 
kimona, was bathing her cat in the washtub. As she scrubbed 
the most indignant cat, she spoke to him. “Tommy, listen to 
Liam rave away. The way he loves that boy, Tommy! Easy, 
Tommy, don’t mind. Some people say a cat never orter be 
washed. But believe me, Tommy, you get to like it after a 
while and it feels swell. Old Liam had to force me into the 


tub, first off. Here now ... Ill roll you up in this blanket 
an’ you'll be dry in three shakes. Oh, poor Tom, sneez- 
ing... .” She let the cat go when a knock came on the door. 


“Walk in,” she called. 

Dan entered. 

“For Crisake! If it ain’t Holy Dan hisself. Well, well, 
how does it feel to have all that money? Pretty soft, pretty 
soft. Well, sit down. Liam’ll come to in a minute... he 
raves thataway just when he’s petering out.” She pinched 
Liam’s cheek, ears and nose until he opened his eyes. He ex- 
claimed in his bewilderment, “God’s sakes, Torquemada, let 
up with the pincers.” He sat up, looking grotesque in purple 
pajamas, and catching sight of Dan, asked, “Is he really sitting 
here, Dolly, or is it just the chair catching the dream picture 
in me eye?” 

“Tt’s Dan alright.” 

“Hello.” 

“Hello,” Dan answered faintly. 

“Listen, Dolly,” Liam said, “give me some milk or something. 
Me mouth feels like it was growing bristles. Excuse me, Dan, 
I’ll come to before long.” 

Liam drank a quantity of milk, scratched himself thoroughly 
and stretched back on the couch to collect his thoughts. 

Dolly said, “Maybe, Liam, he’s come to thank you. You 
can’t tell—” 

“For what, Dolly?” 

“For what? I like your asking, Liam. Jesus, can anybody 
do more than what you done for him?” 

‘ “What have I done?” 
“Quit it, Liam. I don’t like that kinda kidding. Well, 
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Dan, you won’t find a feller every day to*croak a guy for you. 
An’ now youre a millionaire, I think you orter stake Liam 
to something.” 

“Dolly,” said Liam, angrily, sitting up, “Vil break your 
back for that. I have done nothing for Dan and I'll never 
take a cent—” 

“You're bughouse. You saved him from a lousy frame—” 

Dan asked, “Liam, did you kill Cockney Charlie?” 

“T don’t know, Dan.” 

“Did you, Liam?” 

“Maybe—” 

“Did you, Liam?” 

“Practically. . . . Well, you see, I showed Charlie the quick- 
est, best way to commit suicide. That’s all.” 

Dan’s face was drawn with agony. “Why, Liam, why?” 

“What else was there to do with a spy and a traitor?” 

“You had nothing against him yourself, Liam.” 

“No. I couldn’t get mad about meself, Dan. But he was 
jobbing two friends of mine.” 

“Liam, you had no right to—” 

“Oh, for Crisake, shut up,” Dolly cried, angrily, “that’s a 
hot one! You go and kill a guy for him and he comes to bawl 
you out for it. Sure, he’d like it better if they framed him 
and queered his work and maybe sent him up the River.” 

“Dolly, keep out of it. And let me assure you, me love, 
the highest privilege of friendship is to make a sacrifice and 
be criticized for it.” 

“Liam, I am sorry,” Dan said. “I can’t take Cockney 
Charlie’s murder flippantly. . . . Liam, you must know how 
abhorrent violence is to my nature. . . . Somehow I feel I 
have shared in this murder—” 

“Ah, the participation of the synthetic self—” 

“T will answer for it with you, Liam—” 

“All right, Dan, make penances for both of us.” 

“Tt was cold-blooded murder, Liam—” 

“T was hot as hell at the time, Dan—” 


“You killed a man. Everybody knows it—and you are 
free—” 
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“That’s easy, boy. Coroner’s jury said it was suicide. No- 
body wants the scandal, see. Church don’t. Coakley don’t. 
Everybody’s happy. I brought everything to a head. ‘Eng- 
lish Dick’ Coakley saw that the Civic Forum was only a screen 
for leaders’ revolt and plot to squeeze him out. He made a 
deal with them ...a swell bag of swag to take with him 
to his Dublin castle.” 

“What of John?” 

“All of a sudden John’s articles ended in a sputter. No 
more dope. See. Phil Miller ain’t providing any more am- 
munition with the objective attained. Then again, there was 
a miraculous transformation of the party! Every candidate 
stood for Jeffersonianism—even though they were named by 
Coakley.” 

“A cynic’s holiday, Liam?” 

“Go and find Barry, the most sickened man in New York. 
He knows now he’s been a cheap catspaw. Still, John ought 
to get a little happiness out of it. The Party is going in for 
order and decency and will get its revenue in a gentlemanly 
way.” 

“Where is John?” 

“Disappeared when Phil Miller killed his newspaper series 
by saying he had no more party secrets to spill.” 

“T hope they haven’t wrecked his religion and dreams.” 

“T don’t know about his dreams. But he’s rid of his re- 
ligion. He’s been aching to be rid of it—but being an idealist 
he had to have just this kind of a disappointment and disillusion 
to justify desertion—” 

“John will return as soon as he learns that petty politics 
don’t make a commonwealth, nor do bad priests and their 
politics make a religion.” 

“Well, Dan, you don’t look none too happy yourself—Hell 
is playing back of those eyes.” 

“Ves, Liam. I was thinking—ought I go to the District At- 
torney and tell who murdered Charlie and why—” 

Liam smacked his knees loudly—“Charming—simply charm- 
ing. The Conscience of the Yankee. The Fortitude of the 
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Fatalist Indian! But never you, Dan! You couldn’t turn 
informer!” 

“No. ... 1 suppose it would be impossible... . Still, I 
can’t get away from the fact that the murder was committed 
for me—to spare me. . .. Did I ask for it? Did I show 1 
expected shelter in murder?” 

“No, Dan. Still—” 

“Liam, I wasn’t afraid to face it. ... I even let myself go 
—in a gruesome test. . . . I can say with all conviction there 
wasn’t the slightest foundation for the suspicion. . . . But 
what a terrible force is concentrated suspicion! It almost con- 
vinced me—” 

“That was just the Yankee conscience plus the Catholic 
craze for confession—” 

“A crime like murder unanswered—destroys moral—” 

“Oh, Dan, come off. Forget it.” 

“Common knowledge, Liam. Every boy in my Home knows 
the reason. Why wasn’t I allowed to face the charges? The 
murder confirms them. . . . What I am asking of you, Liam, 
is to give yourself up—and let the whole thing be purified—” 

“What’s that!” screamed Dolly. “Give hisself up? I like 
that!” She menaced Dan with clawing fingers. 

Liam laughed. “God bless your consistency, Dan. It’s 
something to have seen in this crummy world. . . . Damned, 
Dolly, if he won’t get me to give meself up—garaarah—the 
fine lure of sacrifice! Religious joy of sacrifice! Babes lov- 
ingly fed to the flames! Garaarah.” 


And there was Jerry Spotwood to say that the death of 
Cockney Charlie “mustabeen the will of Gordawmighty.” 
Why, no sooner was daylight sent burning through Charlie’s 
head than the rheumatism fled Jerry’s joints. The Cannibal 
Cook wanted no better proof. 


And Dan could find John nowhere . . . then two weeks later 
he received word from him: he was working in Chicago, giving 
all his spare time to his play, “Apostle Mary” ... that he 
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was free at last to write his play on the life of Mary Baker 
Eddy and glorify the first woman to assert her right to apostle- 
ship and who delivered woman from the harem rdle in religion 

. until now he had been able only to talk about it but now, 
with the rags of smothering religion cast off, he was able to 
soar in thought... . 


And Dan continued to come to Liam’s place, day after day, 
to ask him to give himself up to the District Attorney. 

One morning Liam rose from an opium orgy and asked Dolly 
to hock some jewelry and get him enough to take him to Dublin 
“and the hell out of here.” Poor Dolly wanted to know what 
he had against her. Liam said nothing at all, only that he 
must escape Dan’s magnetic insistence. ‘You don’t know the 
pull to him. He’ll get me in the long run. I got to escape. 
And for a big good reason, me Dolly-o, a big good reason. 
Think of me last three years given over to rousing one Daniel 
against the Church. Instead I'll take me to Ireland and hell- 
drive a nation to revolution . . . and that’s worth a broken 
heart.” 

Dolly didn’t believe he would go but she raised five hundred 
to make him feel good. The next few days she saw him busy 
selling out the things in the flat . .. giving her the money 

. and telling her all the time, “You’re through with rackets, 
Dolly-o. Use your talents for better dope—give people dreams 
of tears and laughs.” 

The next thing she knew she was putting in nine to fifteen 
hours a day being beaten into shape by a chorusmaster in a 
dingy Bowery theater. . . . Abe Berger had found a place for 
her in the chorus of a burlesque show that he and Morrie 
Turk were financing. . . . Liam never told Dolly good-by, nor 
Dan. He took a train for Boston and there boarded a freighter 
for Queenstown. 


PART SIX 


“The stream of mind roll limpid from its source. . . .” 
—Dante. 
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CHAPTER I 
TWISTED UP WITH TREACHERY 


A BY-STREET in Dublin. Tenements standing hopelessly, like 
cead trees . . . alive with vermin . . . each cranny hiving a 
family. The corner house has a woodstrip sign, weatherweary 
and faded, the legend hardly seen,— 

Doctor Liam O’Hegerty 

No one is deceived. ’Tisn’t a medical office. Rather, the 
headquarters of the Assassination Committee of the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood. Patriots in pubs are proud with Guin- 
ness’ stout. They tell how a certain sweetspeaking traitor, the 
same one who had betrayed Dr. O’Hegerty years and years 
back, has been done in with New York despatch . . . none of 
your mayheming or gouging or headsplitting with shillalies 

. nah... dumdum bullets—baanngge—dumm—dumm! . 
Stout in stomachs, stout in hearts. Hooray, lads, Assassination 
Committee trains gunmen New York style! ... Every mys- 
terious killing in Ireland is credited to the Assassination Com- 
mittee. . . . Everyone proud in praise of Liam O’Hegerty who 
lives in a poverty hole even as he is custodian of American 
funds, many thousands! 


Here’s himself. Before a cinema. Examining a gay poster. 
Murmurs the ten-inch words— 


“Dolly Hart—Comedy Queen of the World 
Latest Scream Success 
THE DUCHESS OF NOPLACE 
Six Reels—Sixty Thousand Laughs 
A Gellis-Berger Picture.” 


Himself looks taller. Less flesh. Face looks like an old news- 
paper—wateryellow, crinkling, the characters fading. Hair, 


the color of sunscorched snow. 
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Liam returns to his tenement. On the steps he meets the 
hunchback porter. Canes him soundly with his shillaly. The 
heavy deformed fellow screams like a girl. Neighbors plead 
with the murderer to let up. Some curse him. Maggie, who 
lives in the cellar, screams, “I'll tell the perleece.” Liam 
calmly lays on, remarking, “I’m straightening out crooked Ire- 
land . . . all twisted up with treachery.” 

The porter hunchback whimpers on the stairs. . . . Maggie 
asks him to come to her kitchen for a cup of tea. The hunch- 
back shouts curses at the ascending physician who responds 
with foulness matching. The two men’s curses have a balanc- 
ing rhythm, like questions and answers. The doctor shuts his 
door, bolts it with three angry bangs upon each of the three 
bolts and then the hunchback hurries to Maggie’s cellar. 

“Please, Maggie, watch out for someone asking for Dinty 
Malone. ... Yes, Maggie, I’m expecting me cousin—come 
from America—an’ be sure the old doctor don’t misdirect him. 
The cousin’s name is John Barry—an’ be sure to send him to 
me room, please.” 

“T’ll keep me eye to his coming, you poor cripple. Are 
you hurt much? Poor, poor cripple. Here’s a bun. Eat it 
now, Dinty. Sure, hunger is no help to a hurt.” 

“God love you for this, Maggie.” 

“Lookit the bruise on your face. Oh, the big brute! Is 
there no way to put a stop to his murdering you?” 

“Oh, Maggie, I pray for his death.” 

“You do, I don’t wonder. . . . Now, Dinty, being a station 
porter takes you everywhere, now doesn’t it, Dinty?” 

“Most everywhere.” 

“Many a thing you see and hear, now don’t you, Dinty?” 

“Many. Some I couldn’t tell a good woman like you, Mag- 
gie.” 

“T know you have no filthy tongue like the other station- 
porters. But do you keep your eye and ear sharp to the doings 
of the man that’s all but murdering you?” 

“Oh, Maggie, I am avoiding him as best I can.” 


“Keep your eye to where he goes and who he’s whispering 
with—the murderer—” 


— s 
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“He’s about a good deal—” 

“Just you remember where and who with—and tell me, 
darling. . . . We'll see how long he'll be murdering a poor 
cripple.” 

“T will, Maggie. God love you. And watch for me cousin 
and show him me door, please do, Maggie.” 


Dinty hops up to his room which is just underneath Liam’s, 
He draws the blinds and waits by the door, listening. He bides 
without moving for two hours until he hears Maggie’s voice and 
two pairs of footsteps. 

“This is his room, sir. Dinty’s been looking for you all day, 
poor fellow.” Rap-rap. 

“Who’s it?” 

“Tt’s the cousin himself.” 

“Thank you, Maggie. I was so afraid it might be the as- 
sassin.” He opens the door, admits John Barry, goes through 
an effusive business of joy and welcome and shuts the door on 
curious Maggie who is most interested to see a station porter 
owning a gentlemanly relative... . 

Once the door is closed, Dinty says no word and begins to 
putter with pots and dishes, making a sort of timebeat racket, 
and in the room above they hear another kind of fuss made 
with chairs and a table. Then Dinty lifts the latch from the 
hasp. Two moments later, Liam slips into the room. Bolts 
set softly under Dinty’s sure fingers. 

They make a triangle, the three men and their chairs, their 
heads a cluster of whispers. .. . 

“John . . . hardly changed—are you? Temples graytouched 
... face firmed by anger... ten years ...no, eleven. 
. .. Is the anger against life ... more than that .. . agin 
England? Agin Church? Good then... . If you hadn’t lost 
your religion I wouldn’t trust you with this job....I’m 
playing plots only with Anglo-Irish Protestants. . . . The con- 
fessional box is an inviolate diplomatic pouch—rifled and re- 
vealed whenever Roman politics require. . . . You’re London 
correspondent of the New York Morning Letter . . . excellent 
... your paper is pro-war, pro-British. Good. They'll not 
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molest your mail. Britain indorses your paper and Ambassa- 
dor Page. When ain’t a man a traitor—when he’s plotting for 
England! Ha! Ha!” 

“To the point, Liam.” 

“Right. You're ready?” 

“Ready.” 

“Then write your reports on sheets the girl will give you— 
the same one who brought you me message. She is safe— 
English—English, god-damn the Irish. They'll be split sheets 
—understand? .. . Some one in the Morning Letter’s office 
will take care of them. ... John, it’s London Tower—if 
caught. .. . Then you do love Rosaleen! ... But know,— 
the small flame of Irish revolutionary ardor is swept into the 
huge conflagration of the World War. Redmond recruits Irish 
volunteers for the King. Irish Members of Parliament are 
British propagandists. Expect nothing of your people. They 
are pro-war and therefore pro-British. Now we know—youth 
loves war. We will create an Irish war for them. Arms make 


a war ... John, German arms—German arms—German arms 
—your split sheets ... may they split the British empire. 
.. . Still! .. . there’s some one in me room ... still!” 


Many pairs of footsteps . . . chairs, tables, bureaus in com- 
motion above them. 

“T’ve been watched the longest time. . . . Don’t leave till 
Dinty tells you to go. ... Im going up to face them... . 
Good-by, John. . . . Take no one’s word for anything save the 
girl’s or Dinty’s. . . . Ah, well, good-by . . . tell me—the son 
of me soul—Daniel . . . the same. . . . Ah, well, it was your 
uncle who died in London Tower . .. may your end be no 
less noble . . . Irish martyrs may make Irishmen hate Britain 
again. Ah, hear them up there, turning everything over .. . 
as if I’d leave anything for them to find.” 


“Excuse me, gentlemen . . . you’re mussing me linen... 
and little I have ... and that’s no way to handle medical 
instruments—” 


“Shut your mouth, O’Hegerty,” an agent answers. 


oH 
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“The manners of an Irishman in the King’s service,” Liam 
replies. 

There are five men engaged in the business of ransacking 
his three rooms. The leader stands by the door covering Liam 
with an army automatic. 

“You'll not talk except to answer questions, Dr. O’Hegerty,”’ 
orders the leader. 

“As you say,” replies Liam, dropping into a chair and 
watching the systematic search. After an half hour, the leader 
announces, “You will oblige His Majesty’s Government by 
taking the Saturday boat for New York.” 

“Ts this a deportation, gentlemen?” 

“Call it what you like. These two gentlemen will see you 
safely aboard the steamer.” 

“You are very considerate to an American citizen. I dare- 
say you don’t want trouble with Irish-American politicians.” 

“You will sail Saturday.” 

“But my dear fellows, how unreasonable! This is only 
Thursday. I must take care of me practice. Consider me 
many patients.” 

“We have considered carefully—your practice. We have had 
enough of it. Fortunately for you, sir, the essential piece of 
evidence pointing to your conspiring with German agents is 
lacking. Otherwise, you should be on your way to London 
Tower this minute—” 

“London Tower?” 

“Yes, Dr. O’Hegerty. London Tower! If you refuse to 
sail and force matters, we will deport you to London to stand 
trial.” 

“Vou have no case, gentlemen.” 

“As you like, Dr. O’Hegerty. New York or London.” 

“On second consideration, let me confess I am neither an 
hero nor a martyr. And I do have a longing to revisit New 
York. I shall sail Saturday.” 

“Understand, Dr. O’Hegerty. Inspectors have your house 
under close surveillance. . It will be useless to leave. Pack 
and be ready to leave tomorrow evening with Inspectors. Timp- 
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kins and Wales, present. They will call for you at five, to- 
morrow.” 

“Will my passage be provided?” 

“Ves, first class.” 

“Many thanks.” 


Liam draws the blinds. There seems no sense to the way 
he knocks a dishpan off the shelf and restores it with a tattoo 
of bangs or to the way he slams a window shut and spills soap- 
suds on the floor He stops these foolish tantrums when a 
stout misshapen woman walks into his sitting room. Liam 
bolts the door and whispers in the woman’s ear. 

“Tf they surprise us . . . down on your knees and scrub. 
... I’ve spilled suds... here’s a pail and brush... be 
careful as you leave: an agent’s at the front door, another on 
the roof, a third in the back yard. Maggie’s cellar is their 
hangout. She’s to get a dum-dum next Tuesday. . . . Now, 
Dinty, get this right. Get around fast to ‘The Twelve.’ Tell 
them the German business is suspected . . . the fishing trawler 
that didn’t come back has most likely been captured: it explains 
the three prisoners in the Tower . . . credit three Irishmen that 
don’t inform. . .. Tell ‘The Twelve’ to destroy everything, 
first memorizing. . . . Dinty, I’m being quietly deported to 
New York—Saturday. . . . You, Dinty, get a job as seaman. 
You'll carry ’twixt me and ‘The Twelve.’ Advise them that 
agent 3b will begin Monday. First message. . . . Make mem- 
ory! Repeat—ready? Fishing trawlers start morning when 
storm promises . . . blown far out of course, coverage. Will 
meet German arm ships in sector II. Nothing doing unless 
Goatbeard X is present, certifies. Goatbeard X and arms are 
to be landed at covey L or T or R, trying each for the new 
signal. . . . When your ship strikes New York, you will go to 
your uncle’s. His name is Jerry Spotwood, 22a Crosby Street, 


Friendship Guild. Leave and take with him. Repeat three 
times.” 


CHAPTER II 
TAKING A WORLD TO WIFE 


L1am paid no attention to the knocks on his stateroom door. 
At last he was resting after four tortured sleepless days and 
nights, during which every one of his thousands of nerves had 
been a maniac clamoring for the peace of morphia. . . . And 
he was thinking, ‘What will happen to a world suddenly de- 
prived of religious dope?” 

Knock-knock. Pleasant sound: distantly rumbling thunder: 
music for a tropic torpor like his. Knock-knock. A voice 
broke through the door’s crack of doom. 

“Wake up, Liam O’Hegerty. . . . It’s Dennis O’Flaherty.” 

A pleasant dream, after expiations in ten thousand hells. 
. . . Dennis O’Flaherty, International Secretary, Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood, had then flown to him in midocean to bring 
peace to his peopled pain. ... Sure, ’twas Dennis himself 

. . wasn’t he hearing his sweet Gaelicgurgling voice asking 
someone, “Are you sure he’s in his stateroom?” And the 
Cockney tweaky tones of the steward, answering, ‘asn’t 
stepped hout once sence boardin’, sir.” Knock-knock, sweet 
thunder. Peopled pain ... his starving population running 
amok in his capital: shooting and stabbing in the streets of all 
his cities ... give us manna... manna... morphia, manna, 
morphia . . . Liam’s body burst forth seas of sweat, a flood 
washing out the dyes of fantasy. ... Now pain was real 
enough . . . and the poundings on the door cruel-real and 
Dennis’ impatient voice, a splitting lightning headache .. . 

“Well, O’Hegerty! Quit muttering and open the door.” 

Liam leaped out of bed and loosed the bolts. . . . “Dennis 
—how’d you ever get here . . . airship—submarine—have you 
captured the British ship, me hero?” 

“Some day I hope to intern the Lusitania or sink her.” 
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“May it be tomorrow, darling. Now, Dennis, tell me how 
in hell you got on board.” 

“Phil Miller made me a Customs officer.” 

‘“‘Where are we?” 

“Making for New York Harbor ... youll land in two 
hours.” 

“Christ, and I thought I was in mid-ocean.” Liam bolted 
the door. ‘So you’re a Customs Officer, me hero.” 

“Sure, I’m going to pass your baggage. How do you like 
me gold badge?” 

“Very pretty.” 

They sat down on Liam’s bed and fell to whispering. .. . 
“When you land, Liam, there’ll be a demonstration to stagger 
you—and impress Britain. Phil Miller, National Chairman of 
the United Gaelic Associations, will make the speech of wel- 
come to the great Patriot, Liam O’Hegerty. Seven bands of 
music for the parade. Ten thousand men in line... five 
hundred banners ... challenging Britain with defis taken 
from Liam O’Hegerty’s famous speeches and pamphlets. They 
are gathering now at the docks. One hundred motorcycle 
policemen. Two hundred mounted cops. Five hundred patrol- 
men. We’ve passed the word around that ten thousand furi- 
ous Irishmen will try to dismantle the ship which deported 
our hero from Ireland. Grand publicity.” 

“Gaarah, Dennis. Glad you can get up a demonstration in 
New York. You couldn’t get a rise out of all Ireland this 
day. Everybody is excited about the war and itching to get 
into the grand fight. I suppose there’s only one thing to do, 
create a war for them in their own land. Otherwise, Dennis, 
I am sorry to report the revolutionary spirit in Ireland is as 


dead as a dodo. There ain’t none. I wonder if there ever 
was one.”’ 


“Come, Liam, don’t be so low. . . . It can’t be as bad as 
that.” 
“Worse . . . Dennis lad, I am just realizing that the mother- 


tongue is the motherland. Ireland is thoroughly Anglicized— 
speech, customs, sympathies. Redmond and other Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament are touring Ireland to talk our boys into 
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fighting the King’s cause and getting cheap Home Rule for a 
reward.” 

“And are they?” 

“You bet . . . and it’s all our fault . . . because we didn’t 
provide them with a war of their own.” 

“Buck up, Liam.” 

“Dennis—we’ve got to infect our imitation Englishmen with 
Trish nationalism. Nationalism is the virus that makes wars—” 

“That’s the line your friend, Dan Matthews, is pulling in 
his Humanitarian Guild—” 

“The hell with him. ...So Danny knows that ... how 
did he ever? .. . Yes, Dennis boy, Nationalism. And let’s 
not forget the mothertongue is the motherland. Then, we must 
agitate for Gaelic—and guns. Gaelic and guns.” Liam low- 
ered his voice to the faintest whisper, placing his lips to Den- 
nis’ ear, “Do you believe with me, Dennis, we lost our big 
chance during the Boer war .. . and we'll be throwing away 
a bigger chance in this war! . . . Has the false mothertongue 
given you a false loyalty to the stepmotherland?”’ 

“Hell, no, Liam.” 

“And you won’t have every sick Irishman’s scruples agin 
plotting with Germany to run arms and ammunition to Ireland?” 

“Hell, no.” 

“Good. Have you contacts?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“Remember this is a grand World War. Let’s not be cheap.” 

“Sky-limit, Bill.” 

“Ask for a cool million.” 

“For Gaelic teachers and gun-runners.” 

“And, lad, next in importance is a revolutionary publication 
—English and Gaelic in parallel columns—an inciter and 
teacher.” 

Hine. 

“Circulation sub rosa. How people will devour every word 
—hbecause it’s hard to get and forbid to read!” 

“Gaelic and Guns,” whispered Dennis, tastingly. 

“Yes, Denny lad, take -a turn with the diplomats,—Slogans 
are the souls of warriors.” 
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“Well, Liam, we’d better be getting ready to take off... . 
By the way, someone came along with me on the Customs boat, 
wants to see you desperately—” 

“Who is it—” 

“An old friend—” 

“Whor—” 

“Dan Matthews—” 

“What’s he want that can’t wait? ... We haven’t ex- 
changed a word in eleven years.” 

“Well, he read about your coming and the demonstration 
Phil Miller and I were organizing for the Irish hero and he 
came up to the Gaelic headquarters to say he wanted some 
way to see you at once—most urgent—something he couldn’t 
trust in a letter—” 

“Dennis, he didn’t mention any name—” 

“Now 

“TJ wonder now if—where is he?” 

“On board the Customs boat, waiting. I'll get one of our 
men to bring him over.” 

“J don’t think I'll see him . . . his mystic is a magnet for 
the one buried in me... Hell with him—nothing but a 
Christbitten romanticist. Hell with him.” 

“Liam, treat him nice. He can do a lot for us.” 

“Dan! What can he do! MHe’s almost as bad as a Hindu— 
wouldn’t touch a gnat torturing his eye—”’ 

“Anyway, Liam, this same Dan Matthews, in the last ten 
days, has generated the greatest power of opinion in the world.” 

“The hell you say.” 

“T do, Liam. When you land, read the papers: cable 
cispatches from every capital in the world: applause: abuse: 
every Anglo-Saxon group in America is hollering bloody mur- 
der: the preparedness societies are frothing at the mouth— 
the. ssvaa,. 

“What the hell has Dan done—” 

“Suddenly emerged—” 

“Fow—what—where—” 

“Has called a Peace Conference in his garden auditorium 
atop Friendship Guild—” 
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“A Peace Conference?—” 

“Yes—called together chosen correspondents of his Clear- 
ing House for Humanitarian Ideas. Every nation is repre- 
sented, including those at war—” 

“A bunch of nuts?” 

“No, Liam. Passionate pacifists.” 

“‘Wishy-washy sentimentalists?” 

“Hardly. The first meeting was held a week ago Monday 
—daily frontpage sensations ever since.” 

“What happened?” 

“Delegates from France, England, Belgium, Germany, Russia 
and Austria rose one after the other and pleaded guilty to the 
charge made by Dan in his opening address.” 

“Pleaded guilty to what?” 

“Equal guilt in starting the war—” 

“Must have been funny—” 

“They shook hands all around, those five hundred delegates, 
weeping, cheering, confessing—” 

“Oh, Drama!” 

“Yes, they embraced—what a sight—and clasped hands, 
all-around-the-mulberry-bush fashion—a ceremony of wash- 
ing one another’s hands—washing away the blood of war—” 

“Sentimental hogwash—” 

“Tt has stirred up a stink in every capital in Europe.” 

“What did me lad propose—” 

“He said there isn’t a single moral issue involved in the 
struggle.” 

“Tmpossible! Dan lucid!” 

“Ves—he called the glorious free-for-all—a grab-bag game. 
Millions of men slaughtering each other for trade and terri- 
tory.” 

“Me darling pupil.” 

“He pledged the delegates to return to their countries—to 
fearlessly preach the truth—to persuade their countrymen to 
down arms and refuse to fight an unmoral war.” 

“Oh—Oh—Dennis, enough—” 

“And he’s asking for a United States of the World.” 

“Gaarah!” 
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“Yes, the universal Commonwealth of Christ.” 

“The Irish lamb will slide down the Lion’s gullet.” 

“They have voted for Dan’s most important proposal—” 

“To wit—” 

“An armistice commission to meet in the Vatican—the Pope, 
the arbitrator.” 

“Don’t make me laugh.” 

“Still, Liam, be nice to Danny—this conference can help 
us.” 

“How?” 

“Jack up the Irish-Americans and steam up the lads in the 
old country.” 

“No, Dennis. Pacifism is poison to revolution.” 

“The effect of Dan’s Conference is terrific, Liam. We’ve 
got to crash the one that’s coming off next Monday—the one 
called ‘Justice to Minorities and Subject Nations.’ ” 

“You were going to tell me the effect of Dan’s shindig—” 

“The effect is a perfect fit for us . .. because the right 
kind of people are howling against Dan’s conference.” 

“Who?” 

“The regular Protestant bigotry societies are calling it Catho- 
lic Propaganda—at once endearing it to Irish Catholic hearts.” 

~asee.7 

“Furthermore, London has made a violent protest against 
the conference and its declarations—denouncing the British 
delegates for traitors.” 

“Good.” 

“The British Ambassador has protested to the State Depart- 
ment that the conference deliberately violates neutrality—” 

“Swell—” 

“The Anglo Language League calls it a Catholic plot to 
keep America from aiding its Protestant blood brother, Brit- 


“Fine—” 
“Dan answers calmly and with perfect assurance—” 
“What?” 


“That he is one of the few men in the world who understand 
the whys of the war.” 
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“No! Dan! Bragging!” 

“More than bragging—backed up by fifteen years’ observa- 
tion in the Humanitarian Clearing House.” 

“Observed what?” 

“All these years his humanitarian correspondents have fur- 
nished apparently foolish stuff, but inside stuff, Liam.” 

“Hal” 

“And today every State Department is alarmed by the 
revelations and they call the informants traitors, even as they 
are busy making official denials.’ 

“Well, so Danny is talking out for once in his life.” 

“The Preparedness Societies—damned British tools—are 
most bitter against him.” 

“Good. A man’s formed by his enemies.” 

“Dan comes right back at them and says they are scheming 
to get America into the war on England’s side. He already 
has seven libel suits on his hands.” 

“Danny! Great sea snakes! What next?” 

“The furious opposition has made the Conference the most 
advertised show in the world—next to the war.” 

“J am charmed, Dennis. Me golden haired boy has come 
into something at last—” 

“And Liam, Dan and his delegates set off bombshells at 
every meeting—shots heard round the world. The last ex- 
plosion was the Italian delegate’s revelations of the bribes to 
Italy by both sides to get her into the scrap—” 

“Hell you say—great—three cheers for Danny.” 

“Liam, Danny has started something. . . . Italy protests. 
Berlin makes Dutch denials. London is hypocritically hot and 
insulted. Russia cries ‘Nihilists.’ Vienna promises the firing- 
squad to the delegates. . . . So, you see, Liam, we’ve got to 
capture the ‘Small Nations’ meeting—” 

“Damn right—wake up the dumb Irish—convince them 
they’ve got a country of their own to fight for.” 

“Quarantine inspection must be over—let me get Danny. 
There’s something on his mind—bothering him—be nice to 
him.” 
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Liam took a quick glance at Dan, up and down the long lean 
body; settled his eyes on his face. He decided the man of 
thirty-eight, with his cleartold features and fresh eager eyes, 
looked more a youth than the somber searching fellow he had 
known eleven years ago. 

No greeting passed between them; didn’t seem necessary. 
The intervening years were but a night’s sleep—they were back 
talking in the Second Avenue flat, almost where they had 
felt orate 

“Liam, I asked Dennis to take me down on the Customs’ boat 
and have this word with you before you were swallowed by the 
demonstration.” 


“Ves, Dan.” 

“T want to ask a great favor of you—” 

“Go ahead.” 

Dan lowered his voice . . . uttered a syllable and Liam at 


once put his hand over Dan’s mouth. ‘‘Here’s me ear,” he said, 
“whisper it.” He had heard with dread the sound John. 

“Liam, he came to leave his will—and for a last talk—”’ 

“God—you’re safe—who else has the blabbering fool told?—” 

“No one else, Liam.” 

“Hell, hell, hell... we Irish must talk . .. confess to 
some one, even after we’ve lost our religion. . . .” 

“Liam,” the faintly whispering voice said, “leave John out 
of it—” 

“Why?” 

“Because John doesn’t belong—” 

“Hell! Ireland needs desperately her few idealists. Let him 
serve his land—” 

“Liam, revolution is only revenge—hate, anger—solves noth- 
ing—” 

“Tell it to the Sons of the American Revolution—” 

“Treland will win justice sooner with peaceful methods.” 

“Starve to death?” 

“Liam, even a revolution needs constructive workers. Let 
John go back to his old work for Ireland—” 

“For instance—” 
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“Preaching economic freedom—teaching self-sufficiency in 
agriculture and dairying.” 

“Yes, peasants are the Church’s most patient slaves.” 

“Liam, the spy is not in John’s character. He doesn’t belong 
in the work you’ve lured him into—you have confused John’s 
soul with your cynicism—” 

“Have I?” 

“You robbed him of the joy of achievement. It was his 
Civic Forum that changed Tammany. To-day New York has 
the cleanest administration of its history—and it is a Tammany 
administration—an Irish-Catholic administration—intelligent, 
useful, moral—” 

“VYes—yes—but John knows the undercover truth—it’s a 
clerical administration—just as he knows that the Civic Forum 
was an instrument of historical cunning which created America’s 
first Clerical Party—an insidiously sneaky one! They'll be 
Griven out in the open some fine day . . . and, remember, John 
is now able to do what you can’t do—” 

“WW hat— 

“Distinguish between Clericalism and Catholicism—” 

“But, Liam, you have robbed him of his religion, too—” 

“No, Dan, I have given him another religion, a better one. 
Revolution is a religion. Dan, men disappointed by petty life 
espouse great causes. They take a nation to wife—or a world 
——as you have done.” 


CHAPTER III 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM 


Liam managed the next two days without morphine... 
there was distraction enough . . . a massed demonstration be- 
fore the pier of the British liner . . . a jammed Gaelic ball 
at the Waldorf . . . a mass meeting of the Erin Societies where 
he cried up the agitation of his beseeching nerves in con- 
tagiously agitating words. .. . 

After povertydreary Dublin with all its apathy, he could go 
back to believing there was an Irish cause. It was alive in 
America—and was it dead or just slumbering in Ireland? 

To the intense patriots he could trust, he delivered the new 
order of the day—Gaelic and Guns. He started a movement 
whose momentum would astonish him in a few months. Gaelic 
and Guns! Magic words. 


He walked slowly down Broadway. 
Stopped to grin at a building done to look like a mausoleum. 


In the center was a paneled stained glass window with an Old 
English legend: 


Fililligan Mortuary 


The largest, swankiest in town . . . scene of state funerals. 
. . . How much it looked like Ed himself, as seen at the Gaelic 
ball, in full dress and colorful decorations of a Knight of St. 


Gregory and National Honorary President of the Knights of 
the Holy Name. 


Every newsstand he passed offended him because they color- 


clamored Orr Applegate’s triumph ... the Applegate maga- 
zine. 
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HEALTH HAPPINESS 
An Applegate Publication 


with its purple and red cover-design depicting a nude Orr 
Applegate posed on his toes with arms outflung to embrace every 
woman—nude save for a loin cloth which moldingly accented 
his midperson ... spotted sex appeal! ...Garaah! ... 

At every turn the purple and red covers mocked him, accent- 
ing in colors Orr Applegate’s white clout on a pink muscle- 
blown body. 

Twas a bitter reflection: Orr had made a great fortune by 
applying seriously Liam’s jest over sex appeal. 


When he came to the skyscraper of the Film Center 
he knew sentimental joy over another man’s success, that of 
his brotherself, Abe Berger. ... Rising in the express ele- 
vator, was a pleasureful exaltation, passing the four floors 
devoted to the Gellis-Berger moving picture enterprise, a pano- 
rama of pride. 

Then Abe’s private office . . . like a chamber in the brother- 
self’s soul ...an El Greco vast intimacy ... yes, surely 
enough, Abe sat under a painting by the Toledo master... . 
Moorish passion changing a Gothic nun into a purple woman. 
. . . Renewingly they talked renewingly. Back again to the 
time of their becoming, that time in the womb of wishing 

. and to forget they were now atrophied men in the mold 
of middleage. 

“Speak of me in the past tense,” said Abe. “I am done— 
retired—stowed away in a cell of philosophy. ... Liam, I 
talked revolution . . . you continuously live it.” 

“Come off—you support a colony of Russian revolutionary 
refugees in Geneva—” 

“Nothing to—” 

“Why, Abe, you founded the Historical Laboratory of the 
Nihilists’ University. I want to thank you personally for the 
six months you gave me with the Russians in Geneva—” 

“Vou really learned something, Liam?” 
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“Sentimentalist became scientist. I sent Dennis O’Flaherty 
and two other promising youngsters to put in two years with 
the Russians and I’ve got them planted in New York and 
Dublin to teach wordy, weepy Irish patriots the science of 
revolution.” 

“Well, Liam, my old friends in Geneva will tell you I’ve 
gone bourgeois.” 

“Not you, Abe!” 

“Liam, do you remember Hambone’s prophecy that some 
day I’d go back to being myself? I am the Jew again.” 

“But not back to the synogogue, Father Abraham?” 

“No, Liam. The present phase of Judaic thinking is philo- 
sophical anarchism—” 

“Don’t kid yourself—” 

“Anyway, Liam, I spent all of last summer with my old 
friends in the Nihilist University in Geneva and we talked it 
all out.” 

“You did—” 

“T came to see I am nearer Dan Matthews than to my chum 
Lenin who found your wit so charming.” 

“The kinship of the synthetic self?” 


“Yes, Liam. . . . I can no more approve or man’s violence 
in revolution than I can approve of God’s madness in earth- 
quakes.” 


“Abe, you’ve lost your taste for living.” 

“Tolstoi seems right. Earthquake or revolution—a pin- 
prick on the earth’s surface or on mankind’s consciousness.” 

“Well, what are you waiting for—” 

“The fullest, freest development of the individual.” 

Oem 

“To me Communism—be it Catholic or Socialist—is realiz- 
able only in an universal consciousness of ethics.” 

“Abraham begets Amos—” 

“And the individual is the leaven in the universal conscious- 
ness.” 

“T wonder to what extent Dan Matthews colored you or you 
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him—or are we all faggots in the fire and the flame goes up 
the single chimney of aspiration?” 

“Last summer Dan was my guest in Geneva—for a month.” 
Abe left off to smile and laugh. “Dan tried to convert the 
Communist-Socialists to Catholicism.” 

“He would.” 

“At any rate they learned something from Dan: that revo- 
lutionaries must have the austerity and ecstasy of Catholic be- 
lievers—and offer the same absolute loyalty. ... ” 

“Of course you can’t carry off a revolution without fanatic 
zeal.” 

“In our country the revolutionary movement is a sad fizzle. 
Most American radicals are bourgeois men and women in revolt 
against religion and a code of morals . . . nothing else. . . 
In New York, at any rate, Socialism has degenerated into Sex- 
ualism.” 

“By Christ, if you haven’t gone back to Judaism!” 

“Call it that—or a bad conscience.” 


“Fruit of the loom,” Liam whispered .. . even-spacing his 
steps . . . turned into Fourth Avenue, switched into the Bow- 
ery. Passed Sheedy’s old corner . . . amused to see it was now 
a Catholic Mission. . . . Next he stopped to examine the win- 
dow of the drug store at the corner of Great Jones Street. He 
had done much business with the proprietor . . . prescriptions 
against pregnancy ... patent formulas for venereal diseases. 
. . . The window looked as of yore... piled with boxes 
and bottles all bearing the familiar red and blue labels— 


Otp Doctor O’HEGERTY’S 
Famous Infallible Specific 
For Blood Disease 


Otp Doctor O’HEGERTY’S 
Three Weeks’ Medicine 
For Bladder Weakness 


Liam passed into the shop and was happy to behold the 
familiar face of the ancient pharmicist of German extraction, 
Dr. Adolf Klung, tall and spare and bent. 
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“Well, if I ain’t looking at Liam O’Hegerty!” 

“How is yourself, Adolf, spry as ever?” 

“Can’t say I am. Things is diff’rent from what they was 
in your time, Liam. The Bowery is going to the dogs.” 

“Yes, I miss the girls.” 

“Yeh, Sheedy made the Bowery respectable. Sold out every- 
body to the priests. ... They tell him how far to go.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“T do. Your old museum is on the blink. The Carter crowd 
is running an electric cure now.” 

“Well, well. Times have changed.” 

“You said it. The Medical Society is trying to stop me 
from selling your blood cure. Well, they ain’t because one lad 
is sticking by me.” 

“Whore” 

“Phil Miller. He don’t forget old times.” 

“Phil’s square.” 

“But Sheedy is a god-damn louse, that’s what he is. Big 
Cheese now . . . with a face tighter’n a drum. Silent Sheedy! 
Huh. The lousy tripe. Stands for nothing. Think of Tam- 
many being as bad as the Seth Low reformers. And Sheedy’s 
rich. He got his! Millionaire. Plays golf on Long Island. 
Breaking his can to get into the Holy Church Club. Nothing 
doing—yet. They can’t wipe out he once ran the lousiest saloon 
in New York with the lousiest backroom for girls.” 

“Adolf, what does a fellow do these days to get himself 
a little shot of good old-fashioned dope, hey?” 

“Go an’ find a junk peddler on the Bowery or up on Broad- 
way.” 

“Adolf! Sending a friend on the streets?” 

“What can I do? They inspect my stock every month an’ 
check it up with the prescriptions. If they don’t balance 
then it’s Atlanta for old Adolf. It ain’t what it was, Liam. 
No, it ain’t.” 

“T’'ll give you a prescription. Won’t take but a few minutes 
to get forms printed. I’m still a doctor.” 
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“O, I didn’t mean I wouldn’t stand by you. I was only tell- 
ing you what we’re up agen these days.” 

Adolf lifted the counter trap and let Liam walk in, and they 
adjourned to his prescription cubbyhole. Here Liam treated 
himself to much needed hypodermic injection . . . and rested 
on the night-clerk’s couch ... rosy repose ... waiting for 
Jerry Spotwood to be fetched by a newsboy with a note. 


“So it’s Liam?” 

“Himself.” 

“What d’you know—” 

“Nothing.” 

“Same as ever?” 

“Same.” 

“T ain’t seen a good show sense you beat it for Doblin.” 

“We have a World War though.” 

“Nothin’ to thet—a lot o’ killin’-—nothin’ else.” 

“How about the Great War of the Spirit waging in Dan 
Matthews—is that over, Jerry?” 

“Takes it out in the World War. Dan’s the mother and 
father of all the soldiers. He thinks he’s gonna stop the shin- 
dig wi’ his prayers an’ the Humorous Clearing House.” 

“Going to stop the war, hey?” 

“Oh, it’s simple enough to Dan. Jest love one ’nother, see. 
Lay down arms. No more nations. All one country—the hull 
world one pippel, ruled by President Jesus and the Pope’s Cab- 
inet. Simple. Easy.” 

“Fruit of the loom,” Liam whispered. 


“Keeps Dan from goin’ bats . . . an’ it’s more’n I can say 
fer you, talkin’ to yourself.” 
“Excuse me, Jerry ...I1 certainly want to hear what’s 


happened to Danny.” 

“The Home’s been runnin’ fourteen years, Liam, fourteen 
years ... huh... it’s give Dan ’bout five thousan’ sons 

. .. five thousan’ sons . . . all rolled up in one beloved son 
fightin’ in the trenches.” 

“Feels bad, hey, Jerry?” 

“Vou jest can’t emagen, it Liam. ... Le’ see. War began 
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August. It’s November now.... . How many letters d’you 
think he’s got olready from boys in the war... . German, 
French, Ostrian, lads, even Rooshan, a lot of English and 
Canadiana and a Pa of Irish lads.” 

“T give up. How many letters?” 

“Close to eighty.” 

“‘Shows you it’s a world war.” 


“Veh. ... The way Danny sees it—it’s his one child butch- 
erin’ hisself. . . . Them boys’ letters is a caution . . . get enny- 
body goin’.” 


“Suppose they would—even touch the heart of a Cannibal 
Cook.” 

“Not fur long, Liam. I looks at life nacheral. I sailed the 
seas. I plowed the ground. Ev’eythin’ is war. No. I ain’t 
agoin’ to break my heart over what is an’ can’t be no other- 
wise.” 

“That’s the kind of a man I figured you, Jerry.” 

“Quit sparrin’, Liam. You been tryin’ to ask me somethin’ 
the last hour. Adolf is busy wi’ his customer. What’s on yer 
mind?” 

“IT want you to be somebody’s Irish uncle.” 

“Why not? I can be ennybody’s uncle. My ol’ woman wuz 
Irish Cat’olic. Father, Scotch Covenanter. I wuz born in 
Glasgow. Reared on Cape Cod. Had a wench in every port. 
I can be most ennybody’s uncle.” 

“That’s fine. Your nephew, I am sorry to say, is a hunch- 
back—” 

“Not s’prised. . . . Yeh, there wuz a hunchback gal onct 
come from County Galway, I think—” 

“Fine. His name is Dinty Malone.” 

“Nice name.” 

““He’s a seaman—” 

“Jest the thing fer me neview.” 


Liam woke driftingly . . . returning to the mood of his talk 
with Abe .. . even the prescription room, with its disorders 
and odors and colored bottles, was a Moor’s patio where one 
considered life in timeless terms ...and he was moved to 


Ss” 
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murmur. ... “Who had the sensation first, Dan or I. I am 
all men. All human experience flows through the filter of my 
consciousness.” It brought a longing to be with Dan and 


engage in their old conflict . . . strangely like a sexual experi- 
ence ... minds mating . . . change in conflict . . . friction, 
excitation springing seeds . . . but now knowing what distaste 
or distress Dan must have experienced. ... Raising himself 
on his palms, he tried to isolate in color-character an image 
which floated through his mind spectrally . . . morphology of 
the imagination .. . “I have it . . . that’s meself—the medi- 


eval mind which has long hibernated in the cave of the Dark 
ages—an emaciated bear hungering for fats and sweets. I rise 
on me hind legs, cling to the wall and find a way to the cave’s 
opening—only to be maddened by the modern sun and the 
scene it shows—and I go back and bring out the heaps of 
excrement stored in the cave and fling them at the modern sun. 
. . . Hungering for fats and sweets but pawing in excrement. 
. . . Me odyssey is a tour of a privy’s tub . . . Gaarah!” 

He started for Friendship Guild. “I have had only one 
true love . . . Dan’s mind.” 

The old neighborhood was completely changed. No more 
Trish . . . driven to the west coast by the invading Latins. 
. .. The Callahans still clung to their rookery . . . there was 
Peter sweeping the street . . . Molly peeking out of her base- 
ment window. 

“How’s Peter?” 

“How’s Liam?” 

“Skinny and sober, as you see me.” 

“A grand speech you made t’other night—but nothin’ to your 
old ravin’s lashed to the mast.” 

“How’s things?” 

“The same except for Dagoes.” 

“And what do the Wops think of our friend Danny?” 

“Them dagoes is sure he’s a saint. The barber saves his hair 
and sells the clips to the women.” 

“T hope they keep the clips in a good place, Peter.” 

“Tt’s the same Liam.”: 

Before going in, Liam stopped to view Friendship Guild from 
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across the street. It occupied two city lots. The architect had 
succeeded in keeping the five-story building true to the ideal 
of a brick Colonial home. Ivy pennants floated in the Novem- 
ber wind from window boxes, and the roof garden auditorium 
with its slender candle cedars shone greenly against the late 
afternoon bleak sky. 

He was making to cross the street but pulled back on seeing 
Orr Applegate get out of a taxi in front of the Guild. He was 
accompanied by a tall young man and they both mounted the 
stoop stairs of the Guild. He decided to wait until Orr left 
. . . Orr would only murder his mood. 

Old Jerry spied him from the basement window and came 
over to stand with him. They watched the Peace Confer- 
ence delegates stream out of the door. Jerry spoke his con- 
tempt for them... ‘fa lot of flukey foreigners what don’t 
know war is assential as a spring cleanin—sulphur wi’out mo- 
lasses—or a darned good bowel movement.” 

Liam assured him that the best intellects of Wall Street agreed 
with him. “Tell me, Jerry, does that monstrous faker, Orr 
Applegate, come to see Danny often?” 

“Fle ain’t been here sence his son Ricky ran away from home 
an’ stayed wi’ Danny for a week.” 

“That so? Ricky? Must be quite a lad by now.” 

“Betcha life . .. all o’ seventeen ef a day ... an’ he’s 
playin’ football on the prep team.” 

“What happened to the boy to make him run away from 
home . . . I thought Mame was the kind of mother that held 
her children.” 

“She’s all right. But it’s Orr what stinks out loud. The kid 
hates his guts—can’t stan’ his fakes nor the way he treats his 
ma. The lad knows all about Orr’s women. Well, Dan kept 
the boy wi’ him fer a week an’ saw it wuz no use to talk him 
inter goin’ home. Dan an’ Mame arranged fer Ricky to board 
in a prep school. I meself took Ricky up to the school in 
Massachoosetts and he sends me pitcher postcards now an’ 
agen.” 

“There was another boy, wasn’t there, Jerry?” 

“Yeh . . . an’ two more besides . . . an’ two girls.” 
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“Whew! Mame with six children!” 

“Yeh. ... The last four came right on top each other. 
...An’ Orr brags ’bout it in his magazines... claims 
havin’ babies keeps a woman hellthy.... To look at this 
Mame you'd believe him. Fine lookin’ feemil . . . wi’ a figger 
what’s a figger—”’ 

“T see you haven’t lost your eyesight, Jerry.” 

“Thet’s about all I got left.” 

“Tt’s the second boy I brought into the world. David—that’s 
his name. What kind of a gink did he turn out—?” 

“Nothin’ much. He rode up with us to the prep school. 
Skinny, pale, dark . . . big eyes like a woman’s. ... Nothin’ 
like Ricky who’s a man: fullback and champeen boxer o’ th’ 
school.” 

“And does this David get along with his father?” 

“Does he? He thinks Orr Applegate is Godawmighty. You 
shoulda heerd him tryin’ to tell Ricky he didn’t understand 
what a great man his father wuz—an’ Ricky wouldn’t heer none 
0’ it—an’ thet skinny kid commenct to read his poems which 
fair made me sick when Ricky an’ I wanted all along to talk 
prizefights.” 

“Who does he look like?” 

“Like his ma—” 

“Who—David?” 

“Naw—Ricky. David don’t look like nuthin-—one o’ them 
leftovers—” 

“Fruit of the loom—” 


Orr Applegate got Dan to himself as soon as he came out 
of the auditorium. Orr’s companion was Hudson Streeter, gen- 
eral adviser and managing editor of his magazines. Orr said 
he had no secrets from Hudson. “Dan, Hudson knows jest 
what the situation is an’ I don’t mind his bein’ with us. . . 
Well, Dan, it’s just this: Mame has taken a crazy notion at 


this late day to get a divorce. . . . You’re the only one who 
has any influence over her. . . . I wish you’d go up an’ talk 
with her. She’s stayin’ at the Gotham Arms... . Lit out 


an’ sent Abe Berger ’round to tell me she’s through an’ wants a 
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quiet divorce. . , . I’m no hypercreete, Dan... . She fan 
get plenty on me if she wants to. ... But the fault ain't 
mine. No, sir. After the last baby came she told me she was 
through with bein’ a wife. It wasn’t the first time neether. 
... Way back ... well, about the time you came to New 
York, she started that unnatural foolishness. . . . Then she 
came around and was peaceful for a spell. The baby is four 
years old an’ Mame has kept her room locked against me since 
his comin’... . Well, Dan, for the sake of the children, I 
made the best of it . . . an’ she has no business bein’ sore if 
I have someone on the side to take care o’ Nature. To go 
against Nature would be goin’ against my whole system which 
three million people in this country follow—without countin’ 
my followers in Europe. . . . It ain’t agoin’ to do the children 
any good breakin’ up the home. As I was sayin’ to Hudson 
comin’ down in the taxi, ‘They’s one great thing to the Catholic 
religion—it holds a family together.’ Didn’t I, Hudson? Dan, 
I wish you would stop up town and talk with Mame an’ bring 
her round to a sensible way o’ lookin’ at things. . . . An’ you 
know the way she turned my first-born against me... . ” 


Jerry led Liam upstairs, brought him to a large office super- 
vised by Harry Jennings. Jerry said Harry’s dictation from 
memory kept three stenographers going all day. Three boys, 
former down-and-outers trained by Harry, were working at 
noiseless typewriters, in a room aisled by a system of filing 
cabinets. 

“What d’you think of Harry, hey, Liam? Look at him. Calls 
hisself ‘Engineer of Idears.’ Them files is his own trick system. 
He ran away from us for a year an’ came back—an’ joined 
the Church. Danny can get ennybody, he can.” 

Liam looked at the spruce efficient man in tailored tweeds. 
He missed, rather, the eager rawboned farm fellow who had 
learned by the second what had taken others hours. Harry 
came over to shake hands. Liam missed the sieve face ... 
now plump and round and white as a melon grown in sandy 
Oil tes, 

“Well, Harry, how’s tricks?” 
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As usual the Vermonter read a challenge in Liam’s leer . . . 
instantly spotted what the cynic was thinking... . “Yes, 
Liam, I am a Catholic. If it wasn’t for the war, and Dan 
needing me in his Peace Movement, I’d be in a seminary pre- 
paring for the priesthood.” 

“Well, war is good for something, Harry.” 

“Quick-come Liam wisecrack.”’ 

Liam laughed to see the belligerent look in Harry’s eyes. 
“Come off, Harry. Ain’t we both thinking the same thing?” 

“Suppose so.” 

“T’d like to see what would happen to the Church with ten 
thousand simonpure Yankee priests in it.” 

“T knew it, Liam . . . You think my being a Catholic a grand 
joke . . . and my wanting to be a priest a bigger one... . 
Well, Liam, Ill tell you what I’m after—it’s the same thing 
Dan’s after—only he don’t see the goal and I do.” 

“Well, let’s hear it.” 

“TJ wouldn’t bother telling you, Liam—only I must admit 
I learned a lot from you.” 

“Thank you kindly.” 

“Tl tell you what you accomplish, Liam. Your kind of 
opposition brings out the value and beauty of what you op- 
pose—” 

“That’s interesting—” 

“You needn’t sneer.” 

“Don’t mind. As you say, it excites defensive ideas. I’ve 
sneered at Irishmen all my life to make them ashamed of treach- 
ery and slavish submission.” 

“You’re a queer case, all right, Liam. . . . I knew the min- 
ute Dan walked in he’d seen you—” 

EVieg= =? 

“He was like a fine horse on a dark road sniffing danger.” 

“You don’t mean it.” 

A | Gon 

“Well, maybe I strengthen him ... me sneers, maybe, are 
Swedish massages kneading flabbiness into muscles.” 

“He don’t need it now. He’s strong enough to fight the 
world. Don’t you go upsetting him with your sneer stuff. I 
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know, Liam, he was just a barren stick to you. Look at him 
now—a flowering banner with a peace message for the world.” 

“Harry, if there’s any man in the world I respect and believe 
in, it’s Danny. I mean his groping purpose—his sincerity— 
A woman we both once knew, the wife of one of the worst fakers 
that ever lived, described Danny perfectly—the’s our hope for 
what we’d like the whole world to be—’ ” 

“He is. Don’t poison the hope—” 

“Don’t fret, Harry. Ive come only to find out if Ireland 
will be given a hearing at your ‘Small Nations’ conference.” 

“Gladly. I am arranging the program for Monday—and just 
getting ready to dictate the press releases.” 

“Boy, you sure are a wonder in whipping up publicity. The 
Three Pamphleteers would be proud of you.” 

“They are. I learned from them. Well, Liam, will an hour 
be enough—?” MHarry snapped his fingers twice. The mid- 
dle secretary came forward with a book. “Bring the schedule 
for Monday’s conference, Jim.” 

“Put me at the end of the day.” 

“Very well . . . Jim—four-thirty—the case for Ireland— 
Dr. Liam O’Hegerty, Field Secretary, Irish Republican Brother- 
hood—” 

“You know everything, don’t you, Harry?” 

“Tt’s just I don’t forget.” 

“T hope we’re friends, now. Come over here and let’s sit 
by the window and have a talk. You were going to tell me 
what you’re after in the priesthood—” 

“Very simple. Make the priesthood stop being a jobby pro- 
fession. Convert priests to the Catholic ideal.” 

“That’s a hot one.” 

“As Danny points out, the Catholic ideal is the perfect one 
. . . embraces everything. ...It has failed only in leader- 
ship.” 

“Really?” 

“As I see it, the thing to do is, wrest the control of the 
Church out of the hands of the clever greedy men who take 
Church jobs for riches and power—” 

“T see.” 


ee 
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“I hope you do. The way I see it—here’s a perfect religion 
ruined by professional priests—the same kind of professionals 
who have made Law, once the most beautiful art, now the most 
depraved—” 

“T do see, Harry—” 

“T hope so— It’s like the ideal of democracy failing of real- 
ization because a clique of grafters control the administration of, 
a democracy.” 

“VeasP” 

“As I see it,—here’s the great Catholic Church with millions 
of members—complete with prestige, power, and organization. 
All we need is to have idealists capture the priesthood—the mil- 
lions will follow them—the million are ready—all we need is the 


priests. .. . I’m going to be one of them.” 
“All right, Harry. .., Fruit of the loom.” 
“What?” 


“Nothing, Harry.” 

Jeff Stone and Morse Henley walked into the room. They 
ran to greet Liam. 

“Lucifer—” 

“Voltaire—” 

Harry returned to his desk to dictate. Jerry grinned from 
the doorway. Now Dan himself joined the group... . It 
gave Liam a lift to the old days .. . back with the Classic 
Guild when the world moved under their feet like a soccer ball. 

Morse Henley talked as of yore in his nervous staccato fash- 
ion. ‘Luke Dennishaw is somewhere in Belgium with the Ger- 
man army—doing a wonderful job for my syndicate. I start 
for France next Tuesday. Jeff, what d’you say? Will you 
take a correspondent’s job on the Russian front or isn’t it dig- 
nified enough for a former professor of sociology?” 

“Tl lay around a while,” Jeff said. “I want Danny to let 
me study his humanitarian data—especially the stuff the dele- 
gates and correspondents have been sending in since August. I 
have a magazine series in mind, then a book—The Crimes of 
Diplomacy. . . . No, Dan,—there isn’t a chance that Penn 
College will take me back. I started their department of soci- 
ology but the principal contributors to college funds, the Coal, 
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Iron and Oil Barons object to the kind of sociology I teach 
their sons. . . . I think they will replace me with an expensive 
football coach.” 

“Well, Jeff, try one of your old stunts for Danny,” Henley 
suggested. “He wants someone to write up the Peace Confer- 
ence in the lingo of the baseball reporter. You used to be a 
crackerjack at it.” 

“Well, I don’t know, Hen.” 

“Take to-day’s program conference, for example. Minorities 
and Small Nations. Say, what fun you’d have showing how 
the diplomats are the gamblers who make international ball 
crooked. Dan’s delegates are spilling inside stuff. Give it all 
a colloquial kick—the Balkan infield bought and paid for to 
muff grounders. The Oriental outfield fumbling flies. Third 
baseman Italy holding out for a better price. Dan’s idea is to 
reduce the World War to the cheap little gamble in trade that 
it really is—and make its cheapness clear to the man in the 
street.” 

“T’ll take a crack at it.” 

“You've got a big break coming Monday, Jeff. The Bel- 
gian delegate is going to show how sacred Belgian neutrality 
is nothing but a crooked ball brought into the game by a bribed 
pitcher so that England can knock out a homerun.” 

The jolly laughter was like old times. Liam was joshed for 
having become a professional Irishman . . . joshed about the 
news account carried by the Evening Journal in red, telling 
how Dolly Hart was hastening from Hollywood to greet Ire- 
land’s greatest patriot. Dolly’s latest husband, her fourth, 
Count Balti, was accompanying her. 

Jeff and Hen left. It was like yesterday to be taken to Dan’s 
room on the top floor. The old desk, cot, crucifix and image of 
Saint Francis were there ...and the books ... many of 
which were gifts from Liam. ... Casual, toning talk, then 
Dan said, “I saw your daughter yesterday, Liam.” 

“My daughter? What are you talking about, Danny?” 

“You didn’t know, Liam?” 

“Have I a daughter, Dan?” 

“She was born within the year of your leaving.” 
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“Tndeed! ” 

“J am her guardian, Liam.” 

“Vou!” 

“Dolly picked me because she thought you’d want it.” 

“Where do you keep the girl?” 

“At Our Lady of the Roses Convent at White Plains. I visit 
her every week. Edwin’s daughter Danya is also being edu- 
cated there.” 

“What does my daughter look like?’ 

“She’s very big for her ten years .. . almost as tall and 
developed as Ed’s daughter, who is fourteen.” 

“Does she like it up there in the convent—my daughter?” 

“Dolly picked the place . . . because the New York Irish 
aristocracy send their daughters there . . . and it’s the most 
expensive . . . Dolly, you must know, earns fabulous sums.” 

“Yes . .. what is my daughter called?” 

“Youll laugh, Liam, when I tell you.” 

“Will I—” 

“Dolly made a combination of both our names. The front 
part of Liam and the last part of Daniel—Liel.” 

“Liel—hum—a Dollyish name. All right—Liel. And what 
does she look like—I mean whom does she resemble, Dan?” 


“Both of you. ... She has Dolly’s fine features and red 
hair . . . your mouth, brow and chin... your height and 
fulness of body.” 

“T see... sure. ... She looks like me?” 

“Yes, yes ... when I hear her talk . . . watch her facial 
tricks . . . I think it’s Liam—the child he must have been.” 

“Ves? How so—” 

“Lovably brilliant . . . quickly expressive.” 

“So ...so.. .. and Dolly’s on her way to see me with her 
latest husband ...a doubtful Count, I hear ... married 
him for the publicity and employs him to autograph her pic- 
tures she sends to clamoring fans.... Well... well... 
Dolly . . . daughter ... Liel ...Liel ... what a name 


. moving picture name—Liel—Gaarah!”’ 
Jerry was in the room, scraping insolently for attention as 
of old. 
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“Ves, Jerry?” 

Jerry’s face was in a frown. “Monsignor Abbate is here. 
Wants to see you right away.” 

“Please ask him to come up.” 

Abbate ... Liam... Orr... Mame... endless debt 

. . a quick sensation of the early days in the Guild...a 
strange fear of mingling conflict. 

Liam said, “Guess I’ll run along. I never could stand Machi- 
avelli’s shade.” 

“Just one thing, Liam, before you go.” 


“What, Dan.” 

“Consider John. It isn’t in his nature . . . plotting guerrilla 
warfare. . . . It will destroy him. . . . Please, Liam, call him 
off. . . . The idealists must do the building—” 


Liam waved his hands angrily. ‘Don’t, Dan—” 

“Liam—I am pleading for John’s release.” 

Liam said, angrily: “John is happy in what he is doing. 
He isn’t just dreaming and sentimentalizing any more. He’s 
building. Yes, building—a pit for the man-eating Lion.” 

“Good evening.” The prelate’s voice sounded to Liam like a 
phonographic reproduction. 

Liam walked out of the room, failing to greet or even look 
at Monsignor Abbate. On the stairs they heard him say to 


Jerry, “Did you ever hear if Monk Bougre had any natural 
sons?” 


“Never heerd of him, Liam.” 
“Fruit of the loom, Jerry.” 


CHAPTER IV 
A PONIARD MAKES A PERFECT PERIOD 


“Monk Bovucre,” repeated the fastidious prelate, sniffing 
the air. His sallow face was lifeless save for the potent 
straight nose stuck between the bags of his eyes. ‘Monk 
Bougre, indeed! Daniel, men like Dr. O’Hegerty nourish and 
enlarge every libel against Churchmen. They give defamation 
credence by repetition. Faithful Bougre! A fearless, uncom- 
promising defender of the faith. He knew how to bring heretics 
to right reason. His enemies retaliated by making his illustri- 
ous name a synonym for degeneracy.” 

“Ts it the same Bougre who reasoned with the rack?” Dan 
asked. 

“Yes—the instrument was suitable to its time ... every 
age produces an appropriate instrument—” 

“And in our age?” 

“A psychological instrument—” 

“The one which Dr. O’Hegerty describes as the crucifixion 
of the mind?” 

“We do not go to our enemies for definitions. Daniel, be 
warned against Dr. O’Hegerty.” 

They stayed there in the middle of the room, examining each 
other with habitual though mannerly hostility, and the priest, 
feeling the strength of the young man’s silence, remarked test- 
ily, “God’s mercy does not extend to vermin of corruption.” 

They were accustomed to weighing things between them in 
silence . . . since they both were convinced that frankness for 
the other was futile. Abbate was thoroughly and consistently 
an eighteenth century Roman cleric . . . an hierarchist who be- 
lieved all power, inspiration and direction must reside in and 
derive from the priesthood. . . . “Criticism is decay. Democ- 
racy is a foundation of shifting sands,” he was thinking with 
an asperity betrayed only by his feline-dark eyes. He detested 
this Yankee’s absurd, simple and childish methods . . . despis- 
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ing so-called American “unpretentiousness” as mediocrity out of - 
meagerness. Yet ruefully he thought, “He is sans dignity, sans 
scholarship . . . possessing neither the guile nor the organizing 
genius indispensable to leadership. . . . Yet, how he has suc- 
ceeded!’? Melancholic admission, lowering morale; then ven- 
omed accusation raising it. “He plants seeds of constructive 
heresy. He persistently teaches democratic Catholicism. Give 
laity greater voice and activity in Church affairs? Never! And 
Spiritual initiative? Never! Priest and laity to have ‘equality 
in the living of Christliness,’ as this simpleton puts it! Bah! 
Bougre knew how to castrate primitivism!” Thoughts to tease 
temper into ire. “Equality! Equality!” Propelled by his fulmi- 
nating thoughts he had circled the room with his head lowered, 
one hand on the small of his back and the other poised at his 
chin. He took the chair that Dan placed in his way, seated him- 
self with feminine preciseness and was cheered for recalling a cer- 
tain Jesuit’s rejoinder to his expressed fears and suspicions of 
Daniel Matthews. ... “Tut, tut, Abbate, be pleased with 
lay activity so long as it serves—as in the case of the Knights 
of the Holy Name. A splendid, lay arm—long and strong— 
responsive to the brain center of the Church. As for Friendship 
Guild,—it serves advantageously—advantageously—in gaining 
American good will.’ Yes, yes: a simpleton and a dupe on whose 
every word and deed the senile Cardinal dotes.” Abbate gath- 
ered his gown about his knees and composed his thoughts. As 
he sat there, disregarding his host and surroundings, he was a 
picture of a prelate lost in prayer . . . his chin on his chest 
and the palms of his hands in communion. But Abbate was pre- 
paring a more favorable state of mind to enable him to take his 
man to task. “Our Jesuit warriors are fuming against his 
American initiative . . . ah, but they wouldn’t heed my warn- 
ing. . . . And Cardinal Grady sits even now examining with 
senile eyes the Secretary General’s cable demanding that this 
mad American’s pacifism be erased and properly reinterpreted. 
Reinterpreted! Indeed! American initiative! Hah, American 
good will—yes—but all Europe incensed by this simpleton’s 
childish Conference.’ He looked up at the wholly undistin- 
guished man awaiting his disposition. An American phenome- 
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non. A small persistent idea, sentimental, vague, mystically 
democratic . . . absurdly American. Overnight, as it were, this 
foggy creature emerged as an international figure, caused concern 
in every Capital. . . . Six cable inquiries from the See... . 
A command from the Warrior Chieftain himself, the Secretary 
General of the Society of Jesuits. ... But Abbate derived 
little pleasure from the thought. He himself was accused of 
having bungled the direction of the Conference. He consoled 
himself in thinking that, after all, this Daniel Matthews’ dis- 
tinction was but one of the accidents of war. 

“Pardon me, Daniel, my thoughts have been wandering. I 
did not hear what you said.” 

“Father Abbate,” said Dan quietly, “I must confess an ill- 
feeling I have harbored against you for years—” Somehow the 
reference to Monk Bougre had recalled it burningly. 

“No, Daniel? No. ... We are the best of friends—working 
together to build a great Catholic social institution.” 

“Father Abbate, I must tell you—” 

“Pray do—” 

“Tt is difficult to tell—” 

“Tt is better, Daniel, for friends to dispose of a grievance 
between them—” 


“Thank you, Father Abbate. It is this . . . do you remem- 
ber those several difficult talks—” 
“Namely—” 


“Our talks at the time of Dick Coakley’s plot and the mali- 
cious gossip of the Protestant missionaries—” 

Veco 

“You urged me to take shelter in the priesthood—urged it 
as a safe abode for a man who—” 

The prelate rose, ruffling, demanding, ‘“What—?” 

“Your roundabout words smoldering with implication made 
me feel you believed the cruel charge and you offered me 
protection—and opportunity—in the priesthood—” 

“You are mad—” 

“Honest, Father—” 

“But mistaken—madly mistaken—how—” He looked about 
the room and gazed contemptuously at the doorless entrance. 
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“Daniel, your doorless chamber may serve beautifully as a sym- 
bol—or a denial—but it is inconvenient when one wants to hold 
a confidential conversation. . . . Thank you . . . this is better 
.. . by the window. .. . I will sit . . . thank you. . . . Now, 
Daniel, how could you permit yourself to—” 

“T am merely telling the distinct impression you gave— 
distinct enough to have left a wound in my mind.” — 

“No—no—I assure you,” the priest muttered, quite dis- 
pleased to be found flustered. . . . Oh, he didn’t like direct 
attacks. His voice soon rolled charmingly again: the tones like 
gears gaining oil... . “Ah, dear, dear Daniel . . . you were 
then—let me say—oversensitive and therefore, overanxious. 
Anxiety invites error.” He disliked the unmannerly steady, 
intent stare. ‘My dear friend, I beg you to be assured—I didn’t 
mean any such—er—preposterous—yes—preposterous implica- 
tion. How could I?” The adamant stare was annoying. “I 
was deeply moved by your plight. . . . I wished to be as con- 
siderate as was in my power—yes, yes—I have observed before, 
—overweening consideration may cause misinterpretation. I 
regret deeply—deeply—having given any such absurd im- 


pression. . . . Incredible—save if it is explained by—er—the 
nature of your suspiciousness—alertly American—no?” 
“T would not want to misconstrue your meaning. . . . Per- 


haps, being beset by suspicion, I was made unduly suspicious 
of every shaded word—” 

““Ah—shaded words!—suspicion lurks in shadows—no?” 

“Father Abbate, I am glad that we have had it out—and I 
thank you for your explanation—” 

The priest inclined his head, a courtly concession of for- 
givance. He adjusted his garment and then scanned the young 
man’s face with seeming kindliness . “Don’t you think, Daniel, 
it was strange—the meaning your suspicion read into my words 

. um, strange. . . . Perhaps the modern instrument of psy- 
chology may aid you. ... You should consider, my friend, 
this— Was your suspicion a desire for fulfillment?” 

A toeticking silence. The priest looked out of the window. 
He murmured agreeably, “A pleasant view. The garden remains 
lovely into November. Ah, late flowers! ——Summer’s Crusaders.” 
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Abbate prided himself on a fine Italian hand. His poniard had 
indeed performed a perfect period. Having come to discipline 
the utterly absurd and amazingly troublesome Peace Confer- 
ence, he needed just this advantage. Kindly, he toned his voice, 
“Ah, Daniel, none of us realizes that Cardinal Grady is seventy- 
eight—and have you noticed how easily our beloved Cardinal 
is distressed? Yes, I must tell you—he feels keenly your 
neglect. Of course, the Conference has taken every moment. 
It has made you a world figure. We hardly looked for it, did 
we? .. . nor did we expect the cables to run hot with Rome’s 
urgent inquiries? The See has received representations from 
every Nation at war and those who may soon be at war... 


Our Church is in an unhappy situation. . . . As you say,—umil- 
lions of Catholics butchering millions of Catholics. Dreadful, 
deplorable. A blood saturnalia of sin. ... Yes, my friend, 


your image is precise: our Holy Church is a Lighthouse on a 
raging sea of carnage. And, should we not be extremely careful 
not to dim the light? . . . Please, I beg you, Daniel, withdraw 
the bitter words. . . . Call on the eternal spirit of our Church. 
Nations come and go. Wars flare and flicker out. The Church 
remains—eternal—greater, stronger....I believe you are 
characteristically overwhelmed by the transient.” 

Dan stepped back a few feet, as if to escape the net of 
the prelate’s encircling phrases which had snared every one 
of his half sentences. Abbate was one person who still dis- 
turbed his repose in patience, charging him with anger. Dan 
spoke incontinently, releasing a growling thought, which, re- 
leased, cried out as a conviction. . . . “I have been wondering, 
Father Abbate, how many Catholics are tormented by the spec- 
tacle of priests blessing war banners and cannons—blessing 
both sides equally—praying for victory to the arms of both 
sides—blessing war—blessing loyalty to murderous commands— 
blessing obedience to false slogans which incite hatred—bless- 
ing simple aspiring men to go forth and kill—to kill their 
fellowmen. . . . Oh, it is maddeningly mysterious.” 

The secretary remained condescendingly calm. “Your last 
word is your answer. Mysterious, my friend, mysterious. The 
mystery torments countless sensitive Catholics. But let us talk 
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of the serious matter at hand. Your last address at the Con- 
ference, I hope, was incorrectly reported. I cannot believe that 
you, a spokesman for a Catholic institution, would dare to 
preach insurrection—to advise men to disobey their God-or- 
dained rulers and refuse to carry arms. Such advice is a mortal 
sin—violently anti-Catholic. I have prepared a statement for 
the press which clarifies the Catholic position and emphasizes 
that the Church teaches loyalty and obedience to constituted 
authority—that the first duty of a faithful citizen, is, bearing 
arms.” The prelate rose to his full authoritative height, raising 
a commanding hand high above his head—an erect rifle with 
a bayonet. “Do not presume to enunciate a devilish policy 
for the Church in the specious guise of pleading for the Holy 
Father’s Peace Plea. . . . Do you remotely realize to what ex- 
tent you have distressed the Congregations . . . the incalculable 
harm. . . . How was I to anticipate that you were going to 
pervert a meeting of Catholics into a pacifistic orgy. . . . Know 
—now and forever—and repent—and make redress—pacifism is 
anti-Catholic.” 

Dan had seated himself. His head was lowered and held in 
his hands. The priest threw him a scornful glance and then 
continued in his usual suave voice: 

“Who will undertake to define God’s reason for permitting this 
mad carnage? May we humbly seek for an explanation in 
the world’s wickedness—its defiance of His rule? Yes—I turn 
to France and say to her—France, behold your devastated 
districts! Then look into your conscience, France! Is it 
punishment for your atheism—is it punishment for your brutal 
confiscation of Church property and the dispersal of nuns and 
monks? France! Was God delighted at the spectacle of one 
hundred thousand Frenchmen and women purchasing and read- 
ing a proscribed work by one Anatole France, a vile work which 
defames the Venerable Joan of Arc! Is the war God’s answer 
to the spreading blight of birth control? Birth control is the 
supreme success of the demon of modernism. I say unto the 
men and women grieving for their sons slain in battle, their 
daughters deflowered by rapine, their homes destroyed by 
looters, the refugees driven like flocks of sheep before hordes 
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of ravening wolves, I say unto them and unto you—Now you 
may know how God grieves for His Children slaughtered by 
birth control. And, Daniel, men—punished—humiliated in their 
pride—broken of their rebelliousness by the rods of war— 
will return to the Church—again docile and loyal as children. 
The war shall not be in vain.” 

As for Dan, although he heard every word of the harangue, 
his mind was like a wounded creature which was being incited 
into retaliation by Harry Jennings’ slogan: “Our real job is to 
convert priests to Christ’s Catholicism. . . . Can’t you see— 
we have got to keep businessmen out of the priesthood? 
You know businessmen worry only about keeping the business 
going.’ Then he felt as though he were spleened by the large 
doses of Abbate’s unction. 

Abbate looked down at his bent adversary. Strangely 
enough, the bowed head and silence served only to incense 
him. He wanted resistance to repel. Dan’s silence and non- 
resistance somehow always disarmed him. It was a Yankee 
trick or game, clever, of a childish cunning. It made his sword 
go fishing in space. However, he decided to speak conciliatingly, 
remembering an ancient priestly technique which advised,— 
“First wound, then heal. The blow is forgiven in gratitude for 
the balm.” Also, Abbate was mindful of “this fellow’s talent 
for friendship.” Famous Phil Miiler, astute adviser of Catholic 
policy in the Knights of the Holy Name Councils, a Chamberlain 
of the Cape and Sword, was his doting friend. Now, Abbate, in 
proceeding to mollify Dan, was really preparing “reasonings” 
for Phil Miller. More, the “reasonings” were to console and 
counsel, also, the American coterie of scholars, priests and stu- 
dents in Capitol College who supported the Humanitarian Clear- 
ing House, and helped organize the Conference. Besides, it was 
necessary to bring Dan to a state of reasonableness which would 
cause him to acquiesce to nullifying his pacifistic declarations. 
Wherefore, he now spoke softly: 

“Daniel, consider! Men mad with war are unreasonable. 
Each side passionately believes it is a victim protecting its 
birthright. Every nation demands the See’s support, pointing 
to its large Catholic population. Consequently, every act of 
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ours is suspect. Every capital in Europe is making bitter 
complaints to the See because your Conference puts their war 
aims in a disagreeable light. You must deny and withdraw all 
rash declarations because the Conference is held under the 
egis of a Catholic institution—and because its commendable 
original purpose was to glorify the Holy Father as the Vicar 
of the Prince of Peace. You must reconsider—and reinterpret. 
You must devote the last three days of the Conference to 
clarifying—rather—appeasing the lamentable situation. Also, 
Daniel, the pacifism and apparent partisanship of the Confer- 
ence have given dire offense to powerful American interests— 
and, may I say, these powerful bigot groups are grateful for 
the fuel you provide for their fire of anti-Catholicism?” 

He paused and, seeing that Dan remained a motionless figure 
of a stricken man, he proceeded in the manner of delivering a 
sermon: 

“T say to you, Daniel, this is not a time for pride. I tell you 
pride is evil—especially if it hurts the Church’s interests in 
the slightest degree. I must tell you that your announced 
program for the Small Nations and Minorities Conference is a 
blunder likely to produce serious consequences. That program 
is vain, insurrectionary and presumptuous and has given par- 
ticular offense and concern to a large Catholic nation. You 
must know that Austria is a cohesion of minorities.” 

Dan took his hands from his face, raised his head and blinked 
in the gray light of dusk. He spoke softly, as after tears: 
“Austria? Austria? Did the Holy Father make a Christian 
reply to the Austrian Ambassador?” 

“T do not know to what you are referring—” 

“At the outbreak of the war the Austrian Ambassador came 
to His Holiness to ask his blessings for the Austrian cause—” 

Vesa 

“And Christ’s Vicar replied, ‘I bless peace—not war!’ ” 

“Daniel, it may console you to know that even a pope may 
have moments of indiscretion—”’ 

“‘And a Cardinal’s secretary?” 

“Tf you wish to engage in personalities—well—” 

“No. All I wish to say is that your request that we nullify 
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the Peace Conference is— No. I won’t indulge anger... . 
Our Conference is radiating a sane reasonableness which we 
hope will invade the hearts of all men at war—and cause them 
to heed the Holy Father’s Peace Plea. We have only one aim— 
to lead the embroiled nations to the Vatican and submit their 
differences for arbitration to the world’s Spiritual Leader.” 

“There is no quarrel with the purpose of the Conference— 
else would we ever have permitted it? But the Congregations 
are in accord in condemning its vain antagonistic methods. As 
your friend—and I know Cardinal Grady supports me—I say 
that you have done everything to defeat the laudable purpose. 
And now we are asking you to submit with gracious devotion 
to the task of undoing the mischief—in particular, chasten every 
declaration of unCatholic character... . Ah, Daniel, we are 
eager to help you. . . . See—here—we have prepared a state- 
ment which you will sign and deliver to the press. . . . And, 
more, here is a memorandum for your guidance, advising the 
procedure for the final days of the Conference.” 

Dan’s silence was contumacious, Abbate decided, with a de- 
cisive nod of his aristocratic head. He said sternly: 

“The Church asks Daniel Matthews to rise and go forward 
and offer himself in the defense of the Empire of Christ.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE PORTAL TO THE INTERIOR SELF 


Dan handed Harry the first sheet. “It is Abbate’s 
word-woven casket for the burial of the Peace Conference.” 
Harry finished reading; made no comment. “And here is the 
memorandum for the obsequies.” Harry made a sheaf of the 
secretary’s papers, set fire to it and said, “Let’s smoke out 
the weasel words.” Dan watched the papers flare, curl blackly 
and burn down to Harry’s fingers . . . illuminating a thought. 
.. . “A martyr’s pyre lights up each generation.” 

Dan took his hat and said he was going uptown to see the 
Cardinal and make a last plea for the life of the Conference. 

“All right, Dan. Good luck to you. But you'll see what 
comes of leaving a godly enterprise in the control of business- 
men. ... It’s up to us to get on the inside where we can 
have our hands on the control levers of the machinery.” 

No sooner was Dan out of the room than Harry telephoned 
to Gaelic Headquarters and talked with Liam. . . . ‘Get down 
kere in a couple of hours, Liam. Let’s see what your Swedish 
exercises can do to stiffen Dan.” 

Dan walked towards Washington Square to get a bus. He 
sat on top. After a few blocks he left the bus to walk, to be 
rid of imagistic thinking—that affectionate enemy of clarity 
——an enemy he had held off for eleven years by resolution and 
vigilance. 

“Eleven years—yet hardly like the evening of the last day. 
... Orr, Abbate, Mame, Liam. ...I know I have been 
standing in one place—but I thought it was a place where I 
was building. Building?—building?—seems as if I have been 
only letting sand run through my fingers—an illusion of in- 
dustry—Orr, Abbate, Mame, Liam—and did I suffer a death 
with the passing of my twinmate John? . . . Mame—Mame 


—I promised Orr to see her—’” He went to a drugstore booth 
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and called Gotham Arms . . . so long in answering. . . . “Illu- 
sion of industry! I called it realistic living. I made every 
day a pieceworker’s record of concrete acts—so many boys fed, 
housed, placed—so many Humanitarians’ letters answered or 
interviewed, so many humanitarian ideas studied, considered, 
docketed, filed, so many bubbles of hope blown with childish 
delight in pink opaques—so many friendless first offenders 
given another chance through our probation bureau—a good 
work, yes, good of God—even if often realistically compro- 
mised.” A quietly modulated voice asked in his ear, “I beg 
your pardon,” and a flirtatious laugh warmed his mind. “Is 
this the Gotham? May I speak to Mrs. Applegate?” The 
flirtatious laugh warming again, and an answer like an assigna- 
tion,—“You may.” Then to be cooled by fright upon hearing 
Mame’s voice in all closeness and feeling that strange nostalgia 
to be back again to his dreamdrenched self, lost for eleven years. 
... “Yes, hello,” she repeated. And he controlled his voice 
to say—‘Mame ... Mame... Dan Matthews speaking.” 
How frightened he was, asking for an appointment at nine-thirty, 
an hour from now, and with what assuring calm she said, “I will 
be happy to see you,”—annulling more than eleven years, blow- 
ing away in a breath fifteen years. He kept the receiver to his 
ear, although he had said good-by and she had said good-by 
and he was waiting for the click as she was waiting for the click 
that was like rubble on a coffin. 


. ° . e 


Abbate received him. “The Cardinal has retired,” he said 
dismissingly. The rectory chamber was pleasant with steam 
radiation and the coal fire in the range. The secretary caressed 
the pages of an Italian volume open in his lap. He asked cut- 
tingly as he took a paper knife to divide the leaves: “You 
have failed to sign and send the statement to the press?” He 
slit the leaves with adept dispatch. ‘‘There is nothing to dis- 
cuss with the Cardinal. The decision was made in Rome.” 
His tone made the Congregations’ expectations peremptory as 
doom. 

Dan looked at the cold mask which was the secretary’s face. 
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A favorable shadow deleted his potent nose. It did not pene- 
trate chokingly into Dan’s organ of articulation and he was 
able now to speak. 

“T ask you to consider, Monsignor Abbate—” 

(WT hat—z. 

“You remember how the Peace Conference developed without 
plan or preparation—”’ 

“Tt is precisely the point I am making to the Congregations 
which see fit to blame me for its miscarriage. It was not to 
be a Peace Conference in the first instance.” 

“Ves, yes, Father Abbate,” he said eagerly, pouring his an- 
swer in a rush of words to override Abbate’s sucking suavity. 
“Tt was a spontaneous evocation. The first convention of 
Catholic Humanitarians was planned and arranged long before 
there was even a suspicion of war—although war-prevention 
was one of our aims. Our main object was to set in motion a 
worldwide Catholic humanitarian urge—” 

“The plainman priesthood without giving it the name—” 

“When the war came I thought our first convention was 


doomed. To my great joy the delegates wanted to meet as. 


though there were no war to make Catholics deadly enemies of 
one another. They came. I required of each one a pledge to 
meet in the amity of Catholic brotherhood. I saw nationalism 
was only a dye disguising a man from his brother and I saw that 
Catholic love made this dye fade and disappear. When the 
convention gathered and I made the opening address through 
three interpreters, I found I was discarding my prepared speech 
after the second paragraph. Words uttered themselves. A 
peace cry! And I realized that the conjunction of the conven- 
tion with the war was divinely ordained—” 

“Your persistent love of delusion and disregard of realism—” 

“Delusion! Father Abbate!” he cried out in pain. ‘No! 
And what can be more realistic than the spontaneous peace 
demonstration of the first session—a burst of Catholic love 
which miraculously shed its light over the world. And it 
coincided to the day with the Holy Father’s appeal to the war- 
ring nations!”? Words, running from Dan’s lips were scattered 
drops of water on the impervious surface of the priest’s 
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unction. . . . “Five hundred men inspired with God’s love— 
delusion! Father Abbate! Five hundred students of humanity 
accepting the realistic pain of being called traitors—and the 
realistic heartbreak of losing their homelands!’ The priest 
yawned. “No! No! We were under no delusion! We were 
conscious of the high historical hour—we knew our example 
shone with the light of heaven—we knew we were pointing to 
the one way to peace—through truth and realistic acceptance of 
warguilt by the whole world. For fourteen years we have been 
student and teacher to one another—in the world university 
of humanity. We are not blinded by nationalistic love. We 
know that all nations are equally guilty. We know if the 
nations persist in their perjury they will leave a poison of war- 
leprosy unto the fiftieth generation. We know that the greed 
and glamour which are war are sweeping the world’ senses. . . . 
That telling the truth mow may at least prevent the spread of 
this crass war for trade and territory. And I have come to tell 
my beloved spiritual father, his Eminence—” 

“Tell him what—” 

“My conviction—that our conference is inspired by the Lord 
Himself—”’ 

“Enough, enough. Ah, you are sadly in need of Catholic 
instruction.” 

“Father—” 

“Daniel—remember for the sake of your soul—remember 
that God speaks only through His Mystic Body—His Church 
and His priests. You are persisting in an error that is perilous 
to your soul. The hour is too critical for polemics. I advise 
you now without ambiguity. I will close the Guild: nail the 
doors and bar the windows—to prevent the further involvement 
of the Church in your insurrectionary pacifism which violates 
the first principle of our faith—obedience to authority. I bid 
you proceed to your duty.” 

Dan stood up and looked at the merry blue sprites in the 
coal range. He said slowly, now quite calm: ‘I remember the 
pledge I made to his Eminence—back eleven years ago—when 
I gave him a deed to the million and a half dollars my foster- 
father left me.” 
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“He was proud of the pledge you left with him, Daniel.” 

“T promised to conduct Friendship Guild in absolute accordance 
with Catholic doctrine. And I feel to-night I accomplished the 
pledge by denying my reason—by never permitting my eyes 
to see, my ears to hear, my thoughts to analyze. I did not 
even dare to put a pen to paper for fear it would find me 
in an inquiring mood. Nor did I ever let myself pass the 
portal to the interior selfi—for fear that a vision might accuse 
—oh—TI am robbed of the eleven years—I feel those years have 
been a time without time in darkness—” 

“And your pledge?” asked Monsignor Abbate calmly. 

“T will keep my pledge—I mean—if I cannot obey—I will 
leave the Guild—” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE EDUCATION OF MAME APPLEGATE 


Dan paced the porch of the Cathedral. Reminded of John’s 
strange confession on the eve of losing his faith, he crossed the 
street and sought to see “a languorous body trembling under 
holding spires.” But no. Under the gray November sky he 
saw a cold rugged mass: a wintry tomb. 

He returned to the Cathedral porch. The-arches of door- 
Ways were warm and soft, and the ovals of the windows... 
the mother: in every meaning, the mother . . . Mame waiting. 
. - . He looked towards the hotel . . . a light in the window. 
. - . The eleven years but one day. And now it was the night 
of his disillusionment with Mame waiting for him with a light 
in the window to show him home to the mother—in every mean- 
ing, the mother, arches and ovals, the waiting, standing, deliver- 
ing mother, arches and ovals. 


First he had to conquer the strangeness of the sitting room, 
baroque in a brazen new way ... and the quiet elegance of 
attire and manner of the woman who faced him. Embarrass- 
ment was dismissed when he looked into her eyes, when he 
felt the slenderfine hand over his in a holding clasp. One thing 
she immediately accomplished . . . rather, confirmed .. . the 
eleven years were but the day for this night . . . this was the 
same young, vital woman of his morning. He was surprised 
at his stopping to make a quick calculation... after all, 
arriving at his figures, she was no more than thirty and five 
... her supple form girlishly jesting at the legend of six 
children. 

Back two years ago Mame and Dan had had two half hours 
together during one week: the time Ricky ran away from 
home and came to Dan. Ricky hated his father, a splendid 
hatred more like the anger of shame, the precocious boy know- 
ing that his father was considered the most despicable faker 
of America’s uplift era. But those two half hours they had 
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spent wholly with the rebellious unhappy lad, getting him to 
decide on his school and trying to turn his hatred into the 
saner channel of disapproving his father’s method and resolving 
a better one for his own life. Not one moment had they had 
for themselves. 

And now he saw her. . . . She sat erectly, her head poised 
a little towards him, profiling the same leanshapely face, of 
clearskinned tinted strength. She wore a teagown of blue stuff 
and bronzetoned slippers whose colonial silver buckles were the 
enly touch of jewel-gayety in her apparel—suitably simple for 
a body so rich in decorative grace. A fineformed body—a 
long curving line tracing breast, waist; toning hips and round- 
ing thighs down to the shapely long limbs, down to tapering 
ankles and long slender feet. And Dan was looking at her 
with free frank eyes, even as he had determined to do when 
rising in the elevator; for, he understood, in the past he had been 
seeing secretively, the sights hidden away in dishonorable mem- 
ories. . . . And she was seen now, without sinful trepidation. 
Her hair was a fine dark frame for her face, a molding for her 
head, parted in the middle, combed smoothly back over the 
ears and drawn in a captive bow on the nape of her neck. 
Her hands lay in the blue water of her lap. She smiled with 
eager friendship to his face, her lips a little open, a broken 
mouth waiting hurtly beautiful for a kiss. And she moved her 
hands to his hand on his knee and placed it between hers and 
she said, “Now .. . the friends will talk . . . the friends... 
I can say—Dan! Danny.” 

Even as he felt all the wrongness of his feeling, a feeling 
that he was slipping into a lovemood with the wife of the man to 
whom he owed endless redress, he was thinking of Abe Berger’s 
oft-repeated axiom, “The fullest development of the individual 
works for the highest development of the race.” It had a com- 
pelling relationship, the thought, to the mood he was moving 


into... and he heard her say, “Dan, did Orr ask you to 
talk with me?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, Dan . . . I expected . . .” She laughed and took his 


hand to her lips and kissed it. “You are you—that’s all. And 
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that you has that hold on me. I am glad for any reason that 
brings you—even if it is to plead for the husband I detest. 
When you are gone I will tell myself the plea is for yourself. 


I know you love me .. . I feel it every moment. . . it kept 
me Orr’s prisoner . . . it kept me bearing his babies and books 

. it kept me from leaving Orr to marry a noble charac- 
ter . . . your friend, John Barry.” 

“John Barry?” 

“Yes ... John Barry. ...He didn’t ask the married 
woman until he had lost his religion . . . after that he could 
dissolve the holy bond himself . .. but there was one bond 
he couldn’t break ...the bond of my love for Dan 
Matthews.” 


“John?” Dan repeated, wistfully wondering. 

She brought her face quite near his face, saying with all the 
force of a powerful truth, “As long as you keep out of the 
priesthood I know you are waiting for me.’ She paused to 
read his mind through his eyes, and when he closed his lids she 
continued her quick anxious talk. ‘Since leaving Orr three 
days ago I have been waiting for him to send you to me. And 
I have been saying to myself, I will tell Dan Matthews we be- 
long to each other—no matter how—we belong to each other— 
I don’t know what way we'll be together—but I am never going 
to let myself be separated from him. ...I will tell Dan I 
don’t know what I want of him... . Ill be what he wants 
me to be. . . . I'll take the fire of my passion and make ashes 
out of it for a nun’s dress. . . . Dan, see me an hour a day. 
Eat one meal with me—so I may see your mouth chewing food 
—your eyes when you are talking of your dreams and ideas. 
. .. I tell myself: Love like this is silly. .. . And I haven’t 
‘been a mother to any of the children—only your mother. ... 
Wait, wait, Dan! Don’t talk yet. You will let yourself say 
only one thing, ‘Go back to your husband.’ And I want to tell 
you why my husband wants me back. I want to tell you of 
the strange education of Mame Applegate ... the years I 
spent stealing ideas from medical journals, books, records—to 
fit them to Orr’s crazy mission—the years I spent stealing 
ideas from every health writer from the classical period to 
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the age of dietetic deliriums; the hundreds of pamphlets and 
throwaways I wrote; the magazines I edited for him. Work- 
ing always to fill in the hollow of waiting . . . always dream- 
ing of freedom for us both through some great catastrophe. 
. . . I don’t know what. Something like this: every one killed 
but you and me, Dan—you and me—vwe two left to start a per- 
fect race for the world.” She rose. A tree above him. He 
trembled. ‘Dan,” she said, “it is horrible—the things I have 
done for Orr Applegate—I helped make Health Happiness a 
reeking sex trap—now conducted by broken-down prosti- 
tutes. While waiting for holy love I was living the life of a 
prostitute. I posed before all the world as a woman with a 
perfect figure resulting from a sexually luscious life with Orr 
Applegate, the world’s greatest lover. . . . Well, I gave up the 
idea of waiting and working in a brothel and contriving schemes 
to make money for Orr Applegate. . . . I had an education of a 
strange and full sort. . . . Four years ago, after the last baby 
came, I decided I would work on my own and get lots of money 
—lots of it—and I used to dream of spending it with you— 
starting Guilds for you everywhere in the world. But freedom— 
lots of it out of lots of money. I invented the Girdle Ideal for 
the new woman who wants tennis and golf and dances, an office 
or factory job. A corset or girdle suitable for the ballroom or 
the tennis court—something that aids the figure yet gives free- 
dom and comfort. I took the patent to Abe Berger and he 
placed it with the largest corset manufacturer in the country 
and my girdle is revolutionizing the industry. Abe saw to it 
that I received a royalty and a share of the profits. My corset 
patent alone gives me an income of. fifty thousand dollars 
a year. Orr Applegate wants me back—for the money—for 
the fame. And he has gone to my Catholic friend to get him to 
tell me about the sacredness of the marriage bond—Dan—Dan 
—are you asking me to go back to Orr’s brothel—” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE GREATER DISHONESTY 


It was close to midnight when he left the hotel, feeling, for 
the first time in eleven years, shame over assertive flesh; con- 
vinced again, strangely, the eleven years were the day for the 
lover’s labors and this night his garden of desire. And, as Mame 
had talked out her heart, he sat breathing the fragrance, and 
thought of falling to his knees and kissing her feet and... 
(he raced down Fifth Avenue) ... touching with his lips 
every ... (he ran wildly through a side street) . . . making 
the night a worthy reward for the day . . . (he swerved away 
from a taxi whose paingripped brakes screamed at him)... 
-glorying, glorying . . . (into the subway). 

Now seated under rows of electric lights and hemmed in by 
people returning from the theater, expansive desire was packed 
tight into his heart. Here he was grateful to Mame .. . only 
her restraint had saved him from desecrating a vow—only her 
serene perfection of love had spared him from befouling his 
errand—but the great sin had poured out of his every pore— 
and he felt soiled all over. To spare himself he began to think 
of many things she had told him . . . how she had brought 
up the children to love and admire him and his mission . . . he 
was Ricky’s model and was probably the cause of his turning 
against his father . . . how his address at the opening of the 
Peace Conference had inspired her second son David to write 
a Poem to Peace which she had given to Morse Henley to get 
published . . . Bleecker Street ... his station . . . walked 
west to the Guild. ... 


Harry sat under the drop-lamp by the desk, waiting with his 
arms crossed tightly over his chest. 
“What’s the verdict, Dan—Roman regularity?” 
“Ves,” . 
“What are you going to do?” 
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He didn’t answer, sat down heavily . . . still filled with the 
fragrance and ill at ease from the soilure. 

“Yes,” he was telling himself, as he continued staring at the 
floor, “the night conquered the day.” . . . He felt unable to 
raise a thought, let alone a plan or a decision. . . . He remem- 
bered what one of his boys had told him, a down-and-out prize- 
fighter, how on the morning of the great battle which would 
give him a chance at the champion, he had dreamed of his 
sweetheart . . . and how it had licked him... and it was 
just the way Dan now felt. 

“Dan, are you licked?” Harry asked as if he had heard 
his thought. 

“Harry, all of me seems weighted down by pledges—”’ 

“Well, don’t let the pledges be deadweights to sink the Peace 
Conference—” 

‘“Aarry—all I feel now, is, I’ve got to get away—to—to 
myself—to find Dan Matthews—I am looking for him—seems 
he’s buried—hidden away—and I am thinking of Ellery Jones 
who said some day I would want to make what he called the 
‘Great Meditation’ and he set aside Bear Ridge and a cabin 
for the purpose— I think I’ll go up there—and find myself— 
and do some thinking—I’ve been so busy—so busy—every 
moment given to the actual—actual—what is the actual?—and 
I have lost the habit or the power of thinking—I want a vacation 
to myself—” 

“Yow re certainly entitled to a vacation—you haven’t taken 
an hour off for yourself. Even when you went to Europe with 
Abe Berger you gave every minute to organizing the Humani- 
tarian Conference—but—but how can you think of a vacation 
now—desert the biggest thing in your life—Dan don’t quit 
making history—don’t take away the breath you have blown 
into the peace impulse—” 

“I know, Harry, it is a selfish, weak indulgence. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do. .. . The idea of getting away 
makes me childishly happy. ...To be alone, alone. I 
haven’t had a moment to myself in years . . . strange nostalgia 


to get back to myself. . . . I suppose Liam would call it a 
Narcissian Honeymoon.” 
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“Liam—Liam—” said Harry, searching for an image. “He 
isn’t all wrong. He’s like—well, sometimes he does to the 
mind what this terrible dope does to our boys—this Heroin 
which makes a timid boy a murderous superman .. . I wish 
hed—’’ 

“Harry, that’s what I’m fighting against—the chemistry of 
words. It can generate a virulent poison out of beautiful 
ideas.” 

“Liam is here to talk with you. He’s in Jerry’s room play- 
ing fantan.” 


Liam spread a newspaper under the spotlight of the drop- 
lamp. Front page of the early edition. Lucifer Liam pointed 
to the account in a bordered box. “Do you see, Dan,” he 
said, “the Cardinal’s statement practically nullifies everything 
you and your Conference have done—and completely discredits 
Catholic conscientious objection to war . . . I must admit the 
operation of castration is skillfully done. The anesthetic of 
Roman apologetics removes all pain as they rob you of any 
and all vitality and fruitfulness. They are interpreting Dan 
Matthews’ meaning even as they explained Hecker’s—com- 
pletely changing its character—from man to eunuch.” 

Dan read the account and detected Abbate’s familiar style. 
Yes, it was surgical: a skillful hand cutting arteries, bleeding 
the patient and binding him—emasculation—leaving enough 
blood to prevent death. 

“Well, Dan,” said Harry, “I guess I better tell you.” 

“What is it, Harry?” 

“The Capitol College Committee has been ordered back to 


Washington.” 
“They have—?” 
“Ves ... they came to say good-by—couldn’t wait—had 


to make the midnight train—” 

“Who ordered them back—?” 

“Telegrams from Washington .. . forbidding them to take 
part in any further proceedings of the Conference or to make 
any further statements, and instructing them to resign from 
the Guild Committee on ‘Ethics.’ What’s more, Phil Miller 
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came here on the run—to beg you to obey Abbate—‘nothing 
lost,’ he said, ‘doing things in a regular way’—he advises you 
‘to play with Abbate.—He’ll be here in the morning. Then 
Ed Milligan came to say if you didn’t obey Abbate you mustn’t 
expect any more funds from the Knights of the Holy Name. 
And Father Glynn came weeping—” 

“The hell with them, Dan,” said Liam. “I want to make 
you a proposition. But first you have got to comprehend 
your situation. You are virtually cashiered.” 

“What’s your proposition?” Harry asked. 

“T can get you the funds to take the Small Nations and 
Minorities Conference to Madison Square Garden—and I'll 
guarantee that the Gaelics will jam it to the roof—and give 
your idea the power of a mountain of T N T.” 

Three men searched in the electric silence . . . Liam caught 
a current of blue and green fire.... ‘“Here’s your chance, 
Dan; a true lay movement without priestly restrictions. And 
don’t worry about being considered an heretic. You know 
as well as I do, that the Church has learned its costly lesson 
from Luther. Since Luther She appropriates success! Succeed 
-—and the heretic will be a great Catholic hero—even if they 
burn you at the stake.” 

Harry was moving about restlessly, stopping to stare at Dan 
who kept a tightmouthed silence. Finally Harry cried out, 
““Yes—yes—let the true Catholics show the way to the business- 
men-priests—compel them to follow—for the profits they 
love.” 

Dan supported himself against the desk and when he spoke 
after another electric silence, he said, “I passed my solemn 
word to submit to hierarchal discipline—” 

“The Word!” said Liam with wrath and scorn. ‘The Word 
is the inflexible bar of a Yankee’s prison.” 

“Harry,” said Dan with his old quiet authority, “please 
wake the secretaries and let them get off telegrams to the 
‘delegates for a council at ten tomorrow morning. A private 
session—and we will come to a decision—” 
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Throughout the sleepless night Dan prayed for inspiration; 
but none came. 

In the morning he went to the auditorium. A melancholy 
silence held the five hundred delegates. ... Dan took the 
chair... . A British delegate rose to salute him. With out- 
stretched arms the man declared, “Lead us, Dan Matthews! 
We follow our founder and inspirer.” Interpreters rang the 
language changes. “We follow! Lead!” An _ unanimous 
ecstatic cry. He rose to answer. He felt drowned in the 
blankness of their faces. He hoped an inspiration would light 
him at this last moment—even as he spoke he hoped for it: 

“Friends of Peace, an hour has come for thought . . . and 
I am moving our assemblage to adjourn for thought.” He 
waited helplessly in the tense quiet and tried hard to put con- 
viction into his tones. “I say to you now, Friends of Peace, 
we have set a thought in motion. May it fill all men’s minds 
—the thought-impulse to peace.” Drifting in darkness he 
heard himself say, “I recommend that we end our sessions and 
scatter in every direction to give impulse to our thought.” He 
clutched the speaker’s stand ... hoping, at least, to leave 
these men a meed of hope. ‘And I say to the Minorities and 
Small Nations’ delegates—you will not find justice before you 
find peace.”’ He clung to one idea, ‘“Now we have a roundness 
of purpose, a wholeness of a world desire for peace and honor. 
And it is the meaning to Christ’s counsel to love Him—the 
Universal Father, Mother, Son—above the personal father and 
mother. . . . I advise the adjournment now—so that nothing 
may happen to jeopardize the spiritual arbitration of the war 
—that we submit the entire case to the judgment of Goc’s 
Vicar—a judgment of love which can be only justice.” 


He went to his room to pack, determined to go at once to 
the cabin on Bear Ridge in Deer River... to think.... 
The Conference, in voting to abide by its leader’s recommenda- 
tion, had not moved him. After making his short speech he 
felt as though he had strangled some beautiful living thing 

. and all he wanted was to be away by himself... to 
think—after something. 
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Harry came in, looking glum, pale and angry. “Abbate,” 
he said, “has just telephoned his congratulations.” 

“Please call him back and tell him I am going away for a 
time—I don’t know how long—and that I am leaving you in 
charge.” 

Harry went to telephone and returned. “I'll help you to 
the station with your bag.” 

They traveled to Grand Central on a Fourth Avenue trolley 
and had nothing to say to each other. Harry helped Dan to 
his seat on the train and when they were shaking hands, Dan 
spoke for the first time in two hours. He said, “Harry, my 
last words to the delegates were political and dishonest—a 
greater dishonesty for having been couched in the phrases of 
high idealism.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
CAPTIVES FOR A CONVENT 


DanteL MATTHEWS returned to his native town. No band 
or committee came to greet “the world renowned native son.’ 
. . . Rather, he was regarded furtively and marked as a dis- 
grace to his home town—a Deer River boy who had given his 
years and life to leading people into Roman captivity! 

The members of the American Guardians Lodge voted to 
keep their Eagle Eye trained on the “Roman Tiger” thirsting 
for Protestant blood. They left a warning nailed to his cabin 
door—“The Eagle Eye Sees All—Knows All.” They watched 
him tramp to town twice a week with an Indian guide’s basket 
strapped to his back for his supplies. In high laced boots, a 
checked hunting shirt, the basket strung from his shoulders, 
with his long swinging body, straight black hair, his spare face 
marked with prominent cheekbones, he looked unmistakably 
the Indian to his childhood friends. Of course they preferred 
to believe he was a yellow half-breed—of whom one might 
expect traitorous desertion to the Roman Church. A Yankee 
would never have done it. In the records of the American 
Guardians he had been put down as the accomplice of the dis- 
guised priest who had tried to desecrate Protestant bodies with 
circumcision and they considered their discovery of the true 
purpose of Edwin Milligan’s undertaking business the major 
achievement of the local lodge. What greater proof would 
any man want than said Edwin Milligan’s position as Honorary 
National Chairman of the Knights of the Holy Name—the 
Church’s secret society for the conquest of America! Dan’s 
return to Deer River revived the whole legend and only this 
morning he had received a second warning tacked to his door. 
This warning resulted from his having engaged in earnest and 
friendly talk with a lad who had gone hunting on Bear Ridge. 


The last screed read: 
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“Don’t try none of your hypnotism around here or we 
will run you out of town on a rail after giving you a free 
suit of tar and feathers.” 


The “hypnotism” referred to his malign influence over Her- 
man and Agatha Hepburn whom he had converted to Catholi- 
cism five years back when they called to see Dan in his hyp- 
notism parlor in New York. And surely enough, the first 
Sunday morning of his arrival, they saw the Hepburns meet 
Dan at the crossroads and take him in their flivver to the 
Catholic Church in Pierre. A few Guardians favored running 
Dan out of town at once—before he got his Satanic magic 
working on other weak minds. One man pointed to a dire and 
unmistakable omen: “Did any of you take notice on the thun- 
der and lightnin’ storm in November! Well, I did. Jest you 
figger back if it didn’t break the night he come back to town 
—thunder, lightnin’ an’ snow in November. That means 
somethin’ or I don’t know my cabbages!”’ More peaceful mem- 
bers advised waiting until he started something and then they 
would show him! 

Three weeks passed and he sought conversation with no one, 
saving Sundays when he went to Church with the foolish old 
Hepburns, a couple each more than seventy years of age. 
But the Eagle Eye was sure that he was cooking up some- 
thing or other and spies were told off to watch his habits. 
They reported that the first two hours of the morning Dan 
sawed wood and had oatmeal for breakfast; he then walked 
across Bear Ridge and studied the lay of the spreading low 
country; then he sat in the sun hours on end, just thinking. 
Two adventurous Guardians spotted his night conduct. They 
kept an eye to the crack of his door and caught him writing 
by candlelight in a big book and most times he seemed to be 
figuring out something—the way he stared at the ceiling. . . . 
At any rate Dan served as an absorbing topic for the bumpkins 
and gave them an uplifting sense of importance, righteousness 
and power. ... Yet, had they asked their old schoolmate he 
would have told them he was questing in himself. . . . Was. 
he a Catholic believer? If he was, then millions of Catholics 
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were being misled by men who were interested only in pro- 
tecting the fortunes of a vast business and political organization. 
. . . But more often, he was accusing himself of a terrible act 
of dishonesty and desertion. He was implacably arraigning him- 
self for having yielded to priestly political opportunism—for 
having betrayed the humanitarians he had reared, nourished and 
gathered together in a granary of fulfillment, for having suffered 
the noble grain to be blighted in the milling... . 


The town noticed that a strange tall man, with the devil’s 
own face, had come to visit Dan Matthews. His scholarly tone 
and towering manner plainly indicated he was a disguised priest 
come to plot with “The Tiger.” 

The visitor was Liam O’Hegerty. They sat on the step 
of the cabin in the sun and were given to few words. Liam 
wanted to know if Dan had enough money to see him through. 
He had learned from Harry that he hadn’t a cent in the world 
except seventy dollars which Jerry had loaned him on the 
morning of his going away. Dan said he had plenty the while 
-—he needed only three or four dollars a week for oatmeal, 
beans and carrots. He was a vegetarian and needed little. 

In the evening they sat at the table with a candle between 
them, the night wind moaning in the great trees that watched 
over the cabin. Liam told Dan the reason for his visit. He 
had tried to write the news in a letter but found he could only 
tell it. 

John Barry had died for Ireland. 

They sat there silently as though they were an old man and 
woman sorrowing for an only son. Liam, the shanachy, called 
up the memory of the dead man with a sentence that John 
Barry had once flung at him . . . and the shanachy loved the 
song of the sentence and its passion of accusation . . . “ “The 
defiled ear seeps the pus of corruption into the mind.’” And 
the shanachy mourned the death of ‘classic feeling,’ which dis- 
tinguished John Barry’s emotion in a time of ‘meager minor 
evocation.’ 

“Dan, Dan—John was right—so right when he said, ‘There 
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is a certain wisdom which withers the fine texture of classic — 
feeling.’ And how did John die? Was it John’s way to wait 
for the horror of truth to change into the beauty of memory? 
.. . But I am haunted by John in London Tower. . . . Did 
a noose’s quickcoiled embrace snap his spine? Was he spitted 
on the firingsquad’s bayonets? Or shriveled in the rifles’ 
streaming flame? Was his head hacked off under the gleeing 


crunch of the headsman’s finefiled hatchet ... the snagged 
body recoiling on the block . . . the bravehaired head rolling 
in the dust of sojers’ boots . . . Dan, I am leaving Saturday — 


to take John’s place.” 


The disguised priest, having performed his secret and devilish — 
errand, departed. But the very next day two young and pretty 
girls got off the Boston evening train and asked for Dan Mat- 
thews. Their clothes were expensive and in disorder and their 
faces looked smeared as from tears mingling with coaldust. 
The station idlers made a special note of their appearance and 
actions, reporting to the Guardians, “Something funny’s goin’ 
on.” The girls had good manners but fidgeted “like they was 
scared to death *bout somethin’.” 

Herman Hepburn for all his years trudged the long way 
up to Bear Ridge to fetch Dan and when he came to the 
station the girls ran to him, throwing their arms around his 
neck, hugging and kissing him—most disgraceful—according to 
Eagle-eyed evidence. They also noticed Dan called the girls 
by strange names! ‘Most likely code names of some kind. 
You bet. Who ever heard of a name like Dinahaa or Leehell, 
hey?” 

Dan took the girls to the Hepburns’ house which the Eagle 
Eye placed under surveillance. 

Dan’s startling visitors were Danya Milligan and Liel 
O’Hegerty, who had taken a notion to go jaunting. Liel told 
their story without hesitation, loving her guardian more than 
her mother who had come to see her only twice a year while 
Dan had come every week. She said, “Mother brought Father 
to see me and he gave me fifty dollars and told me to keep 


— 
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it hidden so I could use it any time I wanted to run away... . 
Well, Danya and I got talking what fun it would be to scoot 
out for a while and see movies and all that. Travel on trains, 
was what I wanted to do. ... We took a train to Boston 
from New Rochelle . . . and we had a lot of fun for three 
days—went to three shows a day—and we had ice-cream soda 
drinking contests. . . . And Danya got friendly with an usher 
and, when she wouldn’t go to his room, he said he’d get the 
police after us for runaways ...and we got awful scared. 
. . . Then I remembered you weren’t far from Boston, as you 
said in your first letter, and we had just enough money left 
to take us to Deer River.” 

Dan didn’t have enough money to return the girls to the 
convent. They were anxious to go back to the fashionable 
finishing school, having been quite gratified by their adventure. 
Dan didn’t think it was wise to let them go alone; he wrote 
to the Mother Superior suggesting that she send a Sister to 
take the girls back. 

Two days later the station loafers goggled at the sight of 
two Catholic Sisters getting off the Boston train. The Eagle 
Eye trailed them to the Hepburns. Next morning the “Eye” 
saw two weeping girls walk between the Sisters, making for the 
station. Dan was there, too, and the girls kissed him and cried 
on his chest and off they went with the Sisters. 

In an hour the rumor was rife in town that Dan Matthews 
had hypnotized two Protestant girls and turned them over to 
two Sisters to be kept prisoners in a Convent. That night the 
Guardians voted to run Dan Matthews out of town. 


CHAPTER Ix 
BENEDICTION 


Havine seen the girls off, Dan went to the post office and 
called for his mail. He was sorry that the Sisters had so 
scolded the children as to make them cry—spoiling their visit 
and leave-taking. 

He returned to Bear Ridge and built himself a fire in his 
outdoor fireplace. The last snow had been blown from Bear 
Ridge and in the north he saw the gathering of grayblack 
clouds which promised the winter’s first blizzard. He stayed 
indoors only at night, though it was a Maine December of 
zero weather, giving every moment to the prospect of the river 
and gorge, the changing sky with its moods of his friends, the 
fields and forests, and the companionship of Ellery Jones whose 
grave had grown two rows of spire cedars. Near by was a 
willow whose wintry wisps waved like his old teacher’s beard, 
and there was a murmur, too, of his talk, which came from the 
slender current of the waterfall as it clove the prison of ice. 
. .. In the dusk clouds wheeled like bats and the wind in 
the firs their whistle and wingsong. . . . The fire brightened 
as the dusk deepened and then he fell to reading his mail by 
its light. . . . He had selected the first letter to read from the 
goodly dozen because it was from Mame. She wrote she was 
coming to see him—saying, whatever was his new purpose she 
was going to be at his side and help him—and the purpose 
could never be daring enough for her-——and all she asked of life 
was to be able to give her talent, energy and money to some- 
thing that would satisfy her as the biggest thing to do. He 
stopped to look at the fire, thinking how he had no purpose 

. and he lifted his eyes a little and looked through the veil 
of smoke and he believed for the moment that the old seeingness 
was restored to him. The duskshrouded range, he saw as a 
serried stretch of trenches. The thorny bushes and twisted, 
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gnarled brush were barbed-wire entanglements intricate with 
torture. Each depression was a seared shellhole, each broken or 
fallen sapling or tree was some shattered corpse of a boy he 
had known. A crawly shadow, a cloudweb spun on the wheel 
of the sun, was a troupe of trench rats on a ghoulish rampage. 
No sound, no life, not even silence, only hovering wrath. He 
offered the vision to the real red embers of the fire and its hiss 
plainly said, “Purpose enough.” 

“No,” he was thinking, his eyes closed to the insistent scene, 
“no. Visions are the sight of wishes, sometimes true, often 
distorted.” He opened his eyes. Evening light made a blue 
cavern for his fire... . Yet, looking with deliberate eyes 
seeking precise isolations, he saw the blackberry bushes as 
barbed-wire entanglements awrithe in the gale with tortured 
PECALULES 2020 opr 

The next letter he chose had a London postmark. Opening 
it he saw the letter had been mutilated with the censor’s charred 
finger. He threw wood on the fire and had a bright blaze 
for the closely written letter. 


“Sir, 

“Howard Chivers is my son—the same you helped in 
your Home when he left his ship and lost his money. He 
can’t write, his hands shake so. . . . They sent him home 
from the trenches. He’s no use to the war now. . . . Shell 
shock . . . down to a skeleton, trembling, whining, staring. 
. . . One thing he keeps asking me to do—to send for 
you. His own words, poor boy,—‘Send for Dan Matthews. 
Send for Dan Matthews to stop the war... .’” 


Night held him close in its reverie. He roused himself to 
throw wood on the fire. The blaze was a bloodwarm cry to 
the merciless black cold—a cry in Howard Chivers’ voice. 

Next he read Harry’s letter . . . its slogan ringing in his 
mind. .. . “Yesterday Monsignor Abbate called with Father 
Hennessey, a Cathedral-trained priest... . He is your suc- 
cessor ...I1 am leaving for the seminary tomorrow... . 
Dan, follow me. . . . Priests make a religion.” 
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He went indoors, lit the candles on the table .. . started 
a fire in the stove . . . and then went to the window and stayed 
there staring into the small blue vastness, near enough to be 
caught in his hand and yet as illimitable as his emotion. He 
was back to himself, after three weeks, back to voices and 
visions which were the only reality he could recognize. Every- 
thing had a telling voice. The forest was all humanity groan- 
ing its war pains to him. The ridge was a cleft in the long 
mountain spur, like the small spar on a cross. His World- 
child was being crucified on the cross of the World War. . 
The World-child on the Cross? Then was Abbate right? 
Was the War as much a part of God’s purpose as the blood 
sacrifice of His Son on the Cross—an atonement? He longed 
strainingly with his eyes towards the mystic night for a better 
answer . . . and he saw the World-child writhing on the rack 
of industrialism—this war for trade. ... Then did he see 
only what he wished to see? 


The American Guardians took many different routes to the 
appointed meeting place—under the very boulder in whose 
shadow they had examined the disguised priest. There were 
about two score men, their leader carrying a wooden cross on 
his shoulder. He put it down to don a white costume and his 
men did likewise and soon they were moving with ghostly 
billowiness across a windfretted pasture leading to the’ back 
trail to Bear Ridge. The large wooden cross on the leader’s 
shoulder was marked by his white head-dress and surplice and 


when they mounted the narrow defile forty white hoods rose 
with eerie precision. 


e 


To the visionhumid eyes of the watcher at the cabin window 
the Northern Lights were the viciously brilliant rockets of mod- 
ern warfare lighting objectives for artillery fire on the nine- 
hundred-mile battle line in France... . 

No vision in his life had been so clearly actual as this one. 
. . . No matter what he did he could not down or deny it nor 
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even desecrate it with foul curses . . . nor could blasphemy 
prevail against it... . 

And Dan accepted it. And was at peace with his own spirit. 
He saw Jesus Himself walk across the dead world of shell 
holes, pass through barbed-wire entanglements and move 
towards the pointed cannon. Yes, he wore a white gown and 
carried His Cross. In His other arm Jesus bore a great sheaf 
of mass candles . . . and he stepped from cannon to cannon— 
spiking each one with a mass candle. Soon the nine-hundred- 
mile battlefield was an altar gleaming goldenly. .. . 

The vision faded. Again, the hard cold December night, a 
small vastness strangely peopled by two score archangels in 
white vestments. 

Archangel Gabriel was their leader and he planted a wooden 
cross at Dan’s front door and touching the cross with his hand 
it burst into flames and was like a hearth for the white arch- 
angels. 

Answering a knock on his door, Dan stepped out and the 
archangels led him to a tree. Here they quickly removed his 
sweater, shirt and undershirt, tied his wrists with the end of 
a rope hanging from the branch of the tree. He was pulled 
up by his bound wrists until his toes barely touched the ground. 
Then two archangels with knotted ropes belabored his back. 
The pain was a thrilling joy of penance and enlightenment. The 
archangels in the voices of enraged men ordered him to his 
duty . . . to a fulfillment of the vision. . . . Spike the cannon 
of war with Catholic candles . . . clearly, clearly: blow upon 
blow; clearly, clearly; blow upon blow; clearly impressed the 
meaning and message... spike the cannon with Catholic 
candles. . . . A message he must bring to the Vicar himself. 


_ The hooded men descended the pass and disrobed. Before 
they disbanded, the leader addressed them in a shrill whisper, 
“He'll come to before long . . . and if he don’t keep his prom- 
ise to clear out before morning—he’ll get another dose tomor- 
row night. We’ll show these Catholics—making prisoners of 
Protestant girls in Convent dens. God knows what they do 
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to them. I have notified Washington Headquarters to send 
out an alarm with a description of the girls. Protestant mothers 
and fathers now know what becomes of their missing girls! Be- 
fore we leave, Parson Brothers will give the benediction.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE ULTIMATE DOGMA 


A MISTMUTTERED daybreak sniveled at the doors and windows 
of the Yankee countryside. Fearsome wives told their bedded 
husbands, oversleeping from having been up late on the flogging 
venture, that creatures were being driven from the woods by the 
sudden below-zero weather, that they could be heard sniffing 
piteously at door jambs and windows. It served to remind the 
messianic gentlemen to get up and go to the station and see the 
first train pull out with the flogged traitor on board, and to 
shout the American Guardians’ final salutation—‘“If you ever 
show your face in this town again you'll be shot on sight.” 


Clouds were assembling in the north sky for a blizzard on- 
slaught. The blue east and the yellow sun were escaping in a 
haze. Sudden blasts descended like vicious advance guerrillas. 
The American Guardians retired from the station platform to 
the waiting room. They looked at each other with rueful reso- 
lution when they saw the train pull out and Daniel Matthews 
nowhere in sight. ‘“To-night!” they told each other off. ‘“To- 
night.” And departed for their daytime duties. 


In Boston, Mame boarded the early train for Deer River. 
She had finished the last detail of providing for her children’s 
care by leaving her youngest child with her mother. The others 
were happily installed in academies and boarding schools. 

At last the jerkwater train got on its way: a round mothering 
melody: wheels clucking to railends. 

“My children are outside me,” Mame was thinking. “They 
were brought up by nurses and governesses while I gave all my 
living hours to Orr’s filthy magazines.” 

The train rocked from side to side, cradling her thoughts. It 
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returned her to a mood of adolescence: when the self in the 
process of becoming had an internal existence of great dignity 
and integrity, an existence of fine ideas told in fine big words, 
all intricate with wishing, hoping. . . . The train lurched, ab- 
ruptly, throwing her out of the cradle. Flung back into life, 
she was thirty-six, a formed self; and the formed self was 
greedily intent only on a present happiness. ... She drifted 
into a mood with Daniel the lover. 


She had the station hack wait at the end of the road where 
Bear Ridge’s steep trail began. Her plan was to tell Dan of 
her arrival and her determination to be near him .. . then 
return to town and find quarters. 

But now mounting the rocky defile, she wasn’t so sure of 
herself. A frozen silence was numbing her resolution. This 
was Dan’s country: a great refrigerator which chilled passion’s 
blood. It might freeze her again for another fifteen years of 
acceptance. “No, no, no!” she cried in the icy mist. “Dan has 
gone into me—I into him—we are joined seeds grown into a 
joined tree.” 

The ridge lifted her into sunshine. She looked around, a little 
lost in the austere stillness. A single sycamore on a knoll was 
a granite cemetery shaft: of death’s whited gray, bleaching the 
living green. On a higher piece of ground the cabin waited in a 
green hush like a brown dwarf among the giant Norway firs. 

No answer to her knock. The door yielded to her touch. 

First sensation . . . Dan’s head lying on the table, the hair 
all white, of the color of the sycamore’s leprous bark, lying, as 
though severed, between two candles guttering in the last throes, 
drowning in their own tears. 

Then—still standing in the doorway, held helpless by horror— 
she saw that Dan was nude above the waist in this cruelly cold 
tomb. A cloud shutter was lifted to let a sunbeam spotlight his 
back, limning a crisscross design of lashes bejeweled with welts; 
blue, red and purple lumps were mounted in blood-clotted 
ridges. The mad design gleamed in her eyes with all its thou- 
sand refractions of pain until every wound was cut into her mind. 
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She walked into the room slowly, avoiding the bright trail of 
blood on the yellow pine flooring. 

Dan’s arms were flung over the table—a cross folding to- 
wards the severed head. One of his hands clutched the holder 
of a pen, the point of which was driven through an open note- 
book into the wood of the table. 

The room was as grimly cold as a butcher’s icebox . . . and 
Dan’s back as gory and shredded as a butcher’s block. Mame 
was wearycold with fear. She struggled out of her fur coat and 
threw it over Dan . . . heavily she went about gathering paper 
and wood, starting a fire in the stove and putting up water to 
boil . . . all done furtively, for she spied on the collapsed 
figure to see it betray a single tremor of life . . . and was made 
futile and inept by its sardonically deliberate stillness. 

She waited by the table in a black daze. . . . “I don’t feel 
Dan—I don’t feel Dan—” She lifted his free hand to her 
motherkeen lips. It was stonecold, unanswering. Her heart 
knew the truth: if he wasn’t beaten to death, then he was frozen 
to death. She kneeled, now quite blind with tears, and placed 
her ear by his heart, icy flesh searing her ear and cheek... 
no sound. She raised herself by pulling desperately on the 
bough arms of his woodsman’s chair. She must see his face, 
she would know then. She raised his head . . . his eyes were 
cruelly caught in a frozen web. But his face under the bitter- 
white hair was gloriously beautiful, an undreamed beauty of 
youth: the insanity of suffering risen to ecstasy. Somehow the 
ecstasy passed into her grief. She heard herself weeping as 
from afar, listening to someone else weeping. A girl of four- 
teen was weeping in a Vermont attic, weeping over the stories of 
martyrs and heroes. 

She tried to draw his head to her bosom. He was held from 
her by the hand shackled to the pen plunged into the notebook 
and table, as though he were held from her by his last avowal. 
She bent over the spread leaves, the double pages illuminated 
with bloodstains. ‘The black writing, she saw, was scrawly 
large and wanderingly uneven, as though done by a blind man 
or a crippled hand. She read his last words aloud as she held 
his unwilling head. 
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“TO THE VICAR OF GOD— 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS AGO PIUS NINE PREPARED AN 
INSTRUMENT TO SPIKE THE CANNON OF THIS 
WORLD WAR: AN ARTICLE OF FAITH—THE INFALLI- 
BILITY OF THE POPE. PRONOUNCE, HOLY FATHER, 
THE FINAL ARTICLE OF FAITH—PEACE, THE FINAL 
ARTICLE OF FAITH—PEACE, THE ULTIMATE DOGMA.” 


CHAPTER XI 
EXCELLENTISSIMA 


A Nation was “stunned.” A Nation was “shocked to the 
depths of its Soul.” A Nation “bowed its head in shame.” A 
Nation mourned “the passing of a great humanitarian’’-—and 
even as it “regretted his death,” a Nation hoped for benefits 
from “his martyrdom.” All the editorial writers solemnly 
agreed — 


DANIEL MATTHEWS DIED THAT TOLERANCE MIGHT LIVE 


Monsignor Abbate condoled Cardinal Grady: adding, with 
deep tones of regret, “Daniel weakened our cause with needless 


aggression.” 
Two hours later the secretary was having afternoon wine with 
his Jesuit friend who teased him thuswise . . . “I said always,— 


Daniel Matthews serves the Church by gaining American good 
will. His dramatic death has secured it.” 

Abbate replied sourly, “Heretics are not redeemed by circum- 
stantial martyrdom . . . I warn you, Felipe,—Jesuit policy may 
yet wreck the Church. Do the means always attain the end? 
Felipe, have you any comprehension of the devastation inherent 
in the pacifism of a Daniel Matthews? Your Jesuit eyes are 
too eager to see transitory advantages of good will. Remember, 
Felipe, the pacifism of the primitive Christians destroyed the 
Roman Empire.” 

“And?—Conclude the thought, Logician Abbate!” 

“Religious pacifism is capable of weakening and shattering 
the Holy Empire of Christ.” 


Mame Applegate kept watch over the body for four days. 
Meanwhile the Nation’s newspapers seethed over the atrocity. 
Protestant clergymen, statesmen, liberals, merchants, bankers 
and who not outdid themselves in proving their high Tolerance 
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by denouncing the outrage. They petitioned the Governor of 
Maine to summon a Special Grand Jury to discover the murder- 
ous floggers, the fiends of intolerance, and make an everlasting 
example by hanging the whole “six hundred monsters in human 
form” who had flailed the gentle social worker to death. 

The Knights of the Holy Name chartered a special train and 
dispatched thereon two hundred valiant Knights to claim Dan’s 
body and escort it to New York for a public funeral. Father 
Glynn, though ill and old, insisted on leading the escort to Deer 
River. . . . He pleaded with the fulminating Knights to dis- 
pense with all talk of violence and revenge and remember that 
they were doing honor to Dan Matthews who labored for Chris- 
tian Peace. 


The Governor of Maine ordered two regiments to Deer River. 
National Guardsmen were stationed from the village square to 
the high promontory of Bear Ridge. 

A Nation’s newspapers were disappointed. There were no 
riots to boost circulation. There wasn’t so much as a flurry. 

Two hundred solemn Knights of the Holy Name marched 
silently to Bear Ridge. They were led by a limping old priest 
who wept every step of the way. Four big men bore on their 
shoulders a magnificent casket. A great wreath hung on the 
side, the flower letters reading “For The Beloved Brother of 
My Soul. Edwin Milligan.” Watching from shopwindows on 
the square, oldtimers said that this coffin was even more re- 
splendent and Roman than the handsome casket which had 
offended Methodist austerity in the Millay shop. 


Mame rode back to New York beside Father Glynn. The 
priest was truly desolate with grief. “A martyr,” Father Glynn 
murmured time and time again, staring at Dan’s last message, 
which Mame had entrusted to him to send to the Pope. Mame 
believed that Dan’s idea, simple and powerful as anything in 
the Bible, would bring peace to the world at the mere pro- 
nouncement by the Pope of the new Article of Faith. The heart 
of the German army was Catholic, as was the Austrian. France 
was almost wholly Catholic, and Belgium, too. Mame saw the 
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soldiers throwing away their arms and embracing each other,— 
the new Article of Faith making peace as obligatory and meri- 
torious as Baptism and Communion. Mame believed this easily. 
She came of a people who believed that Lincoln as President of 
the United States had ended human slavery in the mere utter- 
ance of a divine proclamation. 


At Grand Central Station ten thousand Knights of the Holy 
Name waited in march formation, Edwin Milligan, Honorary 
President, at their head on a white horse. 

Cameramen of all kinds hung from lampposts, windows and 
ledges to photograph the casket bearing the remains of the 
martyr. Fifty motor coaches had been provided by Edwin for 
the two hundred escorts. Mame and Father Glynn entered the 
first one. 

What a twisting pain of mockery Mame experienced when 
she saw that the Irish National Guard Regiment had furnished 
a gun carriage for Dan’s coffin and that a troop of drummers 
were beating ominous military tomtoms for his last procession. 

The cortege moved down Fifth Avenue amid hushed crowds. 

Dan’s body was being taken to lie in state in Friendship 
Guild. 

Crosby Street was impassable. Dan’s Italian neighbors were 
all there, thousands of men, women and children, clamoring 
their grief for their saint, imploring his protection. His martyr- 
dom simply proved what they had always known—that he was a 
saint. Those few wise women who had bought his hair clips 
from his barber were in the way of becoming wealthy, but none 
had a price great enough to tempt them to sell. On the fire- 
escape of a tenement twenty men were jammd in a solid mass, 
almost hidden by a red brocade banner which read,— 


PALERMO SOCIETY OF THE HOLY MARTYR DANIELLO MATTEO 


Gossip burned from mouth to mouth, growing into a bright 
flame of belief. Miracles. Many, many miracles. Personal 
recipients present. Hysteria developed over a hundred persons 
who had been cured of everything from a toothache to a cancer 
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of the breast. In particular they all accepted the report that 
Dan was no American. In fact, his mother and father had been 
natives of Palermo who had emigrated to America, their name 
having been Matteo until American usage had changed it to 
Matthews. Wherefore the natives of Palermo now formed a 


fraternal society in his name... and their president sold 
relics of the martyr . . . buttons off his sacred undershirt, and 
so forth. 


Mounted police made a passage for the cortege. A moment’s 
silence fell over the Italians when the gun carriage bearing the 
coffin halted and the muffled drums droned so as to draw out 
their hearts. When the pallbearers raised the coffin to carry it 
into the Guild, Mame heard a_ vociferous wailing which, 
strangely, sounded like cheers. The people were shouting, 
“Saint” and “Martyr” in their various dialects, their cries ris- 
ing to an unmistakable frenzy of joy. ; 

In the garden auditorium of Frendship Guild, scene of the 
Peace Conference, Edwin Milligan had prepared an imposing 
catafalque which now received Dan’s coffin. Edwin himself 
removed the lid and gave the signal to admit the two lines of 
mourners to pass on either side of the catafalque, rising on its 
steps on one side and descending on the other. Mame watched 
from the gallery. She was bewildered by the strange passion 
and enthusiasm of these mourners. ... They seemed even 
more greedy and anxious than relatives expecting inheritances 
. . . Mame did not understand that their joy was for another 
blood sacrifice for the peace of their souls. 

It had been planned to have Dan lie in state for three days. 
But a shameful occurrence caused the doors to be closed at 
once on the insensate mourners. Mame’s shrieks had given the 
alarm. From her place in the balcony she saw directly over 
the coffin. She was the first to see a man and a woman attack 
Dan’s hands, chopping at his fingers with butchers’ cleavers. 
Her cries aroused the Irish Regiment’s Guard of Honor standing 
like effigies among the tall candelabras. They drove the vandals 
and mob before their bayonets. No one was killed, although 
two women had their legs broken. 

Four fingers were missing from Dan’s hands. 
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Someone explained to Mame that in Italy it was necessary to 
bury saints’ bodies in secret places. Many funerals of saints 
broke up in bloody battles between rival villages claiming their 
remains. Sometimes there was little or nothing left to bury, 
the saint’s body being hacked to pieces by a populace madly de- 
sirous of owning sacred relics. Bones of saints commanded 
fabulous prices and were kept in jeweled reliquaries. It was 
little balm to Mame’s horror to learn that Dan’s fingers would 
be cherished and preserved as sort of good luck charms. 


On all sides Mame heard that Dan’s death was the greatest 
boon to the Catholic Faith. It shamed religious bigotry from 
American life. She was surprised that newspapers and public 
speakers in their eulogies never mentioned Dan’s last written 
words. Week succeeded week. The war grew in ferocity and 
deadliness. Dan’s new Article of Faith to spike war’s cannon was 
never promulgated. She read of priests going into rhapsodies 
over the martyrdom of Dan Matthews, saying it had struck a 
deathblow to intolerance. . . . Mame was quite confused by the 
praise bestowed by Catholics on the principle of tolerance. Was 
she mistaken concerning the Church’s history and creed? She 
had been led to believe that the Church was the incarnation of 
intolerance. She wanted now for Dan’s sake to have been mis- 
taken. Let the Church with its might of millions of followers 
stand for tolerance and peace. Let the Church immortalize 
Dan Matthews for destroying intolerance and war. 

She went to Father Glynn to ask what had been done with 
Dan’s bloodstained solution of war. Italy had yesterday en- 
tered the war. Everyone agreed that before long the whole 
world would be involved. Why was Dan’s Article of Faith, 
Peace, delayed? 

Father Glynn wearily explained that he had brought Dan’s 
message to the Cardinal’s rectory the day after the funeral. 
Monsignor Abbate had taken it from him saying that the Cardi- 
nal was too ill to receive anyone, that he would see that the 
message reached its proper destination. 


Monsignor Abbate brought Dan’s message to a destination 
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which he deemed most proper. He took Dan’s notebook to his 
chamber high in the rectory. He read Dan’s last words. He 
took a poker and stirred the coals in the range. He then care- 
fully placed the notebook in the red hole he made for it, using 
the poker to drive it deeper and deeper, to the hottest part of 
the fire. 

The burnt pages were now black ghosts curling on the red 
grave. 

When Dan’s Article of Faith crumbled in a last convulsion, 
then Monsignor Abbate’s features softened and he sang in a 
strangely sweet soprano voice a hymn which was the favorite 
of medieval Rome: 


“O Roma nobilis 
Orbis et domina, 
Cunctarum urbium 
Excellentissima.” 


THE END 
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